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ROYAL CHORAL SOCIETY. 
Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
(Season, 1927—1928.) 

There are now VACANCIES in the CHOIR for SOPRANOS, 
CONTRALTOS, TENORS, and BASSES. Applicants should have 
STRONG VOICES OF GOOD QUALITY, and must be prepared to pass 
an examination in sIGHT-READING. Address, The Secretary, Royal 
Choral Society, Royal Albert Hall, S.W.7. 


ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC. 
YORK GATE, MARYLEBONE ROAD, LONDON, N.W.1. 
Instituted 1822. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1830. 





Patrons: | 

mY MAJESTY THE KING. 

ER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, K.G. | 
H.R.H. THE a LOUISE. | 

President : 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT, K.G. 
Principal : | 
Joun B. McEwen, M.A., Mus. D., F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M. | 


SPECIAL COURSES. 
CONDUCTORS AND OPERATIC SINGERS. 


VACATION COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 
Lectures each day from 13th to 17th September, inclusive, | 
as follows: | 
Ambrose Coviello, F.R.A.M., at 10 a.m. | 

Stanley Marchant, Mus.D., F.R.A.M,, | 


PIANOFORTE: 
CLASS SINGING: 
at I2 noon. 


AURAL TRAINING: Ernest Read, F.R.A.M., at 2 p.m. 
| 
MUSICAL HISTORY AND APPRECIATION : 
Stewart Macpherson, F.R.A.M., at 4 p.m. | 


Complete Time-table, and List of Fees on application. 


MICHAELMAS TERM. 


Entrance Examination begins about 7th September. 


| 


PROSPECTUSES, Xc., from 
A. ALGER BELL, Secretary. 


THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 


OF THE R.A.M. AND THE R.C.M. 
FOR LOCAL EXAMINATIONS IN MUSIC. 


Patron: HIS MAJESTY THE KING. 
President. H.R.H. Tue Prince of Wates, K.G. 


LOCAL CENTRE EXAMINATIONS (Sytrasus A). | 
Written Examinations held in March and November at all centres. | 
Practical Examinations in March-April and November-December | 
at all Centres. Entries for the November-December Examinations | 
close Wednesday, October 12th, 1927 
“ SCHOOL" EXAMINATIONS (Sytrasus B). 

Held throughout the British Isles three times a year, viz., March 
April, June-July, and October-November. Entries for the 
October-November Examinations close Wednesday, October 5th, 
1927. 

ELOCUTION EXAMINATIONS will be held at certain fixed | 
centres in March-April, June-July, and November-December each | 
year. For full particulars see special Elocution Syllabus. 

The Board offers annually SIX EXHIBITIONS tenable at The | 
R.A.M. or The R.C.M. for Two or Three Years. 

Syllabuses A and B, Elocution Syllabus, Entry Forms, and any | 
further information, may be obtained post-free from : 

THE SECRETARY, 14 & 15, Bedford Square, London, W.C.1, | 


| July, 19 


Price 6d.; Postage, 2d. 


Annual Subscription, post-free, 7s. 6d. 
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The Royal College of Music 
PRINCE CONSORT ROAD, SOUTH KENSINGTON, S.W.7. 


g AJESTY THE KING. 
Patrons: { HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 
President: H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES, K.G. 
Director: Sir HuGu P. Atven, C.V.O., M.A., D. Mus., D.Lit. 
Honorary Secretary: Georce A. MAcmILian, Esq., D. Litt. 
Registrar: CLaupE AvELING, Esq., M.A. 
Bursar: E. J. N. Potxinnorne, Hon. R.C.M. 


The College offers a Complete Course of Musical Education to 
pupils of both sexes, both professional and amateur. Upwards of 
seventy Scholarships and Exhibitions are founded which provide 
free musical education. 

Classes for Score Reading, Conducting, Training of Teachers, 


| Musical Criticism, and Ballet, are held at the College. 


The OPERA CLASS has the use of the fully-equipped College 
OPERA THEATRE. with SUNKEN ORCHESTRA. 
EXAMINATIONS for Associateship of the College (A.R.C.M.), 


| in all subjects, held three times a year, in April, September, an 


December. Syllabus and all particulars may be obtained from the 
Registrar of the College. 


The Royal College of Organists. 


THE SOLO-PLAYING TESTS for the next F.R.C.O. EXAM- 
INATION are 

First movement only from Sonata No. 6, in G S. Bach, 
(Novello, Book 5, page 151; Augener, pase 594; Peters, Vol. 1 

Prelude and Fugue in C minor, Healey Willan. No. 36 of Recital 
Series, Edited by E. H. Lemare. (Novello 

Andante con Moto from the Fourth Symphony (Italian), Op. 90, 
Vendelssohn Arranged by | T. ¢ "es p Organ arrangements 
edited by G. C. Martin, No. 60 (Novello This arrangement only 

The 10 selected pieces and the beck set for the Essay for the 
January, 1928, A.R.C.O. Examination, are the same as those set for 


Regulations, List of College Publications, Lectures, &c., may be 
had on application 


Examples indicating the character and approximate difficulty of 


|}the NEW TESTS, set for the first time at the July, 1924, 


Examinations, may be obtained at the College. 
Associateship or Fellowship, 6¢. each (post free) 
V.B.—The College is closed during August 
H. A. HARDING, Hon. Secretary. 
Kensington Gore, S.W.7 


Guildhall School of Music. 


(Founded in 1880 by the Corporation of London, and managed by 
the Music Committee.) 


VICTORIA EMBANKMENT, E.C.4. 


Principat : SIR LANDON RONALD, F.R.A.M., F.R.C.M., &e. 


PRIVATE Lessons in any single Musical Subject, and STAGE 
TRAINING in Elocution, Gesture, Dancing, Opera; Classes in 
Conducting, Fencing, French Classical Drama. 

Complete Musical Education at inclusive fees, £9 9s. and £12 12s 
Opera Class, Saturdays. Special Training Course for Teachers 
(approved by Teachers’ Registration Council). 

Prospectus and Syllabus of Local Centres and Schools Examina- 
tions (open to general public) free. 

H. SAXE WYNDHAM, Secretary. 


Telephone: Cent. 4459: and C ity 5566 
A ere HALL STUDIOS.—These splendidly 


appointed Stfldios are the recognised centre of the best 
musical activities in London. Forty-five rooms. Grand Piano in 
every room. Lift, telephone, and every comfort and convenience. 
Low inclusive rates. One morning or afternoon per week the 
minimum time arranged for. Apply, 38, Wigmore Street, W.1. 
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96 & 95, WIMPOLE STREET, W.1 


TOBIAS MATTHAY 
PIANOFORTE SCHOOL 


Instruction under his teachers, and under his own supervision. 
Open to Professionals and Amateurs, and also to Children. 
The Staff consists of thirty-nine senior Professors of thorough 
experience and platform reputation, all trained by the founder. 
Special Short Courses for Teachers during term and vacation. 


Lecture-Lesson Crass by Mr. Mattuay on the practical teaching 
of Technique and Interpretation, diagnosis and correction of faults, 
musical analysis and synthesis, &c., alternate Wednesday evenings. 


COMPLETE TRAINING COURSE FOR TEACHERS. 
(Approved by the Teachers’ Registration Council.) 
This One-Year Course may be joined at the beginning of any Ter. 
For further particulars please apply, Mrs. Marion Cove, Secretary, 


ROYAL 
MANCHESTER COLLEGE OF MUSIC. 


Founded 1893. Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1923. 


H.R.H. THE DUKE OF YORK, K.G. 
DR. ADOLPH BRODSKY. 
STANLEY WITHERS, M.A. 


President 
Principal 
Registrar 


Students are required to enter upon a complete course of Musical 
instruction, and are not admitted for a shorter period than one year. 


Fee for the year, £36. Special fee for Organ Course, £30, and for 
Wind Instrument Course, £18. 


Systematic Course for the training of Teachers, approved by 
Teachers’ Registration Council. 


The Prospectus, with Scholarship information, Diploma Regula- 
tions, and Entry Forms, on application. 


New Pianoforte Professor, Mr. CLaup Biaas. 
New Professor of Singing, Miss MarGcueritse Swace. 
MANCHESTER SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 
16, ALBERT SQUARE. 
J. A. CROSS. 
Late Principal (1897-1925): ALsert J. Cross, A.R.A.M 
Director: LEOPOLD H. CROSS, M.A. 

The oldest Institution in Manchester devoted solely to the interests 
of music 

All branches of Music taught. 

Opera Class. Full Orchestral Class 
String Orchestras, Classes for Ensemble Playing, Elocution, Choral 


Singing, Harmony, Aural Training, &c. Single Subjects taught. 
New Pianoforte Professor 


Mr. ROBERT GREGORY. 


Mr. Gregory was Professor of the Pianoforte in Vienna for many 


Founder (1892) 


Day and evening Private Lessons. 


vears, having studied there under the eminent Leschetitzky, teacher | 


ef PADEREWSKI 
Prospectus from the Secretary, 16, Albert Square. 


PAPER WORK sy Mus.B., F.R.C.O. — 
OVER 1,100 SPECIMEN WORKINGS. 


* Your lessons and ideas splendid." 
“ Your excellent models make my attempts look cold." 


SUCCESSES (with those for January, 1927) include 
2 F.R.C.O. 3 A.R.C.O. 2 L.R.A.M. 
2s. 6d. per lesson and postage. 


A series of practical papers outlining courses of study and giving 
helpful hints with expert advice on the following Tests : 


SOLO-PLAYING. SCORE-READING. 


TRANSPOSITION. ACCOMPANIMENT 
ESSAY. (with list of 75 Solos). 
3s. each. “10s. 6d. the set. 


At the request of many who have derived valuable help from the 
above, the writer has now prepared a similar AID to the 


A.R.C.0. PAPER-WORK’'TESTS. 
Price 5s. 


“ A.R.C.O. EXAMn. AIDS," 166, County Roap, Watton, 
LIVERPOOL. 


Intermediate and Elementary | 
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THE 
‘FROM BRAIN TO KEYBOARD’ 
SYSTEM 


is not merely a series of practice- 
saving Exercises but a complete 
System of Touch and Technique. 
Read these three extracts from 
Pupils’ Reports. I have many 
hundreds of these to show to 
intending pupils. 

“TI have just won an appointment 
here by competition. I should not 
have been able to do this if I had 
never known of your exercises.” 

“I may say I have made rapid im- 
provement this last three or four 
weeks and am playing difficult 
orchestral programmes with ease and 
confidence at sight, and without 
rehearsals.” 

‘““T have passed my examination with 
honours. I have derived more benefit 
from your System than I have ever 
done from practising the most difficult 
studies.” 


SEN D yc a™ DAY a | my illustrated 
yooklet, ** Light on 
It explains my system fully 


Many 


Pianoforte Playing.” 
and gives details of fees and postal lessons. 
eminent musicians, including the late Sir Frederick 
Bridge, have used my system. 

When writing, be sure you say whether you are 
an Average or Advanced Player; or if a Beginner 
whether you can or cannot play at sight a simple 
hymn-tune. The book will be sent free of charge 
and post free, from 


M. MACDONALD SMITH, 
19 Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.1 


From Brain to Keyboard 


Macdonald Smith's System of Pianoforte Playing. 
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MORE LIGHT ON JOHN DOWLAND Vv 


By PuHitie HESELTINE 


Dr. Grattan Flood’s article in the May Musical 
Times gives a succinct account of the few facts 
definitely known about John Dowland’s life; and 
of some less definitely established facts, for no 
positive evidence has yet been brought forward to 
support the questionable theory that Dowland was 
an Irishman, and a member of the O’Dolan family 
of co. Leitrim. But what is far more important 
than his biography or his racial origin is his music, 
of which a great deal is still quite unknown, even 
to Elizabethan enthusiasts. Nothing approaching 
a complete list of Dowland’s extant compositions 
has yet been published (the article in Eitner’s 
*Quellenlexicon’ is singularly defective), and the 
task of the bibliographer is somewhat complicated 
by the frequent appearance of a piece in two or more 
manuscripts or printed books in different forms 
or under different titles. Apart from the signa- 
ture appended to a line of music in the “Album 
Amicorum’ of Johann Cellarius, of Nuremberg, only 
one autograph manuscript of Dowland’s music is 
known to exist, and that is now in private hands in 
America. So there remains the question of how far 
one can accept the literal accuracy of works found 
only in the manuscript copies of other hands 
than the composer’s, and in the printed books 
published abroad without his supervision. Certain 
manuscripts are evidently the work of careless or 
incompetent copyists, and Dowland himself in 
the preface to his first “Book of Ayres’ (1597) 
complains of piracy in the publishing trade: 

There have been divers lute-lessons of mine lately 
printed without my knowledge, false and unperfect. 


Furthermore, no bibliography of Dowland can 
be considered complete until the vast quantity 
of anonymous lute music that has survived in 
manuscript has been carefully searched, both for 
authenticated works of the composer and for pieces 
that may be attributed to him on the evidence of 
style alone; and no one can hope to succeed in 
such an undertaking until the work of Dowland’s 
contemporaries and fellow-lutenists, such as Cutting, 
Holborne, Batchelor, and Allison, all famous com- 
posers in their day, is sufficiently well-known to 
enable a critic ‘to recognise the style of each. 
Hitherto no musica! historian has had a word to 
say about all this lute music. 

The principal sources of Dowland’s instrumental 
music are: (a) his “Lachrime’ (1605), containing 
twenty-one pieces for five viols, with an ad /tbitum 
lute part (which in some numbers is a free 
transcription of the viol parts, in others a mere 

B 


accompaniment, the melody being omitted"); 
(4) Robert Dowland’s ‘Varietie of Lute Lessons 
(1610), which contains four of his father’s pieces 
for solo lute and versions of others which had 
appeared in earlier publications; and (c) a dozen 
manuscript volumes of lute music in the British 
Museum and the University Library, Cambridge, 
in which, not counting transcriptions of his own 
songs, arrangements of popular tunes such as 
‘Walsingham,’ ‘Fortune my foe,’ ‘My Robin is 
to the greenwood gone,’ &c., and variants of 
pieces from the two printed books mentioned 
above, more than fifty original compositions for 
lute solo are found. 

These comprise fugal fantasias or ‘fancies,’ 
pavans, galliards, almans, jigs, toys, and other 
dances. Two  fantasias on the chromatic 
hexachord (ascending in one, descending in the 
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other) present unusually interesting harmonic 
features. Chromaticism in the 16th and early 
17th centuries was generally reserved for the 
expression of sad and poignant sentiments, so it 
is not surprising to find these fantasias entitled 
‘Farewell’ and ‘Forlorne Hope’ respectively. 
A few bars from ‘ Farewell’ were quoted in 
the Musical Times of March, 1926 (p. 211). 
In ‘Forlorne Hope’ one comes across such 
passages as these: 











* These accompanying lute-parts were sometimes reprinted—no 
doubt by pirate publishers—as though they constituted the whole 
piece. Dr. Hans Dagobert Bruger has recently published the 
accompaniments only of two Galliards and two Almans from 
* Lachrimz' without, apparently, being aware that the melodies were 
missing. His transcriptions were made from Joachim van den 
Hove's * Deliti# Musicz,’ which was printed at Utrecht in 1612. 
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“Captain Piper’s Galliard’ is an instrumental 
version of the ayre (not madrigal, as Dr. Grattan 
Flood called it in his article) ‘If my complaints 
could passions move.’ The pavan associated with 
it was printed, without title, in William Barley’s 
“New Booke of Tabliture’ (1596)—the pirated 
publication referred to by Dowland in his 1597 
preface—and is found under the title of ‘ Piper’s 
Pavan’ in two manuscripts. In the * Fitzwilliam 


Virginal Book’ (vol. 2, p. 238) it is ascribed to | 


Martin Peerson ; but he was only responsible for 


the transcription of the work for the virginals, as | 


was John Bull for the transcription of ‘ Piper’s 
Galliard,’ which follows it. To Queen Elizabeth, 
Lady Rich (Sidney’s * Stella,’ and patroness of the 
French lutenist, Tessier, whose first book of songs 
was published in London in the same year as 
Dowland’s), the Earl of Derby, Mr. John Langton 
(whose pavan is in 
assigned their appropriate galliards. 
described in ‘ Lachrimz ’ as Mr. Bucton’s reappears 
five years later in Robert Dowland’s ° Musical 
Banquet’ as Sir Robert Sidney’s, and the King of 
Denmark shares a very remarkable galliard with a 
certain Mr. Mildmay. Mr. Henry Noel’s galliard 


The manuscript which was sold at Sotheby’s last 
November to an American (so much does England 
care for a unique relic of one of her greatest 


| composers !) contained, according to the catalogue, 


one whole page of tablature in’ Dowland’s own 
hand-writing, in addition to four autograph 
Signatures at the foot of other pieces. The 
composition written out by Dowland himself was 
called “My Lady Hunsdon’s Allmande.’ This is 


| probably identical with a delightful piece that 





‘Lachrimez’), and others are | 
The galliard | 


|is an anonymous piece in Robert 


appears to have been particularly popular, for it | 


appears not only in  Lachrime,’ but also as a song 
in ‘A Pilgrim’s Solace’ (1612), and in 


manuscripts—once under the title ~Mignarda.’ 


But the finest of the galliards is one described | 


simply as Mellancoly.’ This is a piece of quite 


exceptional quality, with something of the grave | 


beauty of Byrd’s - Earl of Salisbury’ pavan. The 
concluding strain may be quoted, but unlike many 
galliards in which the three component sections 


several | 


appears in Add. MS. 6402, as ‘My Lady 
Hunssdon’s puffe,’ and in a Cambridge manuscript 
without a title : 

Ex. 5. 
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‘Puff’? is Elizabethan for an ‘airy nothing.’ 
Lady Hunsdon was the wife of Sir George Carey 
(second Lord Hunsdon), to whom Dowland 
dedicated the 1597 Ayres. Dr. Grattan Flood 
mentions “Mr. Smythes Allmond’ from the same 
manuscript, and states that it was written for 
Thomas Smith, of Dublin. It would be inter- 
esting if he would quote the passage in the Forster 
papers on which he bases his statement, for there 
Dowland’s 
*Varietie of Lute Lessons,’ entitled ‘Sir John 
Smith his Almaine,’ which may be the same as 
"Mr. Smythes Almond.’ 

Other pieces of great charm and originality are 
“Mrs. White’s Nothinge,’ ‘ Mistres Winter’s Jumpe,’ 
“The Shoemaker’s Wife,’ ‘Mrs. Vauxes Gigge,’ 
“Mr. Knight’s Galliard,’ with its combined 3-4, 
6-8 rhythm: 


Ex. 6. 


seem to have little real relation to one another, the | ¢ 
. } 
piece is an organic whole, and must be viewed as 


such to be appreciated as it deserves : 
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beloved of Spanish composers and used with such 
good effect by Dowland in “The Earl of Essex 
Galliard’ (also known as a song “Can she excuse 
my wrongs’), a set of variations on a short theme 
of folk-song character (can any reader identify it ?): 


Ex. 7. 
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an unnamed piece with a touch of Elgar about it: been my privilege to introduce the music dis- 


Ex. 8. 





‘Solus cum sola’ (which means, 
téte-a-téte), with a curiously conversational passage 
at the end, and ‘Orlando sleepeth,’ an exquisite 


trifle that reminds one of Giles Farnaby’s ‘ Rest,’ | 


for the virginals. 

All these pieces are extremely effective on the 
pianoforte, without any additions or alterations 
whatever, provided they are played with apprecia- 
tive understanding and extreme sensitiveness to 
tone-colour, and with subtle gradations of light and 
shade. They are not ‘pianistic,’ in the ordinary 
sense of the word, but that only makes them more 
interesting to the enterprising player for whom the 
production of novel and beautiful sounds from his 
instrument is always a pleasure. As a study in 
cantabile, delicate phrasing, and clean pedalling, 
the following passage is well worth working at. It 


was originally written “for two to play upon one 
lute’ (an anticipation of Grock and partner ?): 


=a 


The pianoforte, however, is but a poor substitute 
for the lute itself, and know what 
amazing variety and beauty of tone that great 
artist Sehor Segovia can produce from the Spanish 
guitar will realise that the lute (which has the same 
technique as the guitar) was no mean instrument 
and the old lutenists no mean performers. It has 


those who 


cussed in this article to Senor Segovia, and we may 
look forward to some memorable performances of 
it at his hands in the near future. Most assuredly 


| our English lute music could not be given back to 


the world under more favourable auspices. 


PALA OLITHIC MUSIC 
By E. Haroitp Davirs 
(Adelaide University) 


The Australian aboriginal is a Stone-age’ man, 


| who, for thousands of years, has lived the life of a 


nomadic hunter, wandering wretchedly in search of 


| food and water over the arid, sun-scorched tracts 
| of the interior, where vegetation is often scant and 


presumably, | 


| and enthusiastically 


| realised by 
| anthropological 


good 


the rain-fall slight: or, in more favoured coastal 
districts, subsisting fairly easily on the banks of 
creeks, where fish and animal life is comparatively 
plentiful. 

At best his condition is utterly primitive, and 
while he has learned how to make fire, his natural 
dwelling is still mother-earth or a rude shelter of 
boughs, his clothing is almost nil, his implements are 


| flint, and it has never entered his head to sow seeds 


or grow any kind of plant food. 

While other races have moved steadily forward 
on the path of civilisation, he has stood still, and 
in his present state we may view the genus homo 
of palzolithic times. 

It is the more amazing, therefore, to find in this 
primeval people, so isolated from the rest of the 


: ripe : er tage a A | human family, a wide-spread and varied art of song, 
is from ~The Lord Chamberlain’s Galliard,’ and | 


crude it may often be, but very definitely organized, 
practised in connection with 
the numercus ceremonials of an elaborate *“totemic’ 
system. 


And the interest of these songs is great—first, 


| for the strange psychological problem they present ; 


and, second, because they throw light on the origins 
of music, making authentic much that has hitherto 


| been speculative, and proving beyond doubt that 


instinctive human utterance is not confined to 
speech. 
Within few years it has been fully 
that intensive 
must be undertaken 
without delay, since the aboriginal is fast dying 
out, and opportunities of gaining knowledge are 


The Rockefeller Founda- 


the last 
Australian 
research 


scientists 


even now being lost. 


tion has also provided certain funds for this work, 


and regular expeditions will doubtless be made in 
the near future to such parts of the interior as 


| oller the most favourable fields for investigation. 


hus, at the end of last December a party of 
five Adelaide University men, of whom it was my 
fortune to be journeyed to Central 
Australia, our final objective being the MacDonnell 
Ranges in the very heart of the continent. 

rhe principal quest of the expedition was 
physical anthropology, but the leader, Dr. T. D. 
Campbell, an enthusiastic amateur musician, is 
keenly interested in cultural matters, and it was 
that I should go with him to study 


one, 


his wish 


the songs. 
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It would be of no special interest to readers of 
the Musical Times to describe in detail the many 
incidents, and even vicissitudes, of our trip; but, 
in passing, I should mention that after reaching 
Oodnadatta, which is the rail-head (seven hundred 
miles north of Adelaide), we loaded ourselves, 
together with all our camp impedimenta and 
scientific apparatus, on to a Graham motor-truck, 
which carried us safely over many ‘ups and downs’ 
a further distance of eight hundred miles. 

Camping on the open ground or in the bed of a 
creek, subsisting for the most part on tinned-tack, 
tea, and dry bread or biscuit, sleeping under the 
stars, wearing a minimum of clothes, and living 
day after day with the blacks, is somewhat of a 
change from the amenities of civilisation; but it 
is certainly a wonderful experience, and, inci- 
dentally, I can think of no better way of adjusting 
one’s sense of values. The mean shade temperature 
for the whole period was 104°, which is quite a 
moderate reading for Central Australia in mid- 
summer. At the same time the constant heat, 
with often a good deal of wind and dust, made 
the work of recording songs very difficult. 

My apparatus consisted of an old-type Edison 
phonograph in fair working order, a couple of 
horns, the better of which I had fashioned out of 
the bell of a euphonium lengthened by a tapering 
cone of block tin (about 2-ft. over all), two 
sound-boxes, one for recording and the other for 
reproducing, and a good supply of blank wax 
cylinders. So far as I know there is no better 
machine for field purposes than this almost 
obsolete type; but it is easy to imagine that far 
more efficient means might be devised, and I 
should be glad if any who chance to read this 
account could suggest a more modern apparatus, 
combining reliability with simplicity and lightness. 


Our first encounter with blackfellows was at 
Macumba, about forty miles north-east of 
Oodnadatta. It was a_ singularly fortunate 


happening that we should come on a camp in the 
very midst of the lengthy ceremonies preliminary 
to the initiation of a youth into tribal mysteries. 
Everything was in full swing, and the men taking 


part in the numerous totem-dances had completely | 
A superficial | 
contact with the white man makes little impression | 


lapsed into their barbaric state. 


on the Australian aboriginal. He may appear for 
a time to appreciate the blessings (?) of such an 
association, more especially if it provide him with 
plenty of food and not too much work, but his 
longing to get ‘out bush’ invariably triumphs, and 
presently away he goes—back to the old life with 
its freedom from restraints. 

It may be suggested that even a passing contact 
might vitiate, or in some measure modify the 
songs, but I am satisfied this is not so. More 
especially in the seething excitement of the 
initiation rites, out there in the wild scrub, it was 
quite certain that we were seeing and hearing only 
genuine dances and songs of purest origin. 


My first endeavour was to get down as many | 


aural impressions as possible, though it needed a 
great eflort of concentration to listen only, while 


- aboriginal drama of such surpassing interest 
| was being enacted before one’s eyes. 

Seated on one side of the ceremonial ground 
was a party of blacks in waiting, while about 
| three hundred yards away, hidden in the bed of 
| the creek, another party were arraying themselves 
for the forthcoming dance, smearing their bodies 
with human blood, to which the white downy 
feathers of the eagle-hawk were stuck in fantastic 
stripes and patterns. At a given signal the song 
would begin, accompanied by a furious rhythmic 
stick-beating on the ground, and then the 
decorated savages would come stealing up through 
the trees and on to the arena with a wild rush, to 
go through the special totem-dance for which they 
had prepared themselves. The youth to be 
initiated, who had been lying covered over, was 
at once lifted up to witness the performance, 
and then, its significance having been explained, 
he was again blindfolded until the next dance was 
ready. This went on day after day, each new 
| ceremony being prepared with elaborate care, and 
the bodies of the dancers specially decorated 
| to emphasise its significance. 
| The preliminary impression I got of the songs 
| was that they are of astonishing interest, and 
| though none were taken down in full, the following 
points were clearly elucidated : 


(1.) 


The compass for the most part was limited 
to a descending octave, with the frequent 
addition of an ornamental note (either a 
tone or semitone) above the upper tonic, 
thus: 

= 


= 


To this clear perception of the octave was 
added a strongly stressed middle note with 
a dominant feeling, also prefaced by an 
appoggiatura : 


Thus an incomplete tetrachord evolved : 


———- 





Ex. 


(2.) 





(3.) 


Ex. 3. 


to which was often added a similar series 
of three notes, conjunctly related : 


—and this appears to me to be the natural 
genesis of the pentatonic scale, of which 
a perfect example may be found in the 
*Rat’ Song, quoted later. 

In listening to the songs there was always 
the feeling of certain notes being of very 
definite pitch, while in between these a 
good deal of elasticity existed; and I 
could not help thinking that a purely 
melodic art such as this gained rather 


(4.) 
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obviously decorative purposes. 


ically. The songs were all short, 


the outline remained the same. 


pounded minim, thus: 


= oe ETEr SHz=Es ==] 














Ex. 5. 
In the rhythmic stick-beating there was 
generally a perfect synchronism with the | 
pulse of the song, but one or two exceptions 
appeared, such as this: 
Song pulse. 
= = ot 
= 
Ye ——_ _— 
Stick beat. 
or in the ‘ Pelican’ Song quoted below: 


—»——___s__& ___A.. 
<a se: 





So much for fugitive aural impressions. 

The actual business of phonographing, both at 
Macumba and at Alice Springs (MacDonnell 
Ranges), was fruitful of quite a rich harvest. I 


brought back in all thirty records, of which fully | 


a third are excellent, an equal number being less 
perfect but still of much interest, and the balance 
more or less imperfect in consequence of heat 
and dust affecting the machine. The majority 
are solo performances, but some are effective 
unison choruses. The main difficulty in getting 
the .aboriginals to sing into the machine was 
always the initial one, for as soon as the first man 
had been persuaded—by bribes and preliminary 
‘yabber’—to make an attempt, I at once 
reproduced his song, and the astonishment and 
pride at hearing his voice coming ‘ out of the box’ 
made him eager to try again, as well as bringing 
forward other recruits for the same experience. 
They are in every way like children—easily 
frightened, and as easily gratified. It needed only 
tact and patience. There was one point I quickly 
found out—that a rhythmic stimulus always 
seemed necessary in order to promote the song 
impulse, and every one of the blacks who sang for 
me, whether men or women, always did better if 
I gave them a couple of little sticks to beat 
together while they sang. 

The work of transcribing the records and 
putting them into cold print is difficult, and in 


some cases quite impossible, in view of the rapid | 





than lost, by the use of enharmonics for 


In spite of the almost invariable octave 
descent of the melodic line there was no 
lack of variety, both tonally and rhythm- 
and 
often the pitch was changed (usually to a 
higher key) as the excitement rose, but | 
When, as 
sometimes happened, one of the singers in 
a sort of frenzy would strike out on the 
higher key-note, the rest would take up the 
new /essttura with equal zest, at the same 
time changing the stick beat, it might be, 
from a regular crotchet value to a furiously 











| elemental, is a perfect pentatonic scale. 





speed —- generally from adlegro to presto—the 
subtle inflections, and rhythmic deviations, not 
to mention the enharmonic ‘slide’ between firmly 
intoned intervals. Only the easiest of the songs 
are written down here, and they may be accepted 
as reliable reproductions of the phonograph 
records. 

I submit first a song that was collected by me 
from a very old River Murray blackfellow some 
weeks after our expedition to the interior, because 
it confirms in a remarkable way my first aural 
impressions of the descending octave and the 
ornamental upper note. ‘The interest is greater 
| still when it is remembered that a thousand miles 
separate the River tribes from the Aruntas of 
Central Australia, and there has probably never 
been any contact between them: 


x. 
; , (e- = 60.) 


SSS 








is firm throughout, 


The intonation and the 
scale mixolydian. There is a_ very definite 
rhythmic form, and a recurring phrase is shown 
by the slurs. 

Our next example, No. 9, though structurally quite 
It was 
sung by an aboriginal at Alice Springs, who was 
also responsible for Ex. 10: 





Ex.9. ‘Rat’ Song 

Presto. 

ee _ pm am iii 
aes SS 
— a — © a so 


The scale formation of the following * Possum’ 
Song is hexatonic, and though it consists of only 
a simple pattern phrase, there is evidence of a 
very nice structural sense: 


* Possum’ Song. 
resto 


Ex. 10 


ad hb. b 





oeee 


a sss as 


An even better example of the hexatonic 
formation is the °“Ring-neck Parrot,’ sung by a 
young lubra in MacDonnell Ranges. For my 
own part I cannot heip marvelling that such a 
subtle little tune as this should emanate from se 
primitive a race. Is there some strange latency 
of the mind which is not indicated by their 
outward condition of existence? Again, the pitch 
was almost perfect, and the return to the upper 
key-note at the beginning of each verse was 
faultless : 
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Bx. 1. Pin amt Parrot’ Song. subtle degrees of pitch variation, the outline above 


is practically accurate. 

| I leave readers to form their own impres- 

sions of these few extracts from my phonograph 
—_— = ceeenies | records, which may later be re-recorded in a 

6" +- = >. ass == ; ? 








a ee ee permanent form for wider hearing. 





| As to the general musical susceptibility of the 
— | Australian aboriginal, much of interest might 
——- |be written. I had not time to make extensive 
2s" | research into this, but our portable camp 
| gramophone was a continual centre of attraction, 
, ec and it was interesting to watch the reactions to 
transcribe, but may be substantially indicated as | yarjoys types of music. The ‘Elizabethan Songs’ 
follows of Quilter seemed to be special favourites, and 
Ex. 12. *Witchetty Grub’ Song were always asked for again. One or two jazz 
etn mtn aan records, such as ‘I want to be happy,’ excited 
supercilious smiles, but left the aboriginal audience 
quite cold. I tried several pitch tests, either with 
- Pa ; : a tuning fork or with my own voice, and rarely 
oP o——-3 > = ——e— >——-— found difficulty in getting an instant reproduc- 
ES tion of the note. A succession of two or three 
notes sometimes puzzled them, but was also 
forthcoming after one or two tries. There is no 
doubt that they are innately musical, and their 
an attitude to music was just the quick response of an 
a 222-5} _: PS Sit == | average child to melody and rhythm. ‘To what is 
: a 


== | this song impulse due in the racial child-mind ? 
&c. | 





The “Witchetty Grub’ Song is more elusive to 








What makes the Australian blackfellow sing? 

It was sung by an exceptionally fine blackfellow | The question is hard to answer, but I think we 
at Macumba, who struck me as capable of almost | must dismiss all thought of a lyric inspiration, for 
any degree of edu ation, though he was one of the | the words, so far as their meaning can be discovered, 
chief protagonists in the barbaric initiation cere-| hold no suggestion of this kind. ‘The majority of 
monies, and quite calmly cut open a large vein in| them are very childish descriptions of beasts, birds, 
his arm with a sharp stone to furnish a pint or or events, in short verses (strophic), repeated to 
more of blood for smearing and decorating the | the same music. ‘Their type is familiar to us all 
other blacks. Of the many songs to which I| jin the child’s ‘First Reader.’ There is no 
listened, this was the only one which gave the | suggestion of emctional excitement, such as we 
impression of real passion. It suggests a novel | imagine may underlie the song instinct. I can 
pentatonic formation : conclude that only in association with the 
various totem ceremonials does the exalted feeling 


Ex 63 - she P= f _— | arise which ‘impels to song.’ And here the need 
e ee eae for concerted utterance of a strongly rhythmic 


character would be a further stimulus in the 
same direction. 
There is one more observation which I 


The last examp'e, Pelican,’ was a most 
astonishing sort of Tarantella,’ a_ rollicking, 
vigorous tune sung with immense gusto, first as a . , 

& would like to make. We are all aware of 


) 
solo, and then (at my suggestion) by three or four . 1: : 
: : - extraordinary differences in the various languages 
other men who were gathered round the machine: SET ; 
of our acquaintance—such, for example, as 


* Pelican * Song English and Italian. Leaving out all question 


gr ace ° 
, #545 22 ———— 2! of structure and growth, there is the fundamental 
x 14 - *- - = - = = ° ° 
a — ~ = = residue, as it were, of vocal or unvocal content. 


The purely expressive vocal (or vowel) and the 
relatively inexpressive, non-vocal (or consonant) 
i element can be accurately measured, but it remains 
to be explained why one race evolves a language 


Ste reme ieee ieereees 


44,” = pesemeee meee which is, as it were, swimming in vowels, while 

j **iaseo === =F: === ~t another race develops a speech which is positively 

1 "ve harsh and congealed with consonants. ‘The 

; = 7 Dal § Arunta of Central Australia is essentially a vowel 

6 +-——— — 2 — f language. Let me quote the first two verses from 
e__# ae ee —S the Magnificat (Luke i., 46, 47): 


The opening is reminiscent of Ex. st. 46. Mariala ilaka tuta: Guruna nukanala Inkatana 
Here, to all intents, is our melodic mi ] — 
fe ‘ ; - clodic minor scale, 47. Ltana nuka arganerama Altjira, lunaluna 


and although I cannot perfectly transcribe its many | nukibera tuta, 
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Every word ends in a beautiful a#; there are no 
sibilants, nor any f or v sounds. ‘The whole effect 
is musical, and moreover the speaking voices of the 
aboriginals themselves are soft and full of charm. 

Why this character? I have only one answer 
to the question, and it is that a primeval song 
instinct so marked as that of the Australian | 
aboriginal, must react on his speech. The two} 
forms of utterance have developed concurrently, 
and where this is so, the language will inevitably 
bear the musical stamp. Further, the race whose 
language is so inherently musical will probably 
take the lead in a subsequent development of the 
art of music. Through centuries the ear has been 
attuned to subtle vocal inflections, carrying with 
them attendant shades of meaning, and it is upon 
such a trained sense of hearing, as well as the 





instinctive translation of all gradations of sound | 


into terms of /eeding, that the musical sense 
obviously rests. 

A last point of great importance had nearly 
escaped me. The aboriginal has no musicai 
instrument. His ideas of pitch relation have been 
evolved entirely as a result of experience and a 
natural discernment for effective tone contrasts. 
Yet this pitch sense is fixed and secure, and in | 


the face of such a fact we must perforce modify | - 


our theories that stretched strings, or pipes of | 
varying length, were necessary to the stabilising of | 
either songs or scales in which definite and 
constant intervals are to be found. 








Ad Libitum 

By ‘ Fests’ 

A reader sets me a poser by raising the question 
of the appoggiatura in recitative. He has recently 
been vexed by the soloists in “The Messiah’ over- 
doing this feature. His objections were met with 
the reply that the treatment was traditional.’ 
Such an answer to one of a contentious turn (as 
my correspondent appears to be) merely adds fuel 
to fire; hence an appeal to various musical nota- 
bilities—all of whom adopted a non-committal 
attitude—finally descending to me. 

I was at first disposed to shelve the matter, but 
remembering my own frequent irritation over the 
appogiatura, and bearing in mind that a musical 


journal exists largely for the discussion of such | 


matters, I do as my correspondent asks, and open 
up the subject. 


The first thing that strikes one is the absence of 
any guidance on the esthetics of the matter. Yet 
surely it is not a mere go-as-you-please detail that 
Handel wrote : 


Ex. 1 
— ——— >» - - 
= — — a sz z= rz 2 
64> o—s—5 a ee es 


There were shep-herds - bi-ding in the field, 


———E we 
———— ——$ 


Wa. 

















and that a singer should distort it to: 


. =a 


There were shep -herds 





in a 
look 
For me, Ex. 1 is 
Its exquisite simplicity conveys 
a feeling of stillness—even of silence—that is 


People sometimes talk of the ‘moments’ 
great work—the passages to which they 
forward for a special thrill. 
such a passage. 


dispelled by the D in Ex. 2. This instance is one 
that seems specially to have goaded my corre- 
spondent. Now, a singer who departs from 
Handel’s text should be able to give a reason 
| forit. I can imagine no other than the appeal to 
tradition. ‘Grove’ (Art. ‘Recitative’) does not 
discuss this point, but merely remarks in passing: 

in phrases ending with two or more reiterated 

notes, it has been long the custom to sing the first 

as an appoggiatura, a note higher than the rest. 
Nothing is said as to there being any objection to 
repeated notes as such; the crime seems to be to 
repeat a note at the end of a phrase. But why, 
of the three groups of repeated notes in the 
example quoted by ‘Grove,’ only the final one 
should be objected to, is beyond me: 








Ex. 3. S . 
(Susg.) 
a - — none ond 
SS Ee Se SSE ———.—.— 
— — « » ——— 7-6 -— 
in vic-tor -i-a Is - ra-el, Is - ra-el 
ts en e - { — 


| Why not do the job thoroughly, and sing: 


2 = 
a ee “ 7 
Ex. 4. } _—e— o_o 
m) 4 - uw 
in vic-ttor-i-a_ Is ra - el 
Is this a vreductio ad absurdum? I. think 
not. In his little book on “The Messiah,’ 


Mr. Allanson Benson, discussing this question, 
says that the appoggiatura convention “has been 
absurdly exaggerated in recent times, for not 
only have singers used it in the middle of 
phrases, in recttativo stroment: (7.e., with orchestral 
accompaniment), but even 7x songs’ (my italics). 
And he mentions ‘I know that my Redeemer 
liveth’ as having ‘suffered terribly in this; for 
certain singers, having once got the idea, have 
ignorantly used it to an extent which has been 
most wearisome.’ Mr. Benson adds that he 
| has never heard a singer perpetrate the following 
| in ‘Thus saith the Lord’: 


SS 
Ex. 5. @5 3-2 an 


the dry land all na-tions 


fe a 
2 Vv 
a 


But there is so familiar a ring about it that I feel 
sure it has come my way. Mr. Benson says that 
| in the recit. ‘Thy rebuke’ the appoggiaturas ‘are 
| positively painful against the diff€rent note in the 
| accompaniment.’ 

| I know of only one work dealing specially with 
| this subject—R. J. Pitcher’s “Recitative and its 
Rendering ’ (Novello). Concerning the appoggiatura 
| he says that it is 
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. often introduced at the end of phrases, or in an 
accented prominent position in a phrase, when two 
notes or their equivalent occur at the same pitch. 
This is done to give prominence or to raise the voice 
on accented notes or syllables. 


He adds that ‘the idea is often carried into the 
a of aria,’ and cites the phrase: 


é = 
Bihye ee: 25> 
I know that my Re - deem-er liv-eth, | 

as being generally sung with A G for ‘liveth,’ 


instead of two G’s. 
He also 
*Friihlingsnacht,’ 
is often made. 
But need the voice always be raised on accented 
notes or syllables ? 


from Schumann’s 
‘- , 
improvement 


quotes a 
where 


passage 
a similar 


* Grove’ again, I find in the article 
n ‘ Appoggiatura ’ this note : 

In vocal recitative, at the close of a phrase, or of the 
section of a phrase, an appoggiatura is often introduced 
which has the full value of the principal note, and 
indeed appears in its stead : 


Turning up 








tzen! 


Eut - se-tzen! se 


Such an appoggiatura is often not indicated, but is 
left to the discretion (or want of discretion) of the 
singer. It is more appropriate at the close of a whole 
zecitative than after its component phrases. 

Mr. 
‘ 
when a 
such as : 


Ex .& Z_ 
ds C 


bring y 


Benson says that it was a convention that 


phrase had a © feminine” ending, 


= = 2-55 gS 


pu glad ss ti-dings peo - ple 


it was intended to be sania ine to the 


Italian method ’ 


Ex. 9 é=t 

One can see some point the ageetcat an 
when used for a feminine ending at the close of 
a recitative ; and its occasional use at other places 
may make for freedom. 
bad on several grounds : (1) it leads to monotony ; 
(2) the leaning-note, if overdone, has an enervating 
effect; and (3) it sounds conventional. A con- 
vention is usually a good thing, because it represents 
the collective sense as to what is convenient; but a 
conventional method it indicates 
the lazy resort to a principle when its conditions 
may not apply. 

The blame for the conventionality in this 
particular matter must be shared between singers 
and editors. The former, we know, will spoil 
“There were shepherds’ without warrant of 
printed note, and will even distort some phrases 
of ‘I know that my Redeemer’; the latter are 
too ready to alter a composer’s text in accordance 
with their own preferences, or with a tradition set 
up by singers—who, as a body, have almost 
Hence 


= ee 


bring you glad __ti-dings 


is bad, because 


invariably sacrificed art to superficial effect. 
we find Handel’s : 





But its persistent use is | 
























He is full of heav - i-ness, He is 
, se 
— —— ==} —— a: 
| a ee oe 




















- i-ness; 


of heav 





printed in some editions as: 


Ex, It. 





- i-ness. 


of heav 


full 
regardless of the ugly clash set up against the 
accompaniment. As my correspondent says, 
discussing this example, what prevent a 
violinist altering a similar phrase in a Handel 
Sonata? There is surely no verbal point in the 


is to 


changes made in Ex. 11; and, so far from their 
being musically justifiable, the reverse is the 
case ; the simultaneous sounding of the auxiliary 


and principal notes is a definitely bad effect. It is, 
in fact, one of the things by which the half-baked 
composer shows his lack of musicianship. What 
is to hinder an editor or a singer from spoiling 
this phrase from °“Gerontius’ (a striking parallel 


» There were shepherds’) : 
Rect 
. jy 





Ex. 12 
by substituting D for C on ‘still’? The whole 
question needs clearing up. As was said above, 


text-books generally shirk the real issue. We 
want something better than singers’ tradition. 
There ought surely to be some principle which 
editors and singers should apply—a principle that 
must take into account such factors as (1) the 
verbal accent; (2) the accompanying harmony ; 
(3) the melodic line—e., as to whether it is 
melodic rather than declamatory: if the former 
(as in ‘I know that my Redeemer’), no change 
should be allowed ; and, not least (4), the avoid- 
ance of monotony, which fault would result from 
an over-dose both of repeated-note phrase-ends 
and of appoggiatura. 

If musicians with ideas and authority on the 
subject will send along a letter to the Editor of 
this journal, they may help to settle a question 
that is at present in a badly-muddled state. 
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FACSIMILE LETTERS, No. 7. 


From S. Rachmaninow in Russia, to Francesco Berger, in London. 


1 
. $$99q 


as Rane heer. | g each mash At fohde 
< 


| 
She wt we 


Sole utile Menche Tha Botha. wed Ceccle nv 
Dee guminichte Phitegraphie gu Alrsende Gy thet 
wie Seid trae tal “Fhe, Weise a Bitseft de, 
Pa vtharte micht rpcohee Sok g urhielt Diag, Dee tte 
jst orp Sem fanre Cte wd oe heir gang urmige 
Cia, Sok et ae qu uxbabba.. 

Al CoB Garris ve O62 Si, erguleny 


Pa 


a 


a 


[ 7rans/ation.} 
13 
36 May, 1890, 


HIGHLY HONOURED MR. BERGER, 
I feel much flattered by your request, and hasten to send you the wished-for photograph. 
I am sorry not to comply with your wish for a portrait, but this happens because I now reside 
in the country, and it is quite impossible to obtain one here. 
With best greetings, I remain, yours devotedly, 
S. RACHMANINOW, 
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INTERNATIONAL MUSIC 
EXHIBITION 


By J. G. BURNETT 


FRANKFORT 


Rumours of a musical undertaking organized on 
an unprecedented scale drew me to Frankfort for 
the purpose of attending the opening of the Inter- 
national Music Exhibition on June 11. As I 
alighted from the train, unmistakable signs were 
in evidence that here at least was a place where 
music was a power in the land. The city was 
gaily decked in bunting, the tramcars festooned in 
green, and the streets filled with people determined, 
in spite of the torrential downpours of rain, to do| 
homage at the shrine of music. 

| 
| 





Music in the life of the people—an international 
language common to the natives of the civilised 
world irrespective of race or class; music in the 
life of the people, penetrating into every activity, 
occupation, and amusement of the daily life; these 
are the two premises which the Exhibition sets out to | 
establish. The conclusion at which they point is 
political rather than artistic. If music is_ both 
international and universal, then it is capable of | 
using its influence to avert strife and secure the 
peace of the world. That this is regarded as no 
Utopian vision is evidenced by the fact that it has 
received the support of Secretaries and Ministers of 


State. It has been sufficient to induce M. Heriot, 
ex-Premier of France, to speak for the first 
time on German soil. It has sufficed to bring 
MM. Vanderwelde and WHuyssens by aeroplane | 


from Brussels. And a right royal welcome Frankfort 
gave them. 

It is no easy task to make a selection from the 
vast contents of the Exhibition. Fortunately the 
classification has been carried out with characteristic 
thoroughness. That the divisions and subdivisions 
should be mutually exclusive is too much to expect, | 
but where duplication exists, it has the effect of 
supplement rather than redundancy. The visitor 
who has finished the inspection of the harpsichords 
and spinets is able to study them again with greater 
zest, each instrument being placed in its appropriate | 
setting in the suites of which have been 
furnished as exactly as knowledge can contrive in the | 


rooms 


art style of the period to which the instrument 
belongs. 

Among the many fine exhibits of Church 
music are two large volumes. The oldest is an 
tith-century ‘Officium des Heiliges Pantaleon,’ 
with lineless neums decorated with magnificent 
illuminations. Itis on loan from the Fulda Library. 


The other comes from the Berlin State Library—a 
parchment Gradual of the 14th century, with illumina- 
tions of extraordinary brilliance. Strawberries, wild | 
flowers, and insects are worked in gold and colours 
round the border of the pages at which it lies open, | 
while the picture represents the naming of John the 
Baptist. 

Protestant Church music has its special depart- 
ment. An autograph of a solo cantata by Tunder 
1614-67), the music, being on lineless neums, has 
precedence of age. It is on loan from the Liibeck 
State Library. 4 number of well-known names 
bridge the period down to Bach, whose autograph 
contributions to this are the Kreuzstadt 
Cantata and the Cantata ‘Gott, wie ist dein 
Nahme.’ 

The historical sequence of the ‘ Lied ’ commences 
with a gorgeous folio ‘Liederbuch’ lent by the 


section 


is the 15th century. 


Fiirstenberg Court Library, Donaueschingen, con- 
taining painted illustrations executed by Wolfheim 
Those who have inspected the 
autograph text of ‘The Mastersingers’ in the Opera 


| section will attach special interest to its complement 


the manuscript ‘Liederbuch’ of Hans Sachs, dated 
1554, and containing a preface written in the cobbler- 
poet’s own hand. After inspecting Schubert’s auto- 
graph manuscript of ‘ Die Forelle,’ the visitor may 
wish to break off to visit the Austrian Hall, where 
so many Schubert treasures are on view. Pathetic 
interest attaches to the actual Inventory of Schubert’s 
effects taken after death. No cash figures in the list. 
The items include one hat, five pairs of shoes, a pair 
of boots, ten pairs of trousers, &c., all estimated at 
very modest sums, besides ‘ some old written music 
which is not to hand from the executor, valued at ten 
gulden.’ The total assets work out at sixty-three 
gulden, but these are absorbed in the two hundred 
and sixty-nine gulden nineteen kreutzer that fall to 
be paid for medical attendance ! 

An examination of Schumann’s autograph manu- 
script of ‘ Widmung’ leads on naturally to a visit to 
the Schumann Museum, which no one should neglect. 
| Here will be found a reproduction of the room where 
Robert and Clara Schumann lived, worked, and 
taught. The identical furniture is there, set out so 
far as possible in its original arrangement, by the 
professor in charge, who is compiling all available 
information about the Schumanns. With this end 
in view he is anxious to get into touch with any 
pupilsof Madame Schumann. The Museum contains, 
among other the opera of ‘Genoveva’ in 
Schumann’s own hand. 

The survey of the ‘ Lied,’ in the Historical section, 
may then be completed by inspecting the autograph 
songs of Brahms, Loewe, Wolf, Strauss, and others. 

As an instance of the priceless treasures to be met 
with under the department of Opera, one case alone 
contains the autograph scores of Mozart’s * Schau- 
spieldirektor,’ ‘The Marriage of Figaro,’ and ‘The 
Magic Flute,’ not to mention Weber’s ‘Oberon’ and 
‘Freischiitz The Wagner representation is less 
complete than that of Mozart. Possibly this may 
be due to the fact that Bayreuth is meantime unrepre- 
sented. Still, I was able to see the autograph 
pianoforte score of ‘ Siegfried,’ as well as autograph 
texts of ‘The Valkyrie,’ ‘Tristan,’ and ‘The 
Mastersingers,’ and, in the Munich department, the 
autograph score of ‘ Liebesverbot.’ 

Mention of the autographs would not be complete 
without a reference to the section devoted to modern 
composers. In the large glass cases which line the 
corridor are set out photographs, autograph scores, 
and first editions of the works of such men as Strauss, 
Schreker, Stravinsky, Bartédk, Schénberg, Busoni, 
de Falla, and many others. The very interesting 
and scrupulously neat manuscripts of Strauss 
may be supplemented in the Austrian section 
by a study of the autograph scores of ‘Rosen- 
kavalier’ and his new’ opera, ‘ Schlagsahne’ 
(“Whipped Cream’). A man with whom I talked 
advanced a theory that a composer’s characteristics 
were faithfully mirrored in his musical handwriting, 
land cited Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Brahms, and 
Strauss in support. And not only his characteristics 
|but his aptitude in composition—a comparison 
‘of Mozart’s scores showed that he could write a 
|minuet more easily and lightly than an Andante 
|movement. Among modern composers Delius has 
| representation, also Eugéne d’Albert, whose opera, 
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‘Tiefland’ is given from time to time at the 
Frankfort Opera House. But the visitor will look 
in vain for Elgars ‘Dream of Gerontius’ or 
‘Enigma’ Variations, for Holst’s ‘Planets,’ and 
the other British works which have established them- 
selves in concert-halls at home and abroad. Surely 
it argues a short-sighted policy that on so unique an 
occasion British music should go by default. Ata 
time when the wealth of Tudor music has been for 
the first time fully explored, and placed at the 
disposal of the public, an effort could have been made 
to redeem our country in the eyes of the world from 
the reproach under which it has laboured. As it is, 
the inference to be drawn by the visitor to the} 
Halls of Nations is that in the realm of creative music 
Britain alone is silent. 

In close correlation with the opera section is the | 
department which deals with staging. Under Dr. | 
Wallerstein, who is shortly to take up work at the} 
Vienna Opera House, Frankfort has attained, for 
scenic effects, a position in the very front rank. The| 
exhibits commence with a full-sized reproduction of 
the scenery used in the first Frankfort performance | 
of ‘Clemenza di Tito,’ in 1799. The reconstruc- 
tion is modelled on a contemporary coloured print. 
Among the many brilliantly lit stage models of 
different periods and places, special interest attaches 
to the designs of Dr. Wallerstein, to which a large 
share of representation is given. After witnessing 
the performances of ‘Turandot’ and the earlier 
portions of ‘ The Ring,’ each opera in a new setting 
designed by him, I was interested in studying his 
work in detail alongside of what was being done 
elsewhere. There was much to admire in the 
‘Turandot’ models from the Diisseldorf Opera 
House, and the photographs from the recent pro- 
duction at Dortmund. But the boldness of Dr. 
Wallerstein’s designs, the sweep of brilliant colour, 
the dazzling opalescent effects, have a quality all their 
own. He has a fondness for deep indigos and 
rich crimsons which were particularly effectively 
employed in the scenes and costumes of ‘The 
Valkyrie.’ He markedly successful in his 
suggestion of the primeval, and of vast spaces ; 
modern in his vision, without the excesses which 
obtrude themselves in the Spanish and Russian 
futurist exhibits. Passing on from Dr. Wallerstein’s 
work, a scene from Korngold’s ‘ Dead City’ is effective 
in its modernity, if rather repellent. Here a street in 
Bruges is represented with the branches of a tree in 
the foreground suggesting the form of a skeleton 
hand clutching at air. 

Much time might profitably be spent among the 





1s 


varied collections of instruments. Those who are 
interested in the early music of primitive races 
have ample field for study, and the results of 


the inspection may be supplemented from gramo- 
phone records of the actual native music. The steps 
in the manufacture of the pianoforte and the violin 
may be studied in detail. Military music is very 
exhaustively treated, and a complete set is shown of 
the instruments of the Naumburg Town Band of 
1560. But the ordinary lay visitor lingers over the | 
wonderful collection of harpsichords, &c., lent by 
the Neupert firm. Here is the history of the 
pianoforte from the days of the monochord with 
its single string stopped to the tone by a wooden 
block moving underneath it. Particularly attractive 
are the two-manual Riicker harpsichords made at 
Antwerp between the years 1599 and 1617, with 
their charmingly painted lids. Virginals, spinets, 


|}on December 2, 


cembalos, clavichords, and hammerklaviers are all 
on view, and the visitor is encouraged to try 
them by contemporary music which is placed on 
the desks for the purpose. Curiosities, too, are 
there in abundance: one a pianoforte in which a 
pedal operates a drum and cymbals; another, and 
not least curious, a Janko pianoforte, 1875, 
containing six manuals, each composed entirely of 
whole-tones and each pitched a semitone deeper 
than the keyboard immediately above it. 

From whole-tones to quarter-tones is a step, and 
for this the visitor must proceed to the instructional 
department, for which a room is set apart for 
the Quarter-Tone Academy of Prague. Its exhibits 
consist of a grand pianoforte, a number of 
harmoniums, and a clarinet, all in quarter-tones. 
The keyboard instruments have three manuals. 
The middle is set at a quarter-tone’s interval from 


the lowest. The third is identical in pitch with 
the first, and is designed to enable the player 
who is on the black notes of the second to reach 


his quarter-tones without the degree of movement 
of the hand which would be called for in dropping 


to the lowest keyboard. The scale technique 
seems to be accomplished principally by means 
of the first, third, and fourth fingers. A student 
played some modulations and cadences on the 


harmonium, which, while bizarre, were quite effective 
and not unpleasing to the ear. I am told that the 
pupils of the Academy-—which is in its third year— 
have increased from four to fifteen, and the present 
output of compositions amounts to forty, 

The mechanical instruments—gramophone, radio, 
&c.—have a world to themselves where they have no 
temptation to trouble the delicate ears of the harpsi- 
chord students. 

Early printing and engraving of music-books and 
music, the representation of musical instruments and 
music in paintings and engravings, in sculpture 
and porcelain, are branches largely represented, but 
here omitted for reasons of space. 

In the Halls of the Nations much that is treated 
on broad lines in the historical section may be 
followed up in detail. Austria is particularly rich in 
its Haydn, Mozart, Beethoven, Schubert,and Brahms 
relics. Poland, might be expected, depends 
largely on Chopin for its interest, and exhibits many 
autograph manuscripts and letters. Czecho-Slovakia 
draws upon its violin school, as does Belgium, but 
the latter country has particularly fine 
exhibition of harpsichords. the Chinese 
Republic is represented. 

The violinist is well catered for. If he desires to 
inspect the Beethoven and Mendelssohn Concertos, 
the Bach solo Sonatas and G major Romance, the 
César Franck and Lekeu Sonatas, each in original 
autograph score, all he has to do ts to get a passport, 
buy a ticket, and visit Frankfort. 
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CHILSTON 


By JEFFREY PULVER 

The high position held by England in the musical 
world of the Middle Ages is only just being fully 
realised. It is true that we know of the Reading 
rota, ‘Sumer is icumen in,’ and of the Worcester 
compositions so eloquently described by Dom Anselm 
Hughes, O.S.B., at a Musical Association meeting 
1924 ‘printed in the ‘ Proceedings’ 
of the Association, Session 51, 1925), but thers ~ 
good deal more to be learned of the © 
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produced between 1226 and 1450. The first half of 
the 15th century was a period not wholly given over 
to jousting and warring. It was enriched also by 
the work of John Lydgate in literature and of 
John Dunstable in music. In addition, at least 
the earlier part of Lionel Power’s activity lies in 
the period mentioned, not to speak of the lesser 
lights of the school who acknowledged Dunstable 
as their head. Of the theoreticians working then, 
there are few of whom less is known than of 
Chilston. Yet the little we know suffices to place 
him among the great men who helped to found this 
nation’s art upon a basis of law and order. Not 
only this: he was also one of the few fearless 
musicians who agreed that the time had long been 
ripe for something more than harmonizing by 


fourths and fifths—the quatrible and the quinible of | 


satisfying as 


his _pre- 


earlier generations. Pleasant and 
these progressions undoubtedly were to 


decessors, they would certainly pall upon the ears | 


of Chilston, and, a little later, of Power. The 


unbroken procession of fourths or fifths was already | 
menaced earlier, and an excellent example of the} 


14th-century use of what Chilston calls the ‘imperfite 
cordis’ can be seen in the ‘Salve Rosa,’ printed by 
Father Hughes in the fascinating paper mentioned 
above. The theorist’s 
meri singing 


togedir (of) three or 


fower or five thyrds also as many syxts 

also as many tenths, &c., 
was the herald of a new order. The hitherto 
‘barbarous’ successions of thirds and sixths were 
drawn into the network of a harmony that was| 
rapidly becoming modernised. And all this 
wonderful change in the musical outlook of the 


leaders in the art of music, and all this to us 
amazing cultivation of the ear, came about in an 
era by no means generally supposed to have been 


adapted to the furtherance of any art save that of | 


killing. Henry V. was busy with his prodigious 


task in France, and the air rang with the doings at | . : 

|} continues 
the | 7 - 
. | modernised) : 
In the succeeding | 


Agincourt, with the capture of Rouen, with 


terms of the Treaty of Troyes. 


reign Henry VI. and the Maid of Orleans filled the | 


centre of the stage, and before the 


half-century | 


closed the long list of our losses in France began to| 


be recorded. 
the Roses commenced. 


Scarcely five years later the Wars of 
This consideration 


would | 


seem to be a complete refutation of the theories that | 


seek to explain our ignorance of the art of certain 


periods by ascribing the loss of evidence to the| 
But history has taught us| 


troubles of the times. 
that greater domestic upheavals had just as little 
influence upon the art of the country—very 
influence, that is, upon the desire for music. Indeed, 
it seems that wars have generally increased 
country’s thirst for it. 
happenings in the art-world of medizwval England 
must surely be due to nothing more than the fewness 
of the men capable of writing and the crass 
ignorance of supposedly more enlightened eras 
whose representatives thought 
their books with the vellum 
compositions were written. 
Coming to Chilston himself, we are faced with 
several doubts. Who, in the first place, was he? 
We do not know. What did he compose? We do 
not know. Of his life we know equally—nothing. 


upon which older 


But we do know that John Wylde, Precentor of | Which 
1460), wrote out a number of| governed the (generally extempore) harmonization 
in a volume now known as|of the plainsong. 


Waltham Abbey (c. 
theoretical treatises 


little | 


the | 
Our ignorance, then, of the} 


nothing of binding | 


| 
| 
} 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


‘Lansdowne MS. 763’ (British Museum). This 
book came into the possession of Thomas Tallis at 
the Dissolution, and his name is to be found 
twice inscribed in the manuscript. The courageous 
organist lived to a venerable age in spite of the 
anathema launched against the person who laid 
hands upon the book: ‘Quemquidem librum, aut 
hunc titulum, qui malitiose abstulerit aut deleverit, 
anathema sit.’ Even the writings in this manuscript, 
which can, I think, be ascribed to Chilston, are 
often denied him. But I believe it will be generally 
allowed that in all these old manuscripts the work 
up to the usual colophon and the signature was 
to be given to the owner of the signature. 
In ‘Lansdowne 763’ the fifteenth treatise is signed 
with Lionel Power’s name, while the sixteenth to 
the nineteenth, are brought to a conclusion by the 
remark (folio 1224), ‘secundum Chilston.’ The 
| doubt that exists in the minds of some historians is 
whether the first of these treatises should not be 
ascribed to Power, since it is a continuation of that 
writer’s ‘Tretis upon ye Gamme, &c.’ But it 
would be equally logical to suppose that were this 
| the case, John Wylde, who wrote during Power’s 
| life-time, would undoubtedly have placed the signature 
| one treatise later on. Judging even by the contents 
| and the phraseology, there seems no reason why all 
| the treatises lying between the signatures of Power 
|and Chilston should not be given to the latter. 

| The value of the first treatise lies in the circum- 
|stance that it is to be reckoned with the earliest 
|works in English dealing with the harmonization 
organizing) in thirds and sixths. It commences : 








Here followeth a litil tretise according to the ferst 
tretise of the syght of descant [presumably that of 
Power which precedes it], and also for the syght of 

| countir and for the syght of the countirtenor, and of 
ffaburdon [the ‘syght’ or ‘sight’ being the position 
of a harmonizing voice in relation to the plainsong]. 
After explaining the nine perfect and imperfect 

‘accordis’ discussed in Power’s treatise, Chilston 

with his own regulations (spelling 


Also it is to wit that there be three degrees of 
descant, the quatrible sight and the treble sight and 
the mean sight. The mean beginneth in a fifth above 
the plainsong in voice and with the plainsong in sight. 
The treble beginneth in an eighth above in voice, and 
with the plainsong in sight. The quatrible beginneth 
in a twelfth above in voice, and with the plainsong in 
sight. To the mean belongeth properly five accords, 
setlicet: unison, third, fifth, sixth, and eighth. To 
the treble song belongeth properly five accords, 
scilicet: fifth, sixth, eighth, tenth, and twelfth. To 
the quadrible belongeth properly five accords, sct/icet: 


eighth, tenth, twelfth, thirteenth, and fifteenth. 
Furthermore, it is to wit that of all the chords of 
descant some be above the plainsong, and some 
beneath, and some with the plainsong. And 
so the descanter of the mean shall begin his 
descant with the plainsong in sight and a fifth 
above in voice; and so he shall end it in a fifth 


having next before a third if the plainsong descend 
and end downward, as fa, Mi, Mi, Re, Re, Ut; 
the second above in sight is a sixth above in voice ; 
the third beneath in sight is a third above in voice ; 
the fourth above in sight is an eighth above in voice ; 
the sixth above in sight is a tenth above in voice, in 
the which tenth the descanter of the mean may sing if 
the plainsong go low; nevertheless there belong no 
more accords to the mean but five, as it is aforesaid. 
how simple were the rules 


shows that 


Chilston is then equally explicit 
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in regard to the treatment of the quatrible and the 
treble. This is followed by more advanced hints on 
the methods whereby a composition could be relieved 
of its monotony : 


. . also it is fair and merry singing many imperfect 
chords together, as for to sing three or four or five 
thirds together, a fifth or a unison next after. Also as 
many sixths next after an eighth ; also as many tenths | 
next after a twelfth; also as many thirteenths next 
after a fifteenth ; this manner of singing is merry to 
the singer and to the hearer. 





This sanctioning of a succession of imperfect 
consonances such as thirds and sixths will probably | 
be the first to be discovered in an English treatise, | 
and argues considerable advance towards the modern | 
system of harmony. Chilston’s account of faux- | 
bourdon, that mode of descanting so popular in| 
England at such an early date that we might} 
claim its first use in these islands with com-| 
parative certainty, is particularly lucid. Consisting | 
essentially of an organizing by the treble and alto at | 
intervals of a sixth and a third above the tenor, faux- 
bourdon was common in this country certainly as 
early as the very opening of the 13th century, being | 
in all probability of even greater antiquity here. 
Gulielmus Monachus (Coussemaker, Scrif/ores, IL., 
273 #7) gives an example of the English faburden 
in which he employs two staves : the lower carrying | 
the unsung plainsong and the upper the three-part | 
harmony. The tenor part is given in open notes with | 
the altus above and the treble below (sung an octave 
higher), in black notes. Chilston’s directions are : 


For the least process of sights natural and most in 
use is expedient to declare the sight of Faburden, the | 
which hath but two sights, a third above the plainsong | 
in sight, the which is a sixth from the treble in voice ; 
and even with the plainsong in sight, the which is an 
eighth from the treble in voice. These two accords of 
the Faburden must rewle be the mean of the plain- 
song, for when he shall begin his Faburden he 
must attend to the plainsong, and set his sight even 
with the plainsong, and his voice in a fifth beneath the 
plainsong ; and after that, whether the plainsong 
ascend or descend, to set his sight always both in rule 
and space above the plainsong in a third; and after 
that the plainsong haunteth his course either in acutes, 
from G sol re ut above, to G sol re ut beneath, to 
close downward in sight, even upon the plainsong, 
upon one of these keys, D /a so/ re, C sol fa ut, 
A la mi re, G sol re ut, beneath. 


And much more of a like nature. 


Following this treatise are a set of short tracts | 
which are without doubt to be attributed to Chilston, | 


the general heading reading : 


Treatises divers of musical proportions and of their 
natures and denominations first in English and then in 
Latin. 


These contain the usual! rules for deciding the ratios | 
by which the rhythmic measures were to be divided | 
in the days of mensurable music (see my ‘ Dictionary | 


of Old English Music,’ 1923; s.v. ‘ Proportion’). 


Chilston’s work in this regard differs very little from | 
that on the same subject by all the writers from the | 
early 15th century up to the time of Thomas Morley. | 

We should like to know more of Chilston, for in| 


the present state of our knowledge we cannot even 
decide with certainty when he lived. We have no 
means of ascertaining whether the words used by 
John Wylde were Chilston’s own, or a paraphrase 
made by the copyist from a still earlier manuscript 
now lost. But one thing is certain; and this is that 


Chilston was a musical savant who lived at least five 
hundred years ago, and who wrote works which 
crystallised the usages of his own and the immediately 
preceding eras, and which were employed in the 
instruction of choristers and composers for many a 
generation. 


NEW LIGHT ON LATE TUDOR COMPOSERS 
By W. H. GRATTAN FLOOD 
XXVII.—JOHN HILTON, SEN. 

For long there was much confusion over the 
compositions attributed to Hilton, but the discovery 
of Hilton the younger having been born in 
1599 at once dismisses his claim as composer 
of the delightful madrigal, ‘Fair. Oriana, Beauty’s 
Queen’—a claim which must therefore be accorded 
his father, John Hilton the elder. As a fact, we 


|have ample particulars of the career of Hilton the 
| younger, whose works, however, were not composed 


till the reign of Charles I.,and therefore do not come 
within the scope of our present series. But it is 
with Hilton, sen., that I now propose to deal, and 


| though the new light is not all that could be desired, 


yet the additional biographical data will serve to 
clear up the confused statements that have long been 
current regarding this late Tudor composer. 


Dr. Fellowes cautiously writes of the elder Hilton 
as follows : 

He is probably to be identified with a lay clerk of 
Lincoln Cathedral who, in 1594, was appointed 
organist of Trinity College, Cambridge. He appears 
to have died before the year 1612, when his successor 
was appointed. 


As far as my researches go, John Hilton, sen., 


| was born about the year 1560, and probably graduated 
}in music in 


1583. Though there is no absolute 
certainty of his degree, yet in the inscription on his 


| five-part madrigal contributed to Oriana, in 1601, 


his name appears with the title, ‘ Batcheler of Musick.’ 
In 1583 he was appointed lay-clerk in Lincoln 
Cathedral, and his name occurs among the counter- 
tenors in 1584. He was not, as has been stated, 
|organist of Lincoln Cathedral, a position held by 
| Thomas Butler from 1572 to 1595, but it is probable 
that he acted as deputy, inasmuch as Butler, like 
| Byrd, was a Roman Catholic. Hilton was apparently 
| Master of the Choristers, and in that capacity got up 
plays for the boys; for, as is recorded in the Chapter 
| Book, on January 21, 1593, he received the sum of 
thirty shillings for his services in the preparation of 
two comedies acted by the choristers. 

From the notes collected by the late Canon 
| Maddison we learn that John Hilton was much 
appreciated by the Chapter, and that on his appoint- 
| ment as organist of Trinity College, Cambridge, on 
January 26, 1594, he was permitted by the Lincoln 
Chapter to dispose of his house in the Close. He 
took up his residence at Trinity College, Cambridge, 
and there continued for nearly eighteen years. While 
at Cambridge he composed his beautiful madrigal, 
‘Fair Oriana, Beauty’s Queen’ (in 1600), which was 
duly published as No. 5 of ‘The Triumphs of Oriana,’ 
edited by Thomas Morley, in 1601. Hilton must have 
got married whilst at Cambridge, probably in 1597, 
and his son and namesake, the younger Hilton, was 
born in 1599. The exact date of Hilton’s death has 
not been recorded, but it is safe to assume that it was 
in the winter of 1611, or early in 1612, as his successor, 
| George Mason, was appointed organist of Trinity 
| College in 1612. 
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In addition to the Oriana madrigal, a goodly 
number of Church services were composed by Hilton, 
including an anthem in the Music School, Oxford. 
In the Bodleian Musical Collection, MS. ff. 25-28, 
is a seven-part anthem, ‘Call to remembrance,’ by 
‘John Hilton, senior,’ while other pieces by him are 
in various Cathedral libraries. In the British Museum, 
among Add. MSS. 29,283-29,285, there is a String 
Trio by ‘Hilton,’ but it is doubtful whether this is to 
be ascribed to the elder or the younger man. Recent 
writers have claimed for him the anthem ‘ Lord, for 
Thy tender mercies’ sake,’ but I see no reason to 
doubt the traditional ascription to Farrant (see article 
in my ‘Early Tudor Composers’ (Oxford University 
Press, 1925), although Dr. Walker, in his ‘ History of 
Music in England’ (new edition, 1924), seems to 
think that this anthem was composed probably ‘by 
Tye himself or some one very much under his 
influence.’ 

Finally, if Hilton the elder had composed nothing 
else save his madrigal, ‘Fair Oriana, Beauty’s 
Queen,’ which Dr. Walker praises, ‘ with its very 
pretty bell-like refrain,’ he deserves not to be 
neglected among the late Tudor composers. His 


whole. But Mr. Dent is another question altogether. 
Why is he tired of Beethoven? Three possible 
answers to this question suggest themselves. 

In the first place, at some period of his life 
Mr. Dent may have devoted himself too exclusively 
to the study of Beethoven. That is quite possible ; 
for he would not be the only musician who has 
spent too much time in the worship of his favourite 
hero to the neglect of other masters of music. I well 
remember Ebenezer Prout telling us that he never 
let a day pass without playing some of the great 
‘Forty-eight.’ I have been told of an eminent 
organist who never gave his pupils anything to 
practise but the music of Bach. There are probably 
many similar cases. There are also people who, if 
they could have their way, would permit nothing but 
plainsong in the service of the Church. They have 
so saturated themselves with it that they are unable 
to perceive merit in any other style. Indeed, there 
is always a temptation to a one-sided devotion in 
matters of art. And of course in things other than 
artistic: it is characteristic of human nature. One of 
our greatest moralists has warned us of the danger 
of a too great affection for toffy. Toffy for break- 





son graduated Mus. Bac. from Trinity College, 
Cambridge, in 1626. 

BEETHOVEN! 
F ROGGATI 


TIRED OF 
By ARTHUR T. 


I have seldom read anything which has caused me | 
greater pain than the extracts from Mr. Dent's | 
article on Beethoven in the Musical Quarterly. | 
They have given me a shock akin, in some degree, | 
to that which I should feel if a man whom I had| 
hitherto regarded as a pillar of the Church, should | 
suddenly renounce his faith in Christianity. When I | 
think of the splendid work which Mr. Dent has done | 
for music, his volte-face seems to me simply appalling. | 
But there must be a cause for it; and surely it is a| 
matter of importance for all of us to endeavour to} 
discover what it is. /tague gui se existimat stare, | 
videat ne cadat. 

Mr. Dent is tired of Beethoven. But before we| 
try to ascertain why, let us ask, Is he tired of| 
Shakespeare, or Dante, or Virgil, or of whoever may | 
happen to be his favourite authors? Is he unable to 
read them, or to dip into them, again and again? 
He no longer values Beethoven’s music as he used to | 
do: has he also changed his opinion of Shakespeare's | 
works? If not, why not? Of course, there have 
always been artists who have been esteemed more 
highly at one time than at another; but, except in| 
the domain of music, they have been men of the} 
second or third rank. It would be almost, if not | 
quite impossible to name a poet, painter, s¢« ulptor, | 
architect, or even a man of science, who has been 
universally acclaimed as standing in the front rank, | 
but whose position has been challenged in after years 
by anyone whose opinion carries weight. But in 
recent years all the great composers, with the single | 
exception of Bach, have been disparaged in turn. | 
Why? It might be reasonably supposed that it| 
required as much audacity to assail Beethoven as to 
attack Shakespeare, Titian, or Michael Angelo; but 
it is not so. Composers whose works have as much 
chance of performance fifty years hence as they have 
of being heard in the moon, relieve their spleen by | 
sneering at Beethoven. ‘That is a fact which does | 
not perturb me in the least; nor do I feel much 
concern regarding 


| 
| 
| 


the ‘younger generation’ as a| ever 


fast, luncheon, and dinner—even toffy may in time 
become monotonous. Dare I| suggest that Mr. Dent 


| in past years may have possibly (I say only possibly) 


indulged in overmuch toffy ? 

Returning to Beethoven, I certainly think that the 
ill-advised criticism of many who have written during 
the last fifty years is largely responsible for this too 
exclusive devotion to his works. To quote only 
one example. Dannreuther has said, referring to 
Beethoven’s latest works : 


He passes beyond the horizon of a mere singer and 
poet, and touches upon the domain of the seer and 
the prophet, where, in unison with all genuine mystics 
and ethical teachers, he delivers a message of religious 
love and resignation, identification with the sufferings 
of all living creatures, deprecation of self, negation of 
personality, release from the world. 


To which I reply, ‘It’s all my-eye and Betty Martin.’ 
But it is criticism of this kind which has led many 
people to search for something in Beethoven’s music 
which is not there. 

Music can be beautiful or ugly, solemn or lively, 
serious or funny, stately or grotesque, and so on; 
but it cannot be religious or irreligious, moral o1 
immoral: it has the qualities of a landscape, but not 
of a portrait. Set to words, it can emphasise the 
meaning of those words, or it can detract from it; 
it can accomplish either of these ends to a marvellous 
degree, as those who are accustomed to attend 
public worship know very well. But apart from 
language, music cannot express concrete ideas 
Those who think otherwise are simply deceived by 
some fortuitous association of thought. 

At this point I am led to make a digression, for 
which I hope I may be pardoned, inasmuch as it is 
not unconnected with Mr. Dent’s treatment of his 
subject, nor with the remarks of Dannreuther quoted 
above. It is to say that religion and morality are not 
synonymous terms, although many people, whose 


| ideas are hazy on both subjects, treat them as such. 


The first relates to creed: the second to conduct. 
Religion is to morality what the science of music is to 
the art of music. One is the foundation: the other 
is the superstructure. And unless the strings and 
pipes are in tune, the symphony will suffer. 

However, I do not imagine that Mr. Dent was 
influenced by any such theory as that of 
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Dannreuther’s in devoting himself to overlong study 
of Beethoven’s works, assuming the latter to be the| 
cause of his present enmuz. So I pass on to consider | 
another possible cause. 

Judging from what he has written, Mr. Dent} 
appears to suffer from an unquenchable thirst for | 
new music. No matter how good the music may be, | 
if he has heard it before, he does not want to hear it | 
again. How different is this attitude from that of | 
the poor Philistine who is unable really to enjoy any 
composition until he has listened to it at least a dozen | 
times! It is a question of quick digestion; the} 
difference between the lion and the ox. ‘The patient 
and placid ruminant goes on calmly chewing | 
the cud of—shall we say, ‘The Messiah,’ or 
‘Elijah,’ quietly thinking all the time how sweet 
it is; while the king of beasts is eagerly lapping | 
the blood of a freshly-slain antelope, pausing perhaps 
for a moment to growl: ‘This is the only experience 
worth recapturing !’ 

Or, to vary the metaphor, it may well be that his | 
intense desire for new music, inflamed by an 
abnormally rapid and full perception of its beauty, | 
like an appetite growing by what it feeds upon, 
renders Mr. Dent more fitly comparable to a 
musical Don Giovanni, estremamente licenszioso, 
quickly draining to the dregs, in a few draughts, 
every musical pleasure that presents itself, at a rate 
quite impossible to more sluggish natures. Of 
course I cannot tell; but I suggest that Mr. Dent’s 
power of assimilation may be the solution of the 
problem which confronts us. 

A third possible solution has been already suggested 
by ‘ Feste,’ though with some hesitation. Garrick once 
said of Johnson, ‘ Now he is thinking which side of | 
the argument he will take.’ Similarly, Stella said of 
Swift: ‘ It was well-known that the Dean could write 
finely upon a broomstick.’ For myself, I can only 
say that I am quite sure that Mr. Dent could have 
written with equal brilliance on the other side ; and 
that if he found himself unable to write finely upon 
a broomstick, he would have no difficulty in the case 
of a baton. However, I am afraid that we must 
take him seriously, believing that the article in the 
Musical Quarterly expresses his present views: at 
the same time hoping that, as they cannot possibly 
have been always his, a lengthened rest given to 
the music of Beethoven will enable him to change 
them. 

A very practical question remains. How can the 
average musician avoid the fatal mistake of too much 
devotion to any single composer? I can imagine 
some one making a practice of reading nothing but 
Shakespeare, taking a play or a poem or fifty of the 
sonnets every day. I cannot say that I have ever 
met such an individual; but I knew a man who spent 
all his evenings in reading, and read nothing but 
the Bible. An extreme case, no doubt; but perhaps 
not so rare as one would wish to think. 

It is the pianist, of course, who has by far the 
largest amount of music from which to choose; and 
has therefore the least excuse for narrowness of 
vision. To the pianist | would venture to suggest 
some such scheme as the following, for private study 
at least, if not for public performance. 


(1.) Bach, alternating with other old Masters ; 
(2.) Haydn and his successors, 1732-70; 
(3.) Beethoven ; 


(4.) Cramer and his successors, including Mendels- 
sohn, 1771-1809 ; 


| third, 


jare widely 


(5.) Chopin and Schumann alternately ; 

(6.) Liszt and his successors, 1811 down to what- 

ever date the pianist chooses. 

The above plan, which I myself have adopted for 
many years, allows great variety of detail. It gives, 
I think, due prominence to Beethoven (one in six) ; 
and also to Bach, Chopin, and Schumann (one in 
twelve to each). All other composers would occur 
much less frequently, or else at much longer intervals, 
according as their works were taken in succession or 
alternation, 

For the organist a totally different scheme is 
necessary. ‘The following is a good one: 

(1.) English composers ; 

(2.) Bach; 

3.) Latin composers ; 

(4.) Teutonic composers (excluding Bach) ; 

5.) Arrangements (The foregoing consisting 
entirely of works originally written for the 
organ.) 

The above scheme wou!d be very suitable for 
recitals for either composite or one-composer 
programmes. In my church work for many years 
past I arranged my voluntaries thus: First Sunday 
in the month, English music; second ditto, Bach ; 
Latin composers; fourth, Teutonic. When 
there was a fifth Sunday, I played arrangements. 

Chamber music for strings, with or without 
pianoforte, can also be arranged in cycles of five : 

(1.) Old Masters ; 

2.) Haydn and his successors ; 

3.) Beethoven ; 

(4.) The successors of 

Schumann) ; 
5.) From Schumann to the present time. 


Beethoven (including 


All the above schemes, of course, are primarily 
intended for private use and enjoyment. When 
we consider public performances—especially of 
orchestral, operatic, and choral works—the conditions 
different. Commercial considerations 
come to the front, and we can only be more or 
less thankful for what the gods send us. 


OPERA FOR ONE 
By C. W. ORR 

Posterity has not dealt kindly by Ludwig II., King 
of Bavaria. He has acquired a second-hand immor- 
tality as the benefactor and patron of Wagner, but 
historians have not spared him on this account, 
Fastening on his artistic 
discovered therein evidence of mental and moral 
decadence, and dismiss him with a pitying sneer or 
a contemptuous shrug as a kind of Royal Pantaloon 

a bad joke on the part of Destiny. It is not 
surprising that a monarch who ran up castles on 
suitably romantic promontories merely for the look 
of the thing, or (suitably attired in shining tinsel 
floated about a lake in a boat drawn by a clock-work 
swan in order to realise better the conception of 
‘Lohengrin,’ should receive scant sympathy from sub 
sequent biographers, least of all from this age which, in 
spite of nigger-dancing, Bolshevism, and the League 
of Nations, prides itself on viewing life through 
commonsense spectacles. Nor should | dream of 
more extravagant’ tancies. 
Picturesque battlements frowning over raging 
torrents are poor substitutes for depleted State 
coffers, and any monarch unfortunate enough to be 
endowed with artistic tendencies (a combination 
happily rare) would do well to remember that in a 


idiosyncrasies, they have 


defending Ludwig’s 
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question of State versus Art it is the former that has 
the prior claim. Ludwig did not remember—Ainc | 
tlle invective. 

Yet as one who never finds it more difficult to 
love his neighbour as himself than when seated in 
the concert-hall or opera-house, | own to sympathising 
with one of Ludwig’s ideals: I refer to his con- 
ception of the perfect audience of one listener. 
Nor do I understand why this particular form of 
self-indulgence should be stigmatised as ego-mania, 
sublimated selfishness, and so forth. If one is rich 
enough to pay the piper and call the tune, may he 
not go a step further and dictate the manner in 
which the tune shall be played? Ludwig realised— 
as what sensitive listener does not ?—the almost utter 
impossibility of absolute concentration on music in 
the midst of a host of fellow-listeners. And who 
shall say he was wrong? Which of us regular 
opera-goers has not suffered at one time or another 
from some of the attendant evils thereof: the 
inevitable late-comer who trips over one during the 
Overture ; the victim of the cough which, painfully 
suppressed or muted during the soft passages, breaks 
out into despairing relief during a /ortissimo,; the 
crinkling of programmes, and the like? We grow 
accustomed to these things much as one may grow 
accustomed to a wart on the nose or a wooden leg, 
but they have a subconscious irritant effect to which 
we react in the varying degrees of our sensitiveness 
thereto. No doubt Ludwig carried his idea too far. 
Given a Bayreuth of one’s own to play with it would 
require considerable force of character not to extend 
to a few intimes the privilege of sharing a private 
performance of ‘Tristan.’ But with the burning zeal 
of an enthusiast Ludwig went the whole way, and even 
his detractors must allow him the courage of his 
convictions. 

And so as one sympathising to some extent with 
the ‘Mad Monarch,’ I am grateful to the B.B.C. for 
enabling me to come near to his ideal of an operatic 
performance. On the opening night of the opera 
season, alone in a room, seated in a comfortable 
chair, I listened to the first Act of ‘Rosenkavalier’ 
in a mood of unalloyed content. The spectacle of 
the stage setting and the actors was denied me, but 
this counted for little on the whole. I am not 
sure that broadcast performances of opera are not an 
actual improvement on Ludwig’s ideal, and I am 
convinced that should the ‘Ring’ ever be given in 
this manner (a consummation devoutly to be wished 
listeners would appreciate the dramas as never 
before—for it is precisely on the spectacular side 
that the great cycle comes to grief, and the absence 
of the visible counterparts of Wagner's gods 
and demi-gods would conceal from the listener the 
gulf existing between them and his’ musical 
conceptions thereof. Titanic as they are in their 
music, on the stage Brunnhilde appears too often as 
a more voluminous figure of Britannia, Wotan as a 
cross between a peevish King Lear and a down-at- 
heels Macbeth, while the ideal Siegfried would seem 
to be even more impossible of realisation—and the 
glorious strains associated with them serve only to 
accentuate their all-too-human personification before 
the footlights 

So I look forward to that remote time when the 
complete ‘Ring’ shall be broadcast, and like Ludwig 
in his box I shall revel in my complete detachment 
from the outer world, and listen to Wagner's 
masterpiece as his Royal patron preferred to hear it 
—alone. 


A BERLIOZ CAPRICE AND ITS 


*PROGRAMME’ 
By Tom S. WoTTON 


It is popularly supposed that Berlioz was unable to 
compose without some definite picture in his mind. 
As Sir Henry Hadow says (‘Studies in Modern 
Music,’ first series) : 

Even the little violin solo which he wrote for 
Artét has one of these elaborate analyses on its title- 
page, and accounts for every phrase and every modu- 
lation with the most remorseless assiduity. 

While admitting that the French Master at times 
sought inspiration from some ‘ programme,’ it is 
questionable whether he often composed in the 
meticulous manner suggested. 

But be that as it may! For the moment we are 
not concerned with Berlioz’s attitude towards pro 
grammes in general, but merely with one particular 
instance—the ‘elaborate analysis’ which heads the 
‘Réverie et Caprice,’ Romance for violin and 
orchestra (or pianoforte), first performed on 
February 2, 1842, with the solo played by Alard. 
Connected with this are several points of interest, 
not the least of them being that it was of written by 
Berlioz. The full text is to be found in the Berlioz 
Edition, together with the German and English 
translations. It will suffice to give the opening 
sentences of the latter : 

A pale transparent light is hovering over the earth. 
Soft breezes are stirring the floating mist and make the 
balmy air of the evening tremble. A man, with his 
eyes vaguely turned towards the fading light, seems to 
listen to the mysterious voices around him. But his 
gaze is void, and he does not hear—he is dreaming ! 
The piece does not appear to have been an entire 

success. Le Journal des Débats (February 7) is 
non-committal with its description of the solo as 
‘a chansonette, but a chansonette which is quite a 
poem.’ But Henri Blanchard, in La Gazette Musicale 
February 6), slyly remarks that the ‘ “ Réverie et 
Caprice ” is a réverie that some found too capricious, 
or a caprice too dreamy (réveur).’ After the second 
performance, on February 16, another writer on the 
Gazette (Maurice Bourges) expressed his surprise at 
the discussions the little work had aroused, and, while 
refusing to associate himself with those who placed 
it on the same level as some of Berlioz’s larger 
compositions, laughed at those who found a simple 
Romance of two couplets ‘incomprehensible.’ He 
then proceeded to analyse the ‘ Réverie’ from a purely 
musical point of view, and, like the two other writers, 
gave not the slightest suggestion that there was any 
programme attached to it, Possibly, if the mal- 
contents of the audience had been to'd that the 
‘trembling’ Alard was ‘going to precipitate himself 
into the luminous surf of life and taste its golden 
fruit,’ they would have found the Romance easy of 
comprehension. And Ernst, when he played the solo 
at Leipsic the following year, would not have told 
Mendelssohn that he understood nothing of the 
music, if a glance at the programme had informed 
him that ‘scanty are the smiles that meet him on the 
weary ocean of bitterness and grief.’ 

It is a curious psychological fact that when one is 
obsessed with an idea he is disposed to accept as 
evidence in support of it that which to the unbiassed 
eye seems unconvincing. Sir Henry Hadow, 
M. Adolphe Boschot, author of an_ exhaustive 
biography of Berlioz, and the late Charles Malherbe, 
part-editor of the Berlioz Edition, were all so 
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persuaded that a programme was a necessity for 
Berlioz, that when they saw one on the title-page of 
the ‘Réverie’ they did not question its genuineness. 


Every excuse can be made for the English writer, far | 


removed from the musical life and gossip of Paris, 
and penning his admirable essay at a time when 
Berliozian literature was less copious than at present. 
Indeed, many of the facts given in this article he 
could not possibly have known. But for the 
Frenchmen it is difficult to frame apologies, especially 
as they both insisted, even with ostentation, that 
they were setting forth the truth, and nothing but 
the truth. 

I suspect that the violinist, Sherlock Holmes, 
would have regarded the title-page of the Romance 
in the French edition with profound mistrust. 
Beneath the dedication and title comes the ridiculous 
programme (which, it must be admitted, reads 
somewhat better in the original), and below it 
the mention: ‘Exécuté aux Concerts populaires 
Pasdeloup par Mlle. Marie Tayau.’ The dictionaries 
are silent as regards the lady, but that she played 
the solo on Good Friday, March 26, 1880, eleven 
years after Berlioz’s death, there is no doubt. Now 
as this note could not have prophetically existed in 
the time of the composer, there is a possibility that 
the programme was equally unknown to him. This 
becomes almost a certainty when we find that the 
title-page differs considerably from the wrapper, 
which in the works of Berlioz published (as in this 
case) by Richault is always a replica of the former. 
The inference is that on the revival of the work the 
publishers brought out a reprint, using the plates 
of the issue of 1839 with a fresh title-page, and 
economically making use of the original wrappers. 

But if Berlioz was not the author of the nonsense, 
who was? Fortunately the pages of a musical paper 
of some twenty years ago give us the answer. For 
many months there appeared in Ze JWénestre/ an 
interesting series of articles by Julien Tiersot, entitled 
with Berlioz’s and 
the issue of November 5, 


‘Berlioziana,’ dealing scores 
musical autographs. In 
1905, the ‘ Réverie’ comes up for notice. 
the idea that its melody was intended in the first 
place for ‘Benvenuto Cellini,’ composed about the 
same time, M. Tiersot concludes by saying that the 
Romance was given circa 1880 at a _ Pasdeloup 
concert, with Mile. Marie Tayau as soloist. Previous 
to the performance, the conductor, the violinist, and 


Dismissing 


. by chance a third person, whom it is unnecessary to 
name, had a consultation which decided that the piece 
could not be presented to the public without an 
explanatory programme—a descriptive programme, it 
is needless to say, since it concerned Berlioz—and as 
this was lacking, the third person, whom we have not 
named, was deputed to concoct one, which was printed 
and distributed at the concert. 





From this it is clear that in 1880 the copies of the 
work in the hands of Pasdeloup and Mlle. Tayau were 
guiltless of a programme, in that respect resembling a 
modern reprint in Augener’s edition, edited by Ernst 
Heim. ‘The concoction, I may add, was not repro 
duced in Le JJénestre/, since the writer of the article 
was not ‘seeking comic effects.’ 

Pasdeloup, a man of mature 
important figure in the musical world of Paris, must 
of course have been the instigator of the foolish 
fraud, while Tiersot—it is not difficult to penetrate 
the thinly veiled identity!—had not then reached 
his majority. Mile. Tayau no doubt agreed 
discreetly with her conductor. But, after all, the 

Cc 


age and an 


publishers were most to blame, by transferring the 
rubbish to- the title-page of their new issue of 
the ‘ Réverie.’ 

The moral of the tale is that it behoves us, when 
arguing the subject of programme music, to be 
extremely cautious that we do not credit the composer 
| with something he never intended. Had Berlioz 
written the ‘elaborate analysis’ it might follow that 
‘the F sharp minor implies despair, that a semiquaver 
figure is meant to symbolise doubt or agitation, and 
that wvoluptés fougueuses are embodied in a most 
innocent looking melody,’ though I personally cannot 
imagine Berlioz associating vo/up/és of any description 
with innocent melodies. But as he did not write the 
analysis, any strictures on his methods of composition 
based on the contrary supposition, fall to the ground. 

In his instrumental works Berlioz may at times 
have followed a programme with something approach- 
ing ‘remorseless assiduity,’ ¢..g., certain portions Of 
the movement depicting the death of the lovers in the 
Juliet? Symphony. But this rarely 
happened. As a rule he is content to create a 
general impression. This is proved by his not 
infrequent habit of writing a melody or movement 
first, and discovering its appropriate meaning after- 
wards. X cannot follow Y, remorselessly or otherwise, 
if Y precedes X. At red-hot speed, in a single night, 
he composes a march, retouching it in later years. 
It had been intended for a march of guards in his 
opera, ‘Les Francs Juges,’ but in the ardour of 
inspiration he produces a piece of a lawless, turbulent 
nature, little suggestive of guards or any orderly 
body of men. Jt is much more expressive of a 
revolutionary crowd watching the tumbrils pass on 
their way to the guillotine, tales of which the youthful 
Berlioz must have often heard from eye-witnesses. 
Whether the march influenced him in drawing out his 
programme of the ‘Fantastic’ Symphony, or whether, 
having hit on his scheme, he realised that the march 
fitly helped to illustrate it, matters not. In either 
case, the programme came «a/ter the music. 

Again, he has a melody for the cor anglais in his 
‘Rob Roy’ Overture, probably connected in some 


‘Romeo and 


way with Diana Vernon. The Overture is not a 
success, and the melody remains in a state of 
suspended animation. Two years later Paganini 


wants a piece to exhibit the qualities of a wonderful 
viola, so Berlioz plans a symphonic work on the 
subject of ‘Les derniers instants de Marie Stuart.’ 
Instead of Diana Vernon the melody is now employed 
to depict something pertaining to the unhappy 
Queen of Scots. ‘The violinist, however, disapproves 
the score. The solo instrument is not sufficiently 
prominent. Berlioz, now given a free hand, discards 
the Marie Stuart idea, elaborates his work, and the 
melody becomes representative of Byron’s hero, 
Harold, to whom it seems quite as appropriate as to 
Diana or Mary. And there is still another melody 
that passes from the ‘Rob Roy’ to the ‘Harold’ 
wid the ‘ Marie Stuart,’ besides much of the material 
of the first two movements of the Symphony having 
belonged originally to the Paganini piece. 

they 
insist 


In the face of such examples—and could 
easily be multiplied—it seems futile to that 
Berlioz was always tied to a rigid programme, and 


that ‘every phrase and every modulation’ were 
dependent on it. The French Master’s methods 
were not those of a Liszt with ‘Die Ideale’ or a 


Strauss with ‘Don Quixote.’ He believed in the 
expressive powers of music, but at the same time 
|realised its plasticity and inherent vagueness. A 
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theme may adequately represent Diana, Mary, or 
Harold, or half a hundred other persons or emotions, 


and it is the composer’s privilege to make his| 
selection. We may argue the niceness of his choice, 
but we must not read into his music some 
unauthorised meaning, and then rend him for 
having failed to illustrate it. The belief of the 
lady who, to Berlioz’s amusement, heard Romeo 


arriving in his cabriolet, was harmless, if it helped 
her to enjoy the music more. But she would not 
have had the right to carp at the composer’s methods, 
with no other warranty for her objections than her 
own too vivid imagination. 


MUSIC-MASTERS’ ASSOCIATION 

The annual Summer Conference of the Music- 
Masters’ Association (formerly the Union of Directors 
of Music in Secondary Schools held at 
Cambridge on June 24 and 25. By the courtesy of 
the President and Fellows accommodation 
provided in St. John’s College, and the attendance, 
though somewhat diminished by School Speech Days, 
was representative. Prof. P. C. Buck deputised for 
the Association’s President, Dr. J. W. Ivimey, who 
was unavoidably absent, and Dr. C. B. Rootham 
ably filled the chair at the discussions, 

The first of these was opened by Prof. E. J. Dent, 
who spoke on ‘Principles of Musical Education.’ 
After a happy allusion to the association of Mid- 
summer Day and J/etstersinger, Prof. Dent told 
his audience that it was for them to _ reconcile 
the respective principles of the Meistersinger and 
Walther, and emphasised the importance of the 
teacher’s self-education. Were they followers of 
routine or of adventure? In other words, was the 
spirit of their work professional or amateur? Music 
in England had long derived its greatest strength 
from the amateur, and the enormous progress it had 
made during the last thirty years was largely due to 
the work of the publi from which had 
come at least two of the most highly esteemed 
British Parry and Vaughan Williams. 
No teaching useful to the speaker 
continued, if it suggested routine; the illusion, at 
least, of adventure, was indispensable. Boys must 
be taught to form their own judgments, and the 
characteristic public school product—leadership 
counted in music than in other 


was 


was 


schools, 


( om pt sers 


was boys, 


for even more 


spheres. What was the teacher’s attitude to modern 
music? To listen to much of it, as the speaker 
was soon to do at Frankfort, was fatiguing and 


upsetting ; but its writers, many of whom he knew 
personally, were sincere, and we must not become 
fossilized and call it sheer nonsense. In English 
music to-day there were two different attitudes, the 
performer’s and the listener’s; and a_ greater 
insight, Prof. Dent claimed, to be gained 
from the stage than from the stalls. Music, like 
language, changed, and thing of beauty was 
not always a joy for ever. But what was a thing 
of Our standard must never be rigidly 
fixed. Music was always being made ; we must take 
our share in making it, and train our pupils to do 


was 


a 


beauty ? 


the same. We must, of course, know the classics ; 
we must try to understand emotionally the 
work of Dufay and Dunstable, of Wilbye and 
Weelkes. 


Other points dealt with in the course of a stimu- 
lating address concerned Beethoven, the importance 
of singing, and the necessity of appreciating rhythm 
in all its bearings. 


In the discussion which followed, Prof. P. C. Buck 
pointed out that with most schoolmasters the problem 
consisted less in placing the pupil on the stage rather 
than in the stalls, than in getting him into the theatre. 
Others who spoke included Dr. C. B. Rootham, 
Mr. W. K. Stanton (Wellington), and Mr. A. Rawlinson 
Wood (Denstone). 

Prof. F. C. Burkitt, D.D., opened a discussion on 
‘The Musical Capacity of the British People.’ After 
sketching his musical autobiography, and recounting 
experiences of musical war-work in France, Prof 
Burkitt stated as his conclusion that not more than five 
per cent. of the population were definitely musical ;_ by 
which he meant that they were able to enjoy music in its 
most absolute form—v.e., the string quartet. Another 
five per cent. were musical, but unconscious of the 
fact ; these formed the field for the musical missionary. 
Yet another five per cent. were less musical, but could 
gain much from being ina musical atmosphere. At 
the other end of the scale, five per cent. were definitely 
unmusical, though they might have high artistic gifts 
in other directions ; five per cent. more detested musi 
no less, but were prepared to admit that it might have 
its value for those who liked it. Any appreciation of 
music felt by the intermediate seventy-five per cent. 
of people was probably due to extraneous considera- 
tions, such as the words in vocal music ; the average 
man’s enjoyment of skilful performance ; and his 
feeling that time was better spent in listening to 
music than in doing nothing at all. 

Several interesting points were brought up in the 
discussion which followed. Dr. Rootham pointed 
out that the speaker’s conclusions were drawn from 
his experiences among men. What would he 
about women? Prof. Burkitt thought that in really 
musical sentiment the proportions were probably 
similar. A member maintained, quoting war 
experience, that good music, even fairly well per 
formed, appealed to the average man. Mr. Rawlinson 
Wood (Denstone) maintained the desirability of 
associating music with other elements, and vice versa. 
Shakespeare, for instance, would be dull without 
music. Prof. Buck (Harrow) said that the crucial 
test of the educational value of anything—be it 
literature, games, music—was whether it gave 
anything beyond immediate pleasure. The whole 
growth and importance of musical education during 
the last fifty years was due to the realisation that art 
educates the emotional side of human nature besides 
giving immediate pleasure. He placed the number 
of potential music-lovers as high as fifty per cent. 

Mr. H. J. Evans (Wandsworth) doubted the musical 
value of community-singing ; the exaltation it pro 
duced was probably more physical than musical 
Dr. E. W. Naylor (Emmanuel College, Cambridge 
recounted several humorous stories illustrating the 
deficiencies of the apparently ‘musical.’ Dr. Rootham 
reminded his audience of the power of environ 
ment in the evolution of musical taste. 

In replying to the discussion, Prof. Burkitt said 
that musical architecture—e.g., that of Bach 
the impression of a purpose underlying its com 
plicated technique. The real beauty, glory, and use 
of music for the musical was that it was a criticism 
of life. 

The whole Conference a most enjoyable 
function, and the best thanks of the Association are 
due to Dr. Rootham (who was responsible for the 
Cambridge arrangements) and to the hon. secretary 
Mr. A. Rawlinson Wood, for making it so. 


F. H.S. 
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THE BACH CHOIR OF BETHLEHEM, 
PENNSYLVANIA 
By JAMES ROBINSON 


The Bach Choir of Bethlehem, Pennsylvania, 


was organized for the purpose of singing only the| 


music of Johann Sebastian Bach. It has rigidly 
adhered to this during its existence. 

Dr. J. Fred. Wolle, a young and rising musician, 
descendant of a long line of musical ancestors who 
were prominent at Bethlehem since that city’s 
foundation, was organizer and leader of the Choral 
Union of Bethlehem for some years. He decided 
to go to Munich, and study the organ under 
Josef Rheinberger, the most noted 
Europe in the ’eighties. After eighteen months at 
Munich—where he was selected to be one of the four 
pupils of Rheinberger, his improvisations having 


attracted the attention of that Master, and where he} 


came under the spell of the music of Bach—he 
returned to Bethlehem and resumed the leadership 
of the Choral Union. He infused his enthusiasm 
for Bach into the organization to such an extent that 
it was successful in performing the ‘St. John’ Passion 
for the first time in America. 
‘St. Matthew’ Passion were also sung. Thinking that 
his Choral Union was willing to advance, Dr. Wolle 
suggested the singing of the Mass in B minor; but, 
on scanning the difficulties of it, the singers demurred. 
Dr. Wolle gave his ultimatum to the singers: ‘The 
Mass, or nothing!’ with the result, as there was no 
compromise, that the Choral Union was disbanded. 
For the ensuing five years Dr. Wolle confined his 
activities to teaching the organ and _ pianoforte. 
However, a group of eighty music-lovers, realising 


the loss the community sustained in allowing a man | 


of such conspicuous musical ability as Dr. Wolle 
‘to hide his light under a_ bushel,’ 
themselves to him, saying, ‘We are prepared 
to essay the Mass in B minor.’ For fourteen 
months this group rehearsed, sometimes two and three 
times a week, and on March 27, 1900, the first 
Bach Festival was held in America, in the Moravian 
Church at Bethlehem. At this Festival the Mass in 
B minor was sung complete for the first time in 
America. No musical critics had thought it worth 
while to be present, but true lovers of music, who 
heard of the enterprise, came, listened, were 
charmed, and went away and bruited abroad their 
praises of the work of the Choir. 

When it was announced that a Festival of Bach 
music for three days would be held the next year, 
critics and newspapers were well represented. 
Mr. H. E. Kreibiel, of the Mew York Tribune, said : 

Mr. Wolle’s singers accomplished miracles to-day. 

There were moments when the dramatic climaxes were 
reached when they struck like a thunderbolt, and 
always they kept the critical listeners in a maze by 
the promptness of their attack, their easy mastery of 
the music, and the wonderful cleanness with which 
they presented the web and woof of the choral fabric. 


The first complete American production of Bach’s 
‘Christmas Oratorio’ was given at this Festival. 
As many as three Festivals a year were given up till 
1905, attracting larger groups of auditors. From 
1905 to 1911, Dr. Wolle was head of the Department 
of Music in the University of California, and the 
Bach Choir was in a state of ‘suspended animation.’ 

Mr. Charles M. Schwab, the steel magnate, 
besought Dr. Wolle to return to Bethlehem and 
carry on the musical traditions of the place, promising 


organist in| 


Chorales and the} 


presented | 


| to defray out of his own private purse half the annual 


financial deficit. 

It is well known that in the early years of the 
|19th century Bethlehem’ excelled New York, 
Philadelphia, and Boston musically. The Dutch 
(Hollanders) of New York had no liking for 
|instrumental music; the Quakers of Philadelphia 
| discouraged music ; and the Pilgrims and Puritans of 
New England frowned upon it. But the Germans 
|and their descendants of Bethlehem imported both 
new music and instruments. 


After Dr. Wolle’s return to Bethlehem the 
Bach Choir was resuscitated, and in tg12 the 
| Festivals were resumed. They have since been 
held yearly for two days in May, except once 


when Dr. Wolle was seriously ill. Indeed, many 
of the patrons of the Bach Choir lament the fact 
that the organization is so built around Dr. Wolle, 
its only leader, and that when he relinquishes the 
work the Choir will probably disintegrate. Dr. 
Wolle is sixty-four years of age, but he is as 
active and enthusiastic as a .man twenty years 
younger. 

One day of each Festival is devoted to motets, 
oratorios, chorales, &c., and the other always to the 
Mass in B minor. Since the resumption of the 
Festivals, the choir has been accompanied by 
the Philadelphia Orchestra, and the Festivals have 
been held in the beautiful, ivy-mantled Packer 
Memorial Church, on the campus of Lehigh 
University. The Choir is composed of three 
hundred voices, carefully selected by the leader. 
There is always a waiting-list of singers who attend 
rehearsals, ready to assume the places of those who 
may drop out. Some of the choir comé a distance 
of thirty miles regularly to attend the rehearsals, 
which are held at least weekly, from the beginning 
of October to the time of the Festival in May. 

The singers represent almost every avocation of 
life. Rehearsals last from one and a-half to 
two hours. Dr. Wolle follows no_ stereotyped 
method of rehearsal. He never begins at the 
beginning of a selection; he will commence with 
a few measures at the end, and work towards the 
beginning, jumping about, piecing here and there, 
until in an incredibly short time, and to the amaze- 
ment of the choristers, they are able to sing the 
selection through. He uses no particular /emfpo, 
either in rehearsals or in the Festivals, his object 
being to cultivate alertness and facility of response 
on the part of the choir. He never uses a baton. 
By facial movements—grimaces, smiles, frowns, 
uplifted eyebrows—crook of the fingers, swaying of 
|the body, he draws from his forces musical effects 
lof which one would think them incapable. Dr. 
Lyman Abbott, in the Oxzdé/ook, said, ‘Bach expected 
the impossible from his singers, and Dr. Wolle got 
it from them.’ 

Dr. Wolle declares that any country choir 
could in time learn to sing Bach’s music, but 
not every choir could give expression and _ inter- 
pretation to it. It is in these things that the 
Bethlehem Choir excels. For instance, in the 
| * Mass,’ when ‘the Choir finishes the ‘Crucifixus’ and 
sings in a mere whisper the last words, ‘et sepultus est,’ 
pausing for a moment until the ‘silence is audible’ 
(the whole choir not permitted to turn a leaf lest the 
effect might be spoiled), and the orchestra with all its 
might crashes in suddenly on ‘et resurrexit,’ the effect 
is magical and tremendous. From the Choir one can 
see especially those who are not prepared for this 
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sudden attack leap out of their seats. Dr. Wolle plays | 
on his choir as a good musician would play on a/| 
well-tuned instrument. So much physical and_/| 


Points from Lectures 


More than usually interesting was the address 


nervous energy does he throw into a Festival that it |which Dr. T. Tertius Noble gave the other day at 


is not unusual for him to require assistance to leave | 
the church after it is over. He loves his choir, and 
he is beloved by his choir. On rehearsal nights, 
before and after rehearsal he is in the midst of the 
singers, uttering sallies of wit and humour. Indeed, | 
sometimes during a brief recess he keeps his choir 


| in the United States and Canada. 
}a visit from New York back to old York Minster, 


St. William’s College, York, on his musical experiences 
He came on 


where he was eminent as organist. First place in 
the lecture was given to a talk about Canadian 
Dr. Noble considered that the honour of estab- 


music. 
in roars of laughter with some pleasantry. But | lishing music amongst the Canadian people, and of 
this familiarity does not affect his rigid discipline. | developing a love for it, belonged to an old York 


Music-lovers come from as many as thirty-two 
States, and from Europe, India, and Africa, to attend 
a Bach Festival. Among the number are some who 
attend every year. 

While the people assemble, the Moravian Trombone 
Choir plays Bach Chorales from the tower of the| 
church for half-an-hour. As soon as the hour arrives 
for the Festival to begin, the Trombone Choir plays 
a Chorale in the room at the rear of the Choir. 

Mr. Fullerton L. Waldo, in the Philadelphia 
Public Ledge ry said: 

The Bach Choir, under Dr. Wolle, while it sings is 

a group of hypnotized fanatics who are willing to sing 

their lives away, their voices raw, their very souls out 

of their bodies for the sake of the music that they love 
better than meal-times or sleep or social engagement. 

Of course the enthusiasm of the critic has led 
to exaggeration somewhat. The Choir is familiarly 
known as ‘the best choir in America.’ 

The Choir always without pay, and the 
members provide their music. Out of the 
many invitations extended to the Choir to sing 
away from Bethlehem, only a few have been accepted. 
Three times has it sung in New York, when 
Mr. Schwab generously paid the expenses of the 
trips ; twice at Philadelphia, one of these times, 
by special request, at the Sesquicentennial ; twice at 
Washington, D.C, (once when the Choir was chosen 
by the committee of which Mrs. Calvin Coolidge, 
wife of the President of the United States, was 
hon. chairman, in charge of the _ International 
Conference on Peace through Music, 1925, as the 
instrument best fitted to represent the United 
States, the Mass in B minor being sung by request 
of the committee); once at Ocean Grove, N.]., 
the great Methodist Camp Meeting place; and 
once at Hershey, Pa., the home of the large chocolate 
manufacturer, on the occasion of the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the founding of the town. 

The degree of Doctor of Music has been conferred 
on Dr. Wolle by the Moravian College, Bethlehem, 
Pa., the University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, 
and Princeton University, Princeton, N.j. 

When the Bach Choir was twenty-five years old, | 
the city of Bethlehem (sixty-five thousand population) | 
held a public féte for Dr. Wolle, at which the Mayor | 
presided, and presented him witha substantial cheque | 
in recognition of his distinguished work and the} 
honour he had brought to the city. Dr. Wolle has | 
done more than any other man for the cultivation of 
Bach music in the United States. 

The Choir is financed by a body’of some two} 
hundred and seventy-five guarantors, the number | 
yearly increasing, who have prior right to the 
purchase of a certain number of tickets according 
to the amount of guarantee, and who pay the deficit 
of the Festivals fro rata. 

It costs about 20,000 dols. (£4,000) to give a Bach 
Festival. 


sings 
own 


Minster chorister, a man named Parker, who went 
out to Edmonton, Alberta, about twenty years ago, 
and soon after his settlement there founded the 
competitive festival movement, first vocal and later 
instrumental. Winnipeg supplied an instance of the 
growth of this movement. At the time of his first 
visit there, Dr. Noble found the status of music 
most disappointing, and choral singing generally was 
very bad. The progress made had been of such a 
real character that now Winnipeg could boast some 
of the finest choral and orchestral societies in the 
world. As to male-voice choirs, one that was 
outstanding in all Canada was to be found at 
Vancouver. Emphasising the remarkable success of 
American orchestral societies, Dr. Noble said that the 
secret was to be found in long and careful rehearsing. 
In schools and colleges the best orchestral music was 
supplied by means of gramophone records, which 
was ‘better than nothing at all.’ There was still a 
lot of bad singing amongst the children, but for this 
the teachers, and not the children, were largely to 
blame. The American people showed their appre- 
ciation of good music when they turned out in 
crowds to listen to a famous English choir which 
visited the States, and their enthusiasm during the 
concerts was unbounded. It was untrue to say 
that Americans appreciated only jazz music. Won- 
derful were the organs and organists of America. 
Many of the leading citizens were willing to give 
them princely support. New York had some splendid 
theatre organs, and the organists at some of the 
leading picture halls had taught Church organists the 
lesson of not being over-melancholy in their organ 
selections and recitals. 

Sir Henry Hadow may be regarded as our leading 
K.C. for music. Wherever educationists, statesmen, 
or other influential people are gathered together, he 
is the advocate who is expected to plead for a 
place for music. With that subject he charmed the 
Association of Education Committees. Amongst 
musicians his forceful points are already known and 
appreciated. ‘The highest praise, he said, that could 
be given to any language was to say that it was 
musical, and to the best sentence that it had rhythm. 
Music made a much more real appeal than poetry. 
Sir Henry thought there should be a period of 
corporate singing every day—singing of honest, 
straightforward national songs at first, letting the 
scholars rise later to music such as Handel’s. 
Having demonstrated the beneficial effect of music 
in education upon the whole personality—physical, 
moral, curative, emotional, stimulative, disciplinary— 
Sir Henry described what should be the essentials 
of the weekly music-lesson. The students should 
not only have actual study of the great composers in 
easy stages, with a running commentary on the 
|origin and meaning of the music, but the great 
| value of instruction in the importance of music in 
| human history should be emphasised. 
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Dr. H. G. Ley, distributing Associated Board 
certificates at Exeter, agreed that musical examina- 
tions were terrible things. He had been through 
twenty-five, not always successfully, and often a 
failure was more helpful than a pass, because it 
gave an impetus to do better. Examinations, after 
all, were only a means to an end. He once knew a 
man who passed an examination after a_ great 
struggle, and for ten years afterwards he was 
playing, to display his skill, the same piece with 
which he got through the examination test. A string 
of letters after the name did not mean that a man 
was a great musician ; it merely meant he had gone 
through the mill for his job. Although some young 
people had a feeling against examinations, they were 
necessary if there was to be any continuity of 
standard. People could not do good work without 
an objective ; they must have something in front of 
them to provide a stimulus. Dr. Ley stressed the 
value of scale practice, of checking the attempt to 
run before they could walk, and said that ear-testing 
was an essential part of an examination. What 
really constituted a musician was ability to improvise, 
and to read a piece of music in, say, a railway train, 
to take it all in through the eye alone 

Dr. Arthur Somervell has been addressing a 
branch of the Educational Institute of Scotland, at 
Castle Douglas, on ‘ Sight-Reading in Schools.’ His 
lifelong objection to Tonic Sol-fa notation is carried 
further in an attempt to teach the whole scale, instead 
of the steps of the Tonic Sol-fa method, Giving 
children tunes they knew had a tremendous effect 
upon them, 

. thentake the modulator away and make them sing 
the tunes by putting the words to the notes. The use 
of the modulator did not mean that they had had a 
reading lesson ; the modulator was to get the mental 
effects into their heads. After the children knew the 
mental effects there was no reason why they should 
not sing from the Staff notation. You had to teach 
Staff through a certain knowledge of the Sol-fa 
syllables, but it was a limited thing, and children 
could not be said to know the musical language unless 
they were taught through the Staff. If you discarded 
Sol-fa and got right on to Staff notation, you would 
find they would sing much better. 

Some flaws in this argument will easily be seen, 
such as the singing to words of known tunes being a 
reading lesson, and the suggestion that any particular 
notation is a language ; but the press report may have 
been imperfect. 

Money-prizes was the ‘ pedal point’ during a con- 
ference held at Nelson, Lancs, by the National 
Association of Competitive Choirs. The chairman, 
Mr. J. E. Turner, said the Association represented 
the principal choirs in the North of England. It 
was quite wrong to say they had a bye-law that 
prevented choirs from competing at Festivals where 
the principle of no money-prizes was carried out. 
Each choir did exactly as it pleased; but up to the 
present the Association was not in favour of the 
idea of no money-prizes. An animated discussion 
followed upon a pronouncement by Sir Walford 
Davies that he and others would decline to judge at 
Festivals where money-prizes were given. Delegates 
said that, on inquiry, they found Sir Walford was 
not opposed to grants being made to choirs. From 
this discussion it emerged that the Association was 
only concerned with a change of system. A 
description of a new plan of monetary awards was 
fully detailed in a paper by Mr. Cecil H. Bateman. 
The principle of it is that : 


all awards for choirs, &c., should be made on 
the basis of efficiency and travelling expenses. As 
regards other costs, you would have to buy music 
whether you were contesting or no, and as for meals, 
you would have to eat, anyway. This is why the 
expense basis is travelling only. 


While presenting what he 
Mr. Bateman said : 


regarded as_ ideal, 


It is no use blinking the fact that, in general, com- 
petitions are having a hard fight to make ends meet. 
No help can be expected from the British Federation 
of Musical Competition Festivals, as that body is in dire 
need of funds to replace the Carnegie grant, so it is 
certain that choirs will have to continue to bear the 
burden. 
to bear. 


Equalise the losses, and it will be easier 


Mr. Bateman then supposed that a Festival had 
35 available for award in a choir competition, 
lso another case of £50 to divide. The varying 
expenses (travelling) of choirs were tabulated 
alongside their efficiency (7.e., marks), and a monetary 
grant made to each competing choir based on the 
combined efficiency and expenses figures in proportion 
to the total grant. The table submitted was 
conjectural, and it was not stated to which Festival 
it would apply, but it was said that 


f 
a 


a choir contesting in its home town gets the 
honour if it wins, but not the money. That goes to 
the choirs who have spent 
competition successful. If the choirs are from a small 


money to make the 


radius the fares will be small and the Festival funds 
will get the benefit. If Festivals want choirs from long 
distances they must make the grants sufficient to 
attract. You will notice that low markings by 
adjudicators reduce the amounts paid. It may be the 
beginning of a period when low marks are fashionable. 


These debatable subjects are given without offering 
upon them Even this Conference, 
held in a district where discussion is rightly and 
dearly loved, did not settle problems, but asked such 


observations 


questions as 


Is competing for money-prizes good for the art of 
music ? money-prizes a 
sporting event, and not art at all? Should the system 
of prizes, except certificates and mementoes or trophies, 
be abolished, and a system of grants instituted where 
all competitors participate according to percentage of 
efhciency and expenses ? 


Is a music contest wit 


Mr. Bateman concluded : 
The competition movement is an effective antidote 
[to degeneracy into a nation of listeners]. Long may 
it prosper. 


The concluding paper at the Conference at Nelson 
in itself made it worth the while of the delegates to 
attend. Dr. Herman Brearley, one of the most 
successful competition choir-trainers, gave an 
address on ‘The Competition Choir: Its Equipment 
and Training.’ To take only one sentence, he hit off 
the work of the conductor thus 

At rehearsals, with his stick in his hand, he must be 


a combination of Julius Cyesar, Father O’Flynn, a 
retriever, and a ferret. 
5. Ge 





The following candidates were successful at the 
examinations held in June at the University of Manchester : 
Mus.D., J. Bernard Jackson. Mus.B., Airs¢ Year—Percy 
W. Courcy-Smale ; Second Year—Samuel Chapman and 
Reuben Taylor; 74rd Year—Hannah Archer, Frederick 
Green, T. E. Teasdale Griffiths, and W. Harold Wolfenden. 
The external examiner was Dr. H. A. Harding. 
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[he American Indians and Their Music.’ By 

Frances Densmore. 

[The Woman’s Press, New York.] 

Che author is attached to the Bureau of American 
Ethnology at the Smithsonian Institute, and has 
written other works dealing with the subject of this 
volume. She is thus well qualified, and as she writes 
in a plain, straightforward style, her book is both 
informative and interesting. The noble red man 
takes his music seriously 

Songs are taught to one person by another, and in 
the old days it was not unusual for a man’‘to pay the 
He did not 


song for his own pleasure, but because it 


value of one or two ponies for a song. 
buy such a 
had a ceremonial connection or was believed to have 
magic power. To this class belong the songs for 
treating the sick, and those believed to bring rain. 

Many songs have few words, some none, vocables 
only being used. All the modernists’ ideas of ‘the 
elimination of the unessential’ are left far behind by 
such a method as the following 

If very few words are used they are indicative of an 
extended idea, being a sort of shorthand or abbre 


viation. Thus a Chippewa song in honour of a 
warrior contains only two words, one meaning 
‘warrior,’ and the other being the man’s name 

Little Eagle. The people knew his valiant deeds, 


and it was not considered necessary to mention even 
one of tl em. 
[his is an approximation to an instrumental work 
in honour of Little Eagle—a primitive kind of} 
‘Eroica’ Symphony, in fact. 
[he medicinal use of music is systematic, and 
much is made of the power of suggestion : 


In the words of the songs used in treating of the 
ick there are two principal elements—a reference to 
the source of the doctor’s power, and an affirmation 


that the sick person will recover 
Songs are of course handed down traditionally, 
and a curious fact is the exactness of the transmission. 
The author tells us that gramophone records of the 
same song made at long intervals from the same 
singer, and from different ones, showed the melody 
A group of songs recorded 
with three years between 
the performances, were exactly alike. And like all 
good singers, ‘folk’ or otherwise, the Indian puts the 
verbal rhythm first in repeating a tune to several 
He has his standards, too, and is far less 


and pit h to be identical. 
twice from a woman singer, 


verses 
easy-going than his white brother : 
Accuracy is insisted on so strongly that if a mistake 
is made in a ceremonial song of certain tribes, the 
ceremony must be begun all over again and the careless 
singer must pay a heavy fine. Ifa man should pretend 
to know a song and sing it badly he would be severely 
ridiculed by his people. 
More civilised races would give bouquets and encores 
instead of fining and ridiculing 
Che book opens with some interesting chapters on 
the domestic life of the Indians. Here is a point 
that perhaps explains why in this country a tramp 
ilmost invariably precedes his wife on the highway 
In the old days an Indian woman might be seen 
toiling along with a heavy load of camp equipment, and 
erhaps with a | her back, while her husband, 
| and vigorous, walked in front of her. He did not 
of any lack of respect or affection, but 
Hlow could a 


aby or 


in order to make the way safe for her. 
man defend his wife and himself against an ambushed 
enemy if he carried a kettle in each hand and a pack 


on his back 


No doubt the early English tramp was in like case, 
so the late one still goes on in front of the missus, to 
protect her from foes that no longer.exist. This 
interesting book is well produced, and contains 
some excellent illustrations. . H. G. 


We are sometimes asked for information about 
the various hoods that are the outward and visible 
sign of inward academical grace. Such inquiries 
have usually stumped us, but a work has just appeared 
that will arm us against all questioners. It will, 
however, be simpler for readers to know of such a 
fount of information, so here it is: ‘The Degrees and 
Hoods of the World’s Universities and Colleges,’ by 
Frank W. Haycraft, F.S.A., Scot. (Cheshunt Press, 
Waltham Cross, 4s. 6¢.). The book is now in its 
third edition, and the proceeds of its sales are for the 
benefit of the London-over-the-Border Church Fund. 
The author includes some institutions of doubtful 
value, but we think he is right in making his work 
comprehensive: the responsibility of authorship is 
sufficient, without adding that of censor. And, as 
/ruth says, apropos of this point in a review of 
Mr. Haycraft’s volume: 

The book is really a valuable means of sorting out 
the hooded crows from the eagles. 


POOKS RECEIVED 
[.Wention in this list neither implies nor precludes 
review in a future issue.| 
‘Report from the Select Committee of the House of 
Lords on the Royal Albert Hall Bill, together with 
the Proceedings of the Committee, Minutes of 


Evidence, and an Appendix.’ Pp. 126. H.M. 
Stationery Office, 4s. 6d. 
*Plainsong Accompaniment.’ By J. H. Arno!d. 


With a Preface by Geoffrey 
Oxford University Press, 12s. 6d. 

‘The Effects of Music.’ A series of essays, edited 
by Max Schoen. Pp. 274. Kegan Paul, 15s. 


Shaw. Pp. 175. 


Gramopbone Wotes 


By ‘Discus’ 


COLUMBIA 

A good addition to the Beethoven Centenary 
records is the pair giving the ‘Leonora’ No. 3 
Overture. The players are the Queen’s Ha!l 
Orchestra, conducted by Sir Henry Wood 
(L1978-79 . 

The J. H. Squire Celeste Octet provides anothe 
capital record of light music with Gounod’s Serenade 
and Ganne’s ‘ Extase’ (4382). 

A cheerful record is that of the Grenadier Guards 
Band playing a pot-pourri of students’ songs, winding 
up with a funny skit on the closing portion of the 
*1812’ Overture (9202). 

Heard at first hand, Albert Sammons’s tone is 
notable for its silky delicacy. As recorded in 
Svendsen’s Romance in G, this quality is missing. 
Evidently the electric recording is to blame. In 
all other respects the record is first-rate (D1577). 

Two organ records have been received, the p!ayer 
being G. T. Pattman. On one Mr. Pattman is heard 
in his own storm and Easthope Martin’s ‘Evensong’ 
9206); on the other the work is’ Franck’s 
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‘ piéce Héroique.’ 
duplication, this being the second record of this 
work to be issued lately. Yet, so far as I know, no 
other organ music of Franck’s has yet been recorded. 
Mr. Pattman’s performance comes through less 
clearly than that of Dupré (H.M.V.). On the other 
hand he is less rigid and slick (9207). 

The latest record of the B.B.C. choir is disap- 
pointing. They sing ‘Jerusalem’ well enough, but 
this song has little or no thrill when performed by a 
smallish choir, however good. It is a song fora crowd. 
Perhaps I have been spoilt for choir performances 
by having heard it (with thrills) from competition 
festival audiences up and down the country during 
the past few years. The other side of this record 
4364) gives us the hymn, ‘ Jesus shall reign,’ sung to 
a very poor tune—‘ Rimington.’ As several excellent 
tunes have long been widely associated with this 
hymn it is hard to understand why the B.B.C. choir 
should try to perpetuate so feeble an example as 
‘Rimington.’ That it is not generally known seems 
to be proved by the fact that (never having heard it 
before, and wishing to turn it up) I overhauled six of 
the best-known hymnals in vain, finally discovering 
it in ‘Golden Bells.’ 

Carlo Galeffi is a baritone generously endowed on 
the power side. Judging from his first record he is 
far better in 4uffo songs than in lyrical work. His 
‘Largo al factotum’ is a rattling and diverting affair. 
On the other hand, ‘Dio possente’ (‘Even bravest 
heart’) is full of annoying tricks and vulgarities, with 
a vibrato that often leaves the melodic line quite 
vague (L198o). 

Nor does Arthur Jordan’s singing of the Flower 
Song from ‘Carmen’ and Goring Thomas’s ‘*O vision 
entrancing’ give more than very moderate pleasure. 
[he tone is too lachrymose. May I never be 
entranced if it leads to the state of mind apparently 
behind this singing! Still, it is undoubtedly what 
most folk like in tenor singers (9204). 


H.M.V. 


A set of records of the Berlin State 
orchestra and chorus, conducted by Leo Blech, 
will rouse a good deal of appreciative interest. 
There are the Overture to ‘Oberon’ (EJ54); the 
‘Mignon’ Overture (D1246); and the ‘Freischiitz’ 
Overture (D1249). All are good, though I don’t 
feel that in all-round excellence (and especially in 
regard to clarity) they are quite up to the pick of 
orchestral records made by the Company in England. 
They abound, however, in vivid bits. The best of 
the Continental recordings is, I think, that of the 
Overture to Johann Strauss’s ‘Der Fledermaus,’ 
played by the Staats-kapelle Orchestra, conducted 
by Ernst Viebig. This is a delight from start t 
finish. If the Overture be a fair sample, so sparkling 
an opera ought to be revived in London (EH17). 

Some months ago were issued records of the first 
few movements of Bach’s Partita in B flat, played by 
Harold Samuel. Here are the remaining movements 

the two Minuets, the Jig, and the Sarabande. 
With a loud needle the tone is a bit plunketty, but 
the charm of the music suffers little, thanks to the 
beautiful clarity of the playing. This is Bach and 
his prophet Samuel at their best (D1245). 


Opera 


I wish I could be as enthusiastic as most critics } 


concerning choral and organ records. At present 
the position is that in all save a very few examples 
the listener has to make too many allowances, and to 
supply mentally, from his own knowledge of the 


Here is another example of absurd 


music, a lot of detail and effect that escapes the 
microphone. Critics are apt to forget that the 


average gramophonist knows little about organ 
music outside Bach, and not much about the 
polyphonic school of choral music. As a result 


there is a danger that much fine music will get a 
bad start by means of the gramophone. 

As a case in point, here are two records of the 
York Minster choir singing Byrd’s Compline Hymn, 
‘Christe qui lux es et dies,’ and ‘To-day Christ was 
born’ (C1334), and Gibbons’s ‘O Lord, increase my 
faith, ‘O clap your hands,’ and ‘God is gone up.’ 
I doubt if anybody ignorant of the first of these 
works will detect the plainsong tune as it appears 
in turn in each of the five verses, beginning with the 
Yet a good deal of the point of the piece 
depends on this faux-bourdon effect. It so happens 
that a day or two after hearing~this record | heard 
broadcast a beautiful performance of this same work, 
by the English Singers. Here the listener was 
helped, first by a few preliminary words explaining 
the construction of the music, and secondly by the 
balance being so adjusted that the plainsong was 
Chis adjustment is a matter 
at present 


bass. 


apparent throughout, 
for the scienus: rather than the singers: 
such details are easy to record or transmit with a 
small party like the English Singers, but almost 
impossible with a_ full The gramophone 
beats the wireless in some ways, but not in regard 
to choral music of this type. These York Munster 
records are above the but they do not 
convey to the hearer the fact that he is listening 
to a Cathedral choir that has probably no superior 
to-day—perhaps even no equal. And so long as 
choral recording choirs to a_ kind of 
confused level it must be regarded as having a 
long way to go before it deserves the pans }t 


chor. 


iverage ; 


reduces 


already receives. 

Two organ records received are of Dupré playing 
his own Prelude and Fugue in G minor—apparently 
very much shortened (E454); and of W. G. Alcock 
playing on his organ at Salisbury Cathedra 
Guilmant’s Canzona in A minor and his own 
loccatina. The Dupré gives us good organ tone 

the instrument is that at Queen’s Hall—but the 
Prelude is blurred, being of the rapid-figuration type 
that is so far beyond the gramophone. Dr. Alcock’s 
efforts produce a far better result, although (as usual) 
the records don’t give us a very clear background 
when a melody is soloed. But the delightful phrasing 
and rhythm are there, and the young player (and a 
good many old ones) could get a useful lesson from 
the record (B2466). 

The guitar-playing of Andrés Segovia was one of 
the features of the past concert season, so gramo- 
phonists will welcome a sample. He is recorded in 
Bach’s well-known Gavotte in E, and a ‘Théme 
Varié’ (rather trivially) by Sor (D1255). Segovia 
does wonders, and succeeds in making us forget 
most of the guitar’s limitations. Still, all instruments 
of the plucked type, from harp to banjolele, soon 
send us back to those that can give us sustained 
melody, and well-spaced firmly-held harmony. 

Of the vocal records I prefer the following: Eri 
Marshall (Bemberg’s ‘Hindoo Song’ and Schubert's 
‘The Two Grenadiers,’ D1244 
baritone Grantorte (the love-duet from 
1)B1046); Elisabeth Schumann (Strauss’s ‘ Standchen’ 
and ‘ Morgen,’ DBto1o); and Tito Schipa 
Delibes and DA87o). The 
Schumann records are especially good, 


soprano Spani and 
‘ Pagliacci,’ 


songs by 


Massenet, Elisabeth 
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SALE OF THE VAN RAALTE COLLECTION 
OF OLD INSTRUMENTS 


By E. VAN DER STRAETEN 

The rich and rare collection of musical instruments 
formed and owned by the late C. van Raalte, at 
Brownsea Castle, near bournemouth, which had been 
recently catalogued by the Rev. Canon F. W., 
Galpin, was partly taken over, after the original 
owner's death, by Lord Howard de Walden, and the 
rest, two hundred and six lots, comprising many 
interesting specimens, was sold on June 21 last, at 
the Castle. One of the most interesting items was a 
harpsichord by Andreas Ruckers, ¢. 1630, the front lid 
painted with classical subjects, attributed to Rubens ; 
the inner lid with dancing scenes signed ‘ P. C.’ (Pieter 
Codde ?). The sound-board, also painted, shows the 
maker’s characteristic rose, with the monogram ‘ A. R.’ 
Unfortunately, the originally two-manual harpsi- 
chord was in the 18th century converted into a 
pianoforte. In spite of this, it fetched £125. A fine 
double-manual harpsichord by Jacobus and Abraham 
Kirchmann, London, 1783, fetched £135, and a 
16th-century Italian clavicembalo of cypress wood, | 
removable from its outer case, and handsomely 
decorated with 17th-century paintings, sold for £130. 
Two old Italian clavichords were in very poor 
condition. An early 19th-century square pianoforte 
by A. Pape, Paris, the whole case gilt, with paintings 
of Amarillis dancing, pastoral scenes, musical 
instruments, and flowers, fetched 4145, and an 
elegant little pianette, five octaves, said to have 
belonged to Marie-Antoinette, 452. The viols were 
represented by a treble viol by Richard Mears, back 
and ribs of beautifully flamed maple wood, covered 
with a lustrous light yellow varnish, in_ perfect 
condition. The peg-box is surmounted with a 
prettily-carved female head, the finger-board inlaid 
with arabesques in silver wire, and the table 
as well as the middle bouts are edged with ivory. 
Unfortunately, in designing the  sound-holes, 
Mears tried to be quite original, and created 
absolute monstrosities. It was no doubt owing to 
this and some signs of wood-worm that it went for 
only £6 5s., while for an otherwise plain French 
treble viol, 18th-century, 48 15s. was paid. This 
was, however, one of the now rare real descant| 
viols da gamba with very high ribs: it had, 
moreover, ivory pegs and the original tail-piece with 
a crown in open work. Two French ‘dessus’ sold 
for £3 5s. and £5 respectively, a nice 18th-century 
German tenor viol for £9, and a bass viol by 
Jac. Hermann Gold, Hamburg, 1768, which in spite | 
of the ivory edging was an exceedingly poor specimen, 
for only £4. The members of the violin family were 
of a very ordinary kind, except some freak instru- 
ments, ¢.g., a viola by David Tecchler, with 
fluted back and table, a violin of brass, another of 
majolica, a violin enclosed in a walking-stick, a} 
violoncello with copper body, &c. Members of the| 
lute tribe were very numerous; they included a nice 
arch-lute (chittarone) by Antony Roturnery, Rome, 
1699, which was sold at the moderate price of £5. 
Two other arch-lutes, including one by G. Vimercati, | 
Milan, 1766, were in poor condition. The lutes and 
theorboes were not remarkable, but there were 
some classical mandolines by members of the famous | 
18th-century Vinaccia family of Naples. One of| 


| 


these, richly inlaid with mother-of-pearl, tortoise- 
shell, and arabesques, on mirror glass, by Januarius 
Vinaccia, 1777, fetched £5 5s. The most interesting 
instrument of this class was a lutina (pandurina), by 
Michael Angelo Bergonzi, Cremona, 1755, son of the 
famous Carlo B. Richly inlaid and ornamented with 
the arms of the Dosi family, in original case with 
silver hinges, it fetched £19. 

Edward Light, the ingenious inventor and 
musician (see ‘Grove’), was represented by one of 
his harp-lutes, c. 1805 (£2), and two of his dital 
harps, which fetched £20 and f10 respectively. At 
the time they were made (1820-30) their price was 
about £20, including outer case. 

Among the wind instruments the highest prices 
were paid for an early 1gth-century ivory flute with 
carved Chinese figures, &c., tortoiseshell ferrules, six 
gilt keys, monogram ‘H. J.,’ £25; crystal glass flute by 
Laurens, Paris, 1809, silver ferrules, three keys, £12 ; 
another ivory flute, by C. Gerock, London, ¢c. 1800, 
fetched only 45; alto recorder in F, by J. Heytz, 
18th-century, wood covered with tortoiseshell, ivory 
mouthpiece and ferrule, £14 10s.; Bainbridge 
was the maker of a triple flageolet, 1820, £7 15s., and 
two double flageolets, 1810 and 1820, together £5 5s. ; 
stick-flutes and stick-flageolet from 35s. to £5. 

There was also a violino di ferro (nail harmonica 
with thirty-seven metal pins, which were sounded 
with a bow. This instrument, for which F. W. Rust 
wrote a Quartet (second violin, viola, and violon- 
cello), was a short-lived 18th-century invention. 

Some vielles were of but mediocre workmanship, 
and bagpipes, musettes, and cornemuses were in very 
poor condition. Quite interesting were the shofars, 
alphorns, buccins, X&c. 

If even the comparatively poor remainder of this 
collection could attract so much interest, we may 
imagine how great would be that interest if the 
principal part were made accessible to students— 
especially if the instruments were kept in repair, so 
that they might be used for historical concerts, as was 
the case with the Heyer collection until, through 
losses in consequence of the war, the family were 
forced to sell it. 


THE NEWCASTLE BACH CHOIR 
IN GERMANY. 


(FROM OUR REPRESENTATIVE WITH THE CHOIR 


Before giving an account of the Newcastle Bach 
Choir’s short tour in Germany, it will be advisable to 
make quite clear how it came about, and what 
were the objects of the tour, This is the more 
necessary as criticisms in the home Press have been 


| contradictory and confusing. 


The tour had its origin when the jury of the 
International Society for Contemporary Music—on 


| which, by the way, no Englishman happened to sit— 


chose Dr. Whittaker’s Psalm 139 to represent 
British choral music at the summer Festival at 
Frankfort in July. Followed an invitation to Dr. 
Whittaker’s Choir to go to Frankfort to sing the work 
under his conductorship. It will be noticed that the 
invitation came from Germany, and was not a 
self-invitation. Then Prof. E. J. Dent, of Cambridge, 
suggested that the Choir ought to take advantage of 
the Frankfort visit to let Germans hear some British 
music, as there was an awakening interest in it on the 
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Continent. At first sight this seemed impossible, but 
eventually a fund was raised, local esfrit de corps 
responding splendidly to the occasion, and the 
project materialised. 

So much for the origin of the tour. The objects, 
of course, were two-fold: first, to perform the chosen 


work at the Festival; second, to give a bird’s-eye | 


view of the field of British choral music from the 
great Tudor period up to the present, so far as this 
could be accomplished within the brief space of a 
week by one choir. 
these works as worthily as possible, formed a natural 
corollary. As the Choir rehearsed from the autumn, 
and finished up with four rehearsals a week, one can 
say that no pains were spared over a thorough pre- 
paration for the task which all realised was as 
arduous and full of responsibility as it was honour- 
able. 


being invited to sing in Germany, but as a British | 


choir given the opportunity of doing some pioneer 
work for British music abroad—an altogether 
different thing. 

Needless to say, the compiling of programme 
items was in the circumstances no easy task, 
especially as the Choir had already embarked upon a 
full season of four concerts and two Cathedral 
recitals, which could scarcely be dropped. Ultimately, 
a selection of madrigals and kindred works, modern 
part-songs, and folk-song settings was chosen, 
together with Psalm 139 and numbers from Byrd’s 
three-part and five-part Masses, and some from that 
in G minor by Vaughan Williams. For several 
reasons the normal force of the Choir was raised 
from forty to sixty—among the ‘extras’ being a 
well-known North-country bass, Mr. E, J. Potts, 
who was also available as soloist. 

Having now disposed of preliminaries, one can 
begin to write about the tour itself. As I understand 
that the Frankfort Festival will be dealt with on 
another page, I need say little save that, singing 
superbly for at least nineteen minutes out of the 
twenty the Psalm takes to perform, the Choir 
thoroughly deserved the very hearty applause it 
received at the close—equivalent in amount to 
a demand for an encore in a smaller work. As other 
works had been hissed at the Festival, there 
was not the slightest reason to think that these 
plaudits were merely complimentary. Personally, 
I found lovely moments in the Psalm, while the 
whole work struck me once more as_ being 
deeply sincere, besides being distinctly original and 
cleverly wrought. 
was only what is to be expected from a composer of 
Dr. Whittaker’s exceptionally wide choral experience. 


From the first I had an idea that it was the type of | 


work which Germans would respect and like, and 
from what I could gather this was so. 

After the strain of the big occasion at the con- 
cluding day of the Festival, the Choir was glad to 
have a comparatively restful day on Tuesday, July 5, 
the programme being divided between rehearsal, 
sight-seeing, and singing at the British Consul’s 
garden party in the afternoon, where, in charming 
weather and surroundings, the members were enter- 
tained to tea prior to entertaining, in turn, a large 
number of distinguished guests. The items were: 
Wilbye’s ‘Oft have I vowed,’ Morley’s ballet ‘ Dainty 
fine sweet Nymph,’ Dowland’s ayres, ‘ Flow not so fast’ 


and ‘Say, love, if ever thou didst find,’ Farnaby’s | 


canzonets ‘ Pearce did dance’ and ‘ Simkins said that 
Sis was fair,’ Weelkes’s madrigal ‘Thule, the period 


A third object, to perform all | 


It was not thought of as a Newcastle choir | 


The skill of the modern writing | 


| of Cosmography,’ Gibbons’s ‘What is our life?’ 
| Stanford’s part-song ‘ The Blue Bird,’ Parry’s ‘Come 
| pretty wag,’ Balfour Gardiner’s folk-song setting of 
|* The Three Ravens,’ Holst’s ‘ The Song of the Black- 
| smith,’ Vaughan Williams’s ‘The Lover’s Ghost,’ and 
Whittaker’s ‘Bobby Shaftoe.’ Though not quite in 
its best form the Choir’s singing made ar excellent 
general impression, and surprise was expressed that 
any choir could so finely sing such difficult 
unaccompanied works out of doors. 

A selection from the above items was sung in the 
University Hall at Marburg on Wednesday afternoon, 
along with some North-country folk-song solos by 
Mr. Ernest J. Potts, and a couple of introductory 
jitems sung with freshness and simplicity by a 
German students’ choir. 

In the evening, a concert of serious and sacred 
music was given in the Lutherkirche. Long hours 
of travel, late nights—due to concerts and post- 
{concert hospitality—and the fatigue resulting from 
| being ‘shown round’ were now telling their tale, and 
| the choristers’ voices had lost some of that freshness 
|which was so noticeable at Frankfort on the 
Monday. A little want of elasticity and a certain 
|dullness were also observable. Apart from these 
| fatigue faults, however, the singing was on a high 
|level of musicianship. Music: Kyrie and Gloria 
|from three-part Mass (Byrd), and the Sanctus, 
| Benedictus, and Agnus Dei from the same composer’s 
|five-part Mass; the Whittaker Psalm, and the 
| Kyrie and Agnus Dei from the Vaughan Williams 
Mass in G minor; some 16th-century sacred songs 
|for women’s voices, with organ accompaniment, 
Purcell’s ‘Evening Hymn,’ sung by Mr. Potts, 
organ solos and accompaniments to the female-voice 
items by Herr Organist Wagner, and the Gibbons 
madrigal ‘ What is our life?’ 

Singing at Géttingen on Thursday evening, the 
Choir gave a very fine performance, having by now 
rallied, or got its second wind, so to speak. The 
wonderful spirit of loyalty exhibited by the choristers 
when asked to rest and give up _ perfectly 
natural desires to see the sights deserves the highest 
commendation. The manner, too, in which failing 
vitality was whipped up in response to the necessities 
of the situation must be mentioned honourably. 
Music: all the Tudor works already referred to, 
and the part-songs and folk-song settings, as well 
as the Sanctus, Benedictus, and Agnus Dei from 
Byrd’s three - part Mass. Other items were: 
Violin Sonatas by Purcell and William Babell 
respectively. Mr. Potts sang well Ireland’s ‘Sea 
Fever,’ Warlock’s ‘ Roister Doister,’ Bax’s ‘ Beg- 
Innish,’ and Vaughan Williams’s ‘The Water Mill,’ 
and by sheer artistry he aroused an audience which 
|could not possibly have understood the dialect to a 
high pitch of enthusiasm in his singing of the 
North-country folk-songs, ‘Adam Buckham, OQ,’ 
‘Maa Bonny Lad,’ ‘Shew’s the way to Wallington,’ 
land ‘The Shoemaker.’ The Violin Sonatas were 
| played with excellent understanding and effect by 
two German musicians, and these works went down 
particularly well. Psalm 139 was sung better here 
than at Marburg. 

At Miinster, on Friday, the programme was the 
same as at Géttingen, and a splendid performance 
was greeted most enthusiastically, fifteen ‘curtains’ 
being called for and given. 

To sum up, the Choir left Germany with appre- 
ciation shown in the greatest amplitude, and 
compliments of no mean order ringing in its 


| 
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ears. Dr. Furtwingler, the famous German THE AMATEUR STRING QUARTET 
conductor, and successor to Nikisch at Leipsic, By JAMES BROWN 
remarked that he wished ‘the Choir could tour " I] 
the country to teach the Germans how to sing.’ F 
(Continued from July number, ~p. 602.) 


Another musician asked if there were no good voices 
in the Choir, adding ‘because I do not hear them 

only a choir’ An ordinary man-in-the-street— he 
was manager of an hotel, to be exact—openly and 
rather naively told us that he had not expected that 
we could 
well-known German musician thought the Choir sang 
‘exquisitely German students who had seen a 
number of their told us that we 
had got very good ones, and those we managed to 


‘such good, classical music,’ and a 


sing 


papers criticisms 


see ourselves were certainly quite good and very 

fair-minded in tone. 
It was left for certain home journals to endeavour 
to decry a success already achieved for British music 
and sugy that a British 


composition, assimilated and appreciated at a first 


to est modern 


abroad, 


hearing by German audiences, was unworthy to 
represent contemporary British choral music on 
the Continent. Surely this is bad criticism, bad 
taste, and bad policy, all combined. It represents 
the typically British habit of crying ‘stinking 
fish. One critic gave the impression that the 
singing had been almost a fiasco; another said of 
the Psalm that ‘too obviously it was written as a 
test-piece for competitive festivals’—a remark shorn 
of all meaning whatsoever for those who, not being 


professional critics, had made themselves familiar 
with (1) the poetic version of the Psalm, and (2 
score of the work, which follows the word-ideas with 
faithfulness, and paints pictures so suggested only 
by perfectly legitimate modern means. Very curious, 
were criticisms which confined themselves to 
tiny external points torming a minute proportion ot 


even 


the 


too, 


the whole work, and ignoring everything else 
including the spirit, the form, the essential guts of 
the work, as Kipling has it. The niggling, 
pin-pricking method applied Choir’s 
singing—all the heavy artillery was brought to bear 


same 


was to the 


upon half a dozen bars of wavering intonation, 
with not a word about whole pages of excellent 
even brilliant, singing in a difficult work which takes 
twenty minutes to pertorm As criticism this is 
bad workmanship and, as journalism, culpably 


misleading, seeing that for the first time for many 
years a British work by a modern composer had, by 
virtue of an exceedingly good performance, been very 
an concert on the 
and at each performance in three other 


favourably greeted at important 


Continent, 
(,erman towns, 

lo close on a pleasanter note, one must express 
the 


gratitude for courtesy, kindness, and hospitality 


experienced during the tour. Some sixty members 
of the Choir found hospitality over-night at Marburg 
and Gdéttingen, and Miinster gave the Choir a 
municipal dinner Indeed, from the moment of our 
arrival at the Hotel Hansa Royal, at Frankfort—to 
find the Union Jack fly ny until we left the station 
at Miinster, shortly after four o’clock in the morning, 
with a crowd of German students giving us a last 
cheer, the social side of our stay was as cordial as our 
musical receptions everywhere; one cannot put it 
stronyver than that 

Tak ny the tour as a whole, it has unquestionably 
had ar minating effect in Germany, and it safe 
o say that the desire there to know more about 
British m of all periods has received-a fillip 
which in but prove ot value from our point ot view 


articles I dealt mainly with 
the topics of Tuning (or Intonation) and Toning (o1 
the Balancing of Chords This month I propose to 
add the topic of Timing, that is to say, the synchron, 
ising of the four parts getting them to sound 
together Go on, as always, rehearsing any string 
quartet which happens to be in hand, but also begin 
definitely to practise the art of hearing, of 
observing critically, and in due course of con- 
trolling the composite delivery of chords by the 
team as a unified whole, entirely from the point 
of view suggested by this new topic which we call 
Timing. 

Lay instruments and aside. Each player 
takes a pencil, or a fountain pen, and holds it 
vertically, point upwards, in the right hand, above a 
table desk. Tap, all together, at a moderately 
lively speed, that is to say, at about the pace of a 
quickstep, such as the march in ‘Carmen,’ or the tune 
of ‘The British Grenadiers.’ Swing the hands fairly 
high in between the taps. Move the hands at a 
uniform pace, and never stop moving. Smile, or at 
least look pleasant. Watch the hands of the other 
players if you like, but it is far more important to 
listen to the timing of the taps. Just at first they 
will probably sound like a miniature hailstorm, but | 
expect a rapid improvement in this particular, and in 
due course an approximation to our ideal aim, which 
is to have: 


In my June and July 


now 


bows 


or 


Four minds with but a single beat, 

Four hands that tap as one. 
If any player tends to tap a little later than the others, 
he should slightly quicken the wo/e of his swing, 
and not try to catch up, just before the tap, by 
jerking or tightening. If any player tends to tap a 
little before the others, he must slightly enlarge his 
swing. Do this exercise again and again at successive 
rehearsals, but never, at any single sitting, continue 
it to the point of fatigue. 

Refuse all mechanical assistance. The metronome 
has no real musical value. I repeat, the metronome 
has no value whatever as an aid to any action or 
performance that is musical in intention. Every tap 
in our exercise must be produced entirely by an 
impulse of the human will, or rather of four human 
all acting in perfect freedom, including of 
course the freedom to go wrong. Does this saying 
puzzle you? If so, refer by analogy to the sister art 
of drawing. Graphic artists understand well enough 
the essential and generic difference that exists between 
mechanically-aided drawing on the one hand and 
freehand on the other. Similarly, musicians ought 
to distinguish between (1) the sort of timing that 
results from dull, slavish obedience to the ticking of 
machine, that noble and 
perfect contro/ of pulsation which comes into out 
playing after years of practice in treating and training 
the sense of time as a free, creative human faculty. 
Exit metronome 

Learn a few Standard Speeds The | 
been using ticks at about 120 to the minute. 
you can test this, watch in hand, while the others tap. 
If we assign to each beat the time-value of a crotchet, 





wills 


a soulless and (2 swing 





“at we have 
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then the given speed would be indicated as » 120. 


Iry to memorise this speed. Practisé reproducing it 
) } & 


at will, all together, every time any one of the team 
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says ‘ Let us tap crotchets at a speed of crotchet = 120.’ 


Find, and memorise in the same way, three other 
speeds, viz. » =60, » =72, and »=100. As 
time goes on you will find this bit of knowledge 
about Absolute Speeds very useful as a help in 
starting new movements. 

As soon as the players have memorised the four 
speeds mentioned above, they should practise varying 
the speed at will. Tap, as before, at 120. Then one 
of the team, chosen as leader, says ‘ Seventy-two,’ 
and so on, testing the speeds as required. Do not 
change the speeds too frequently. In due course, 
ring the changes, in any order, on the four speeds 
60, 72, 100, and 120. A variant of the procedure is 
to change gradually instead of suddenly, the words 
of command now being ‘ Drag to 72,’ *‘ Quicken to 
100,’ &c. 

Now, what is it exactly that, in this exercise, we 
are trying to do? The answer is that we are trying 
to obtain Mental Control (of the pulsation). The 
whole of our future as S.Q. players depends, more 
than anything else, on our getting this principle into 
our heads the right way up, and on our acting in 
accordance with it throughout the years. We must 
become lords and masters of our pulsation, not slaves 
to it, 

In our pursuit of perfection in this topic of 
liming, we shall come upon all sorts of curious and 
unexpected obstacles, and | foresee that I shall have 
to devote nearly all that remains of my space this 
month to a few practical comments on the most 
important of these. If, as I expect, what I have to 
say causes debate more or less fierce, so much the 
better. 

I have already dealt with metronome-worship as 
an obstacle to musical timing. Another obstacle is 
Toe-beating. In a well-mannered S.Q. team there 
is no visible movement of the boots, which had all 
better remain flat and motionless on the floor. Some 
authorities, | believe, recommend ‘ beating (with the 
toe) invisibly’ (z.e., without agitating the boot), but 
this also 1 condemn. What 7s the use of it? The 
toe-action either is or is not under the control of the 
mind, If it is—that is to say, if the mind is already 
doing the work—why wag the toes? If it isn’t, then 
the foot-work is a sort of external metronome or 
clock, and we are not going to be dictated to by such 
things, because if we do so the action will be slavish 
and not creative. Under the same category come all 
similar movements of any other part of the body, 
such as nodding the head, &c., and any audible (or 
silent) enumeration of the beats by the lips. 

It is an unfortunate fact that nearly every 
musical child is brought up to believe that ‘time’ is 
something that has to be beaten into him; that 
human beings only attain to regular metronomic 
pulsation after many years ot beating and stamping 
and ‘counting’; and that if the beat is not, after all 
this drilling, exactly and mathematically accurate 
and uniform, the outcome is no music or bad music. 
Now every one of these carefully-instilled ‘ideas’ is 
false, opposed to psychological fact, and harmful to 
wsthetic development. There is no need to hammer 
pulsation into children, They have it by (human 
nature. Every child knows what to do with a toy 
drum, and how to say ‘Sing a song of sixpence 
metrically. Marvellously, too, he knows already 


quite a lot about this” present subject of ours, 
namely, the control of pulsation, so that it sometimes 
ticks with regularity éecause he wants it to da se, 


and sometimes varies from the strict metronomi 


period for the same reason. 
child will recite : 


rhus, any fairly musical 


Tom, Tom, the piper’s son, 

Stole a pig and away he run, 
in tempo giusto just Or metronomic time), and 
will use the precise metronomic beat as the exact 
means for getting the comic effect of the poem, 
which it does admirably. But he will #e¢ make the 
mistake of treating in the same way the more 
romantic ‘ Mary had a little lamb.’ He will wo/ say: 

Mary had a little lamb its 

Fleece was white as snow. 


He has the proper artist’s control of the pulsation, 
and he puts it where it ought to be, and bends it to 
his will. All this goes to show that children have 
musical pulsation naturally, and that they are quite 
ready to learn all sorts of interesting things about 
pulse control, and are fit to be trusted with some 
liberty and initiative. 

Now for the idea that strict metronomic pulsation 
isthe normal basis of music. Nobody could persuade 
me that this is true. If I believed it I would give 
up music to-morrow. Also, if it is true, then Time, 
which is quite half of music, is not artistic material, 
for why pretend we are shaping something when it is 
already made (by machinery 

At this point I will make a few admissions. Some 
music had better be metronomic. We have already 
noted the f/uwazy effect of ‘Tom, Tom, and may 
observe that many other pieces, such as Sullivan’s 
‘No possible doubt whatever,’ and certain comic 
songs by Mozart, are intended to be performed with 
marked metronomic regularity. Perhaps the extreme 
example of the kind and degree of fun that can be 
got out of a perfectly regular time-tick is the fox 
trot. Marches tend to regularity for an obvious 
reason ; many dances also, for much the same 
reason, but by no means all or even the majority 
of dances. In all these cases there is a well-under- 


|stood intention, which demands and justifies the 


regular ticking, or tramping, or tripping of the beat. 
When performing such music, the player must go 
out of his way to insist on tts metronomic quality ; 
he must put his w// into this particular way of 
treating the pulse, and (this is the vital point) he 
must do all this because he wants to do it, and not 
because he cannot help himself. And so here we 
are back again, saying more clearly than ever that 
the first need of time-musicians ts mental control 
over the pulsation. 

Yet another obstacle to clear thought on the 
matter consists in the too-prevalent notion that 
an extreme variety of pulse-duration fs requ red in 
Chopin’s Ballades, &c.), but 


“romantic music 


that in ‘classical’ music, apart from certain pauses, 
drags, &c., which are marked specially on the copy, 
no departure from metronomic regularity ought to be 


allowed. ‘This well-meant and partly true, but utterly 


disastrous precept has been the ruin of amateur 

music-making up tll now, and may well be the ruin 

of all our new $.Q. work in the future. Listen to 

any quartet (preferably a slow movement) as played 

by anv amateur team. Spend the first minute or so 

in recognising and enjoying the really musical qualities 
1} , 


of the performance There will be some decent tone, 


some artistic phrase-treatment, a fair ensemble and 


considerable dynamic variety and etlect— and certainly 
a good deal of evidence that the players simply love 
S.Q. playing and are putting all their hearts into 


what they are doing. But what ts this other teeling 
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that is slowly creeping over us? Surely it cannot|Each day was set apart with some _ particular 
be—yes, I’m afraid it is—dullness. In the second| intention. The first was the York Diocesan Day ; 
minute we begin to lose interest and our attention|then followed the recognition of other dioceses— 
wanders. During the third minute we find ourselves|of Labour, Arts, Crafts, Literature, and Com- 


meditating on eternity, or rather on two eternities— |} munity—of Freemasons and Friendly Societies 
one which has elapsed since the movement began,|of the City of York—of Universities, Colleges, 
and the other which we still have to live through|and Schools—and of the Children. Many dis- 


before it will be over. Now, observe, with regard | tinguished ecclesiastics took an active part in the 
to this reaction(=the feeling of being bored), first | services, among them the Archbishops of Canterbury 
that it is experienced by everybody, that is to say,!and York, and the Bishops of London, Durham, 
by simple-minded people who identify it as ‘that| Truro, Manchester, New York, and Southampton. 
classical feeling’ as wel! as by those who have been| This is not the place to enlarge upon the preaching, 
making and hearing music all their lives; secondly,|or upon the stately ritual, both of which were 
that the reaction itself amounts to an adverse| emphatically worthy of the place and the occasion ; 
criticism which, if marks were given for musical! but rather to concentrate upon the music, which must 
effect, should knock off about eighty-five per cent. ;| have been the subject of very anxious consideration 
thirdly, that the entire undesirable result obtained | on the part of the organist, Dr. E. C. Bairstow, and 
(a minus quantity in terms of human value) has been | those of the Cathedral staff who collaborated with him. 
actually Produced by the team itself and  by/It was their object to make the services as represen- 
nobody else; and lastly, that there must be some-| tative as possible of English Church music from the 
thing amiss with our standard and accepted way of | great Tudor period to our own day. Consequently, with 
going about this business of rehearsing and per-| one special exception, of which more hereafter, the 
forming the slow movements of string quartets. music heard during the Octave was entirely of native 

In my opinion the main cause of all this dullness| origin. The list of composers is so interesting that 
is the monotonous and lifeless way in which amateurs | it deserves to be recorded 7” exfenso. 
treat the topic of pulsation. I must, of course, leave! Of the Elizabethans there were anthems by Orlando 
it to you to work out practically for yourselves the | Gibbons ‘Almighty God,’ ‘God is gone up’) ; Tallis 
idea of pulse-control and pulse-variety, and to invent \(‘O Lord, give Thy Holy Spirit’); Tye (‘I will 
all sorts of devices for filling in the gaps in my| exalt Thee’); Weelkes (‘Hosanna to the Son of 
exposition. Thus, as soon as you have done the/ David’); Whyte (‘O praise God in His holiness’) ; 
tapping exercises above, you can take up your|and service music by Byrd (Great Service, five-part 
instruments and play the quartet iff hand, this time} Mass), Bevin, Batten, and Farrant. 
attending to the fu/sation aspect of the music to the} Of the 17th and 18th centuries, anthems by 
exclusion of everything else. I predict that in a few! Purcell (‘O Lord Jehovah’); Boyce (‘I have truly 
short weeks the music will begin to sound interesting | huijlt Thee,’ ‘O praise the Lord’); Greene (‘Lord, 
to hearers, who will more and more tend to follow} jet me know mine end’); Blow (‘Salvator Mundi’) ; 
the notes and chords and time-patterns, bar by bar, | Battishill (‘O Lord, look down’); Croft (‘Sing 
with their attention enchained by what you are trying praises to the Lord’); also Purcell’s ‘Te Deum.’ 
to say to them and by the way yeu are saying it. Of the tgth century, anthems by S. Wesley 

Dullness is the enemy. It should have no place| (‘In exitu’): S. S. Wesley (‘Let us lift up our 
in any musical performance. The germ of dullness | heart’ ; Parry (‘I was glad when they said unto 
lurks in the element of pulsation, as any dripping tap me’): Stanford (‘The Lord is my Shepherd’) : and 
will tell you. Obtain control. If you want the pulse | service music by S. S. Wesley, Walmisley, Smart, 
to be regular, make it regular. If you want it varied, | and Stanford. 
vary it. Listen, each member of the team, to all the To our own time belong Holst (‘Lord, Who hast 
others, and gradually come to an ‘understanding | made us for Thine own’) : Bairstow (‘ Blessed City, 
without words’ as to the particular pulses in any| heavenly Salem’), and service music by Charles 
given tune, bar, or movement which seems to ask Macpherson, Alan Gray, Alcock, Vaughan Williams, 
for variety, strictness, &c., of pulsation. Finally, | [reland, Dyson, and Bairstow. For the sake of 
remember that the more regular a passage looks on | completeness, it may be added that the names of 
paper, the more urgently it (probably) requires | Goss, Philip Armes, and Steggall appeared, with 
freedom of treatment in order to avoid dullness. others, as composers of hymn-tunes. 

[ will go on with this subject next month. Organ music was better represented on paper than 
in performance, for though Voluntaries were played 
by many distinguished visiting organists, they met 
YORK CATHEDRAL : with the — ge eee a shuffling . 
° enema _ ees a , | retreating footsteps, combined with the murmur o 
THIRTEEN-HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY | voices, made it difficult to appreciate their efforts. 
Orlando Gibbons, Purcell, Stanley, Thomas Adams, 


In the year of our Lord 627, Archbishop Paulinus 
baptised Edwin, King of Northumbria, in a little| Smart, S. S. Wesley, Parry, and Stanford were 


wooden church at York, and from this event the| represented, and a better hearing was accorded to a 
recital given by Dr. Tertius Noble, formerly of 
York and now of New York, whose programme 
included pieces by Thomas Adams, Basil Harwood, 
Vaughan Williams, Veaco, Candlyn, and himself. 
Considering the difficulty of finding music fitting 


(To be continued. 


great metropolitical Cathedral of the Northern 
Province takes its origin. In the crypt—the most 
enigmatic part of the building—there is a well which 
is the traditional place of Edwin’s baptism. Though 
this is incapable of proof, there can be no doubt 
that the present vast Minster stands on that for the occasion, as well as illustrative of native art, 
historic spot. The baptism took place on St. Peter’s | the list is at once comprehensive and representative. 
Day, so the thirteen-hundredth anniversary fell to|In the performance of this music many Northern 
be celebrated on June 29, and during the Octave} Cathedral choirs joined the York choir. Giving 
celebration was planned.|them in order of appearance, they were from 


from that day a great 
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Manchester and Liverpool; Durham and Ripon ; | 
Wakefield, Sheffield, Bradford, and Leeds Parish 
Church ; Carlisle, Newcastle, and Southwell ; Chester 
and Lincoln. The impression made by the mass of 
trained voices on these occasions was very fine, and | 
they filled the great spaces of the Nave with splendid | 
effect. While dealing with the services, it may be 
mentioned that the pointing of the Psalms was 
according to the ‘speech-rhythm’ Psalter,* which 
was brought out in 1925 by E. C. Bairstow, 
Percy Buck, and the late Charles Macpherson. It 
has been in use at York Minster for some time, and 
experience has shown how much it adds to the 


have been discontinued ; and though Dr. Noble made 
a gallant attempt to revive them, none have in modern 
times taken place in the Cathedral. It was thought 
that on such an occasion as this some work of first-rate 
importance should be given on festival scale, and the 
choice fell almost inevitably on Bach’s great Mass. A 
large choir was got together, composed of the Minster 
Choir, the York Musical Society, and the Leeds 
Philharmonic Society, all of which are under the 
constant direction of Dr. Bairstow. The mass of 
tone was fine, but in the great Nave it was not by any 
means overpowering. In the old days a temporary 
orchestra was built up in front of the Choir screen 





Photo by) 


[Mertert Speed, } 


THE NAVE, YORK MINSTER, SHOWING THE ORGAN ABOVE THE SCREEN 


intelligibility of the Psalms, by reducing to a minimum 
the four-square rhythm which has been traditional in 
the Anglican service. It certainly takes away much 
of the objection to the rigidity of the Anglican chant, 
and one must rejoice at its introduction to the 
great choirs and congregations which took part in 
these services. 

From a musical point of view the culminating 
point of the week’s celebration was the performance 
of Bach’s B minor Mass on Tuesday, July 5. A 
reference to ‘Grove’ shows that York Cathedral 
was the scene of many festivals, planned on a large 
scale, from 1791 to 1835, since which latter date they 


** The English Psalter’ (Novello) 


but on many grounds this is impracticable, as well as 
undesirable, nowadays, so the singers were only 
slightly raised and the orchestra and soloists were 
on the level of the Nave floor. This militated to 
some extent against forcefulness and precision, the 
tenors and basses being far removed from the 
conductor. In spite of this, however, a very 
impressive performance was given, and one felt that 
the supreme dignity of the ‘Sanctus’ and the 
solemnity of the ‘ Crucifixus’ were enhanced by the 
surroundings. 

From an acoustical point of view the solo voices 
sounded to exceptional advantage, as did also the 


instrumental solo parts Miss Elsie Suddaby, 
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Miss Muriel Brunskill, Mr. Steuart Wilson, and Mr. G. 
Parker were well chosen for their respective parts, 
and, while all were excellent, the soprano and tenor 
proved themselves particularly sympathetic and 
finished interpreters of Bach. The orchestra was 
composed chiefly of members of the Hallé and 
Leeds Symphony Orchestras, and was thoroughly 
Satisfactory. Miss Sybil Eaton (violin), Mr. Lupton 
Whitelock (flute), Mr. Léon Goossens (oboe and 
oboe d’amore), and Mr. Percy Stutely (horn), 


played most artistically, and, as has been mentioned, | 
were heard to great advantage in the spacious church. | 
Mr. J. L. Slater was at the organ, and Mr. Norman | 


Strafford supplied the coméinuo at the pianoforte. 

It may be doubted if the Mass has often been 
given on so large a scale, and probably never in such 
impressive surroundings or to so vast an audience. 
The hearers were multiplied indefinitely, for the second 
half of the Mass (from the ‘Credo’ onwards) was 
broadcast, so it may safely be assumed the music 
has never before been introduced to such a number of 
listeners on one occasion, surpassing easily the great 
audience in the Royal Albert Hall for the Bach 
Bicentenary in 1885, when it was conducted by 
Otto Goldschmidt, whose work in introducing the 
Mass in its entirety to this country, in 1876, must 
always be remembered to his credit. m. 6. 


[Apropos of the Festival reported above, we present 
asa supplement a reproduction of a recent photograph 
of Mr. Bairstow, to whose fine, all-round work, English 
music, both in and out of the Church, owes so 
much.— EDITOR. } 


Players Piano Wotes 


ZOLIAN 

Duo-Art.—The Finale of Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Pathetic’ 
Symphony (517), arranged and played by Stoessel, 
lends itself to transcription Jess well than the other 
movements : we miss not so much the sustained 
tone of the orchestra as its colour. However, the 
arrangementand performance of the whole Symphony 
are a notable achievement, and the work makes most 
enjoyable hearing. 

Elva Faeth Rider’s rhythm in the same composer’s 
‘Sleigh Bells’ is uncertain, but her management of 
the broken chord passages towards the end is very 
neat (3143). 

There is an arrangement and performance by 
Percy Grainger for four hands of the Prelude and 
Minuet from Bizet’s ‘L’Arlésienne’ Suite No. 1. Pre- 
sumably Mr. Grainger borrowed an extra pair of hands 
for the occasion, as no other name appears on the roll. 
The short middle section is rather overbalancea by 
the frimo part, but the style of the Minuet lends 





itself particularly well to adaptation, and is very | 


well done 524). Schumann’s Spanish romance, ‘ The 


Smuggler,’ transcribed by Tausig, comes off capitally, | 


and is played with delightful finish by Hofmann 
(7072) 

Hand-played.—\t is surprising to find anyone 
wanting to hear, let alone play, Gottschalk’s futile 
*Dying Poet’ (Agg7d). However, here it is, per- 
formed by Josef Martin. 


There is some beautifully delicate playing by 
Harold Bauer in a piece of his own—‘ Barberini’s 
Minuet’ (Agg5e). 


Robert Armbruster gives us four short pieces by 
MacDowell and Nevin. The last-named composer’s 
‘Narcissus’ is still unexpectedly attractive, but the 





general mixture and running in together of all four 
|is unsatisfactory, though the actual performance is 
| good (Ag99@). 

|  Metrostyle—The most important and interesting 
|roll, in view of the approaching Centenary, is 
| Schubert’s Symphony in C, of which the third and 
}fourth movements have arrived. Unfortunately, 
these lose much from transcription. Even with the 
|help of orchestral colour the Symphony is far too 
long for most of us: reduced to the monochrome of 
pianoforte we become more than ever conscious 
of Schubert’s fatal habit of bald repetition. The 
fourth movement (two rolls) is especially trying. 
| Long before the first roll of this movement has come 
| to an end we have heard practically all the material 
and its development ; the rest is merely ‘the band as 
| before,’ so to speak. The arrangement is four-handed, 
by Augustus Horn (T30319¢; T30320¢; T30321 
There are, besides, two rather ordinary but attrac- 
tive pieces, ‘Lilac Land,’ Elliott (1303244), and 
| ‘Martinique,’ Loraine (T 30323). 

| Song-Rolls—An old favourite, and best of the 
|four received, is ‘When the Sergeant-Major’s on 
parade’ (Longstaffe), played by Dudley Lawes 
26775). The others are ‘I wonder if love is a 
dream’ (Forster), played by Charles Blackmore 
26774); ‘Yes! Let me like a soldier fall’ (Wallace’s 
‘Maritana’), played by Albert Fream (26776); and 
No. 3 of Community Song Choruses—‘ Pack up your 
troubles,’ ‘Love’s old sweet song,’ ‘ Tipperary’— 
played by Frank Stanton (26792). 


BLUTHNER 

It is interesting to find four-hand arrangements 
(Ordinary) of most of the Beethoven Symphonies. 
There is a transcription of the Fifth—sufficient to 
give those to whom performances by an orchestra 
are inaccessible a really good idea of the work 
(53352-54). 

Margarete Isenberg plays an arrangement of the 
Fourth in good, reliable style (50035-38). 

For lighter fare we may turn to Gabriel Fauré’s 
*Valse-Caprice,’ Op. 59 (53084), delightfully played 
by himself. But the player-pianist must be prepared 
to spend some time in practising this. 

Pleasant and attractive are Schiitt’s ‘Bluettes en 
forme de Valse,’ Op. 25, Nos. 5-10, of which 
Therese Pott gives a dainty performance (50414). 

Godowsky takes lavish liberties with Chopin in 
his ‘Studies on Exercises by Chopin.’ He blends 
and garnishes Op. 10, No. 5, and Op. 25, No. 9 
(53602), and the result, at any rate to this writer, is 
not satisfactory. Some of us prefer our Chopin 
unadulterated. In Rameau’s ‘Tambourin’ (52574), 
also, the added harmonies are quite foreign to the 
| style of the music. The performances in both (by 
the arranger) are, of course, brilliant. 

Glazounov’s ‘Grande Valse de Concert’ is very 
well played by Backhaus (51839), and makes good 
| hearing. 
| Very effective is Cortot’s playing of Chopin’s 
| Sonata in B minor (51819; 51820); the Scherzo is 
| especially brilliant. D. G. 








| Owing to pressure of work, Dr. W. G. Whittaker has 
resigned the conductorship of the Newcastle and Gateshead 
| Choral Union. His successor will be Mr. George Dodds. 
|As an expert on vocal matters, and an experienced 
| conductor, Mr. Dodds may be relied on to maintain the 
| high standard achieved by the choir under his predecessors, 

Drs. Whittaker and Coward, and the choir’s founder, 
| Mr. James M. Preston, 
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Rew Music 


SONGS 


Dalhousie Young’s ‘ Six Oriental Epigrams’ are a 
pleasant surprise. At the word ‘Oriental’ one 
expects to see the worn-out old properties that usually 
do duty in such scenes, but here there is no such 


thing. The composer, who has himself made the | 


translations from the Chinese and Japanese, treats 
his poems without self-conscious reference to their 
origins ; he writes musicianly and interesting musi« 
without stopping over the portrayal of externals. 
The atmosphere of each song is treated on its merits, 
and all have distinction. Especially noteworthy are 
‘On the river,’ with its smooth phrases and flowing 
accompaniments, the half-humorous ‘ A Virgin Cherry,’ 
and ‘Angel’s Robes.’ The composer has a very deft 
touch, and his songs are neatly-turned, musicianly 
works, with a lot of poetic feeling and no nonsense 
about them. 

Another very attractive song is Felix White’s 
*‘O gentle summer rain’ (Schirmer), which is 
graceful and easy to understand, yet has in every line 
some distinction of phrase or utterance to lift it 
above the ordinary level of songs. A work of 
character, again, is Havergal Brian’s ‘ When icicles 
hang by the wall,’ yet, somehow, with all its skill and 
emphasis, the setting does not penetrate so far asa 
less elaborate one might have done. Its energy and 
cohesion, however, are strong qualities, and the song 
if well sung will have its effect. 

Works of a very different aim from the foregoing 
are Charles Mortimer’s ‘A Woodland Symphony’ 
and ‘Come along.’ In both words and music echoes 
sound of many a song that has been popular in its 
day, and the works as a whole are far too facile 
to command any real attention. They are probably 
effective, however ;.and the first of them, although 
too loosely-knit to form a compact whole, has its 
short-lived moments of charm. Rowlands, the 
publishers of the last two items, also send Barry 
M. Gilholy’s ‘Canst thou tell me why?’ To be 
frank, one can’t tell why. ‘ Popular’ in aim, again, 
and neat in its handling of the ingredients, is Monica 
West’s ‘The Wedding-Gown’ (Gould & Bolttler), 
but it is impossible for musicians to take this sort of 
song seriously. 

Revolt was inevitable, but there was no need for it to 
take so violent a form as it assumes in Ursula Greville’s 
‘Reaction’ (Curwen), For the ordinary musician this 
song has neither form nor sense. Miss Greville’s 
infantile illustrations of words such as ‘noise’ in bar 4 
or ‘clustered loveliness’ in bar 12, are as easy to 
follow as they are to write, but they lead nowhere ; and 
the aimlessness of the work as a whole needs to 
be heard to be believed. One feels a similar lack of 
control in the composer’s ‘A Polish Mother’s Song,’ 
though the latter does not sprawl so loosely as the 
former. ‘There is, moreover, a passionate sincerity 
here which commands attention, even if its realism 
verges on brutality. But one swallow doesn’t make 
a summer, and one outburst doesn’t make a song. 
One can admire Miss Greville’s refusal to write in 
the style of other people, and her determination to 
express herself alone; but it is difficult for the 
warmest admirer of her art as a singer to under- 
stand how she has managed to study so many fine 
songs without acquiring a more critical outlook upon 
her own efforts. The publishers of the above 
mentioned songs also send ‘Old Welsh Folk-Songs,’ 


arranged by W. S. Gwynn Williams, and ‘North 
Countrie Songs,’ arranged by W. G. Whittaker. 
Both volumes contain some fine things, and give full 
particulars, where possible, about the origin and 
authorities of the tunes. The arrangements are 
mostly good, particularly those of Dr. Whittaker, 
which are often full of character and suggestiveness ; 
an example is ‘ Sair fyel’d, Hinnie,’ a fine tune, finely 
set ; and if some of the songs are already well-known, 
others will be new, and a welcome réalisation to 
most musicians. 

Curwens also send thirteen songs by 16th-century 
composers which have been discovered and tran- 
scribed by Peter Warlock, and are interesting both 
for themselves and for the light they throw on that 
branch of Tudor music. Campion is represented 
by four examples, which show how widely different 
were the moods with which he dealt, and how firm 
was his handling. ‘Break now, my heart’ is a fine 
example of his genius; the beauty of phrase and 
accentuation, the variety of rhythm, and the design 
of the song as a whole, all indicate real mastery. 
Particularly interesting, again, is Danyel’s ‘ He whose 
desires are still abroad,’ in which the subjects of the 
poem more clearly than usual influence the composer’s 
accompaniment. The restlessness of the opening 
lines contrasts vividly with the quieter ‘Rest alone 
with thyself’ and the spaciousness of ‘ High-reaching 
power.’ These subtleties have been carefully noted 
by the Editor, and are of striking effect. It is 
unfortunately impossible to deal with all the songs 
one by one, but mention must be made of the lovely 
‘Lock up, fair by Martin Peerson, and 
Cavendish’s charming ‘Finella’—skilfully emended, 
where certain bars were defaced in the original, by 


lids,’ 


the Editor. 

The editing and transcriptions are finely done by 
Peter Warlock, and in a day when so many unqualified 
amateurs are at large, it is a treat to see work 
by one who fully understands his job, as well in 
point of taste as in that of technique. Warlock 
appreciates the necessity for providing good part- 
writing: he does not remove archaisms that are 
typical, nor does he gratuitously insert harsh false 
relations or unpleasant fifths or octaves because 
One would like to-know more 


they sound quaint. 
most of them, one 


about the origins of the songs: 
supposes, are from lute-tablature, but some look as if 
they came, in the first instance, from vocal part 
music. Peerson’s ‘Lock up, fair lids’ is a case in 
point, and beautiful as it is in its present form, It ts 
only as a madrigal or song with string accompani 
ment that it would achieve its full effect. It needs 
some medium that will give scope to its polyphoni 
and imitative skill, The anonymous ‘My true love 
hath my heart’ (with its charmingly fitting start) has 
a third stanza which will be new to most readers, 
It looks genuine enough, and carries on the happy 
artificiality of the earlier stanzas, but is below thei 
general level; and if its omission from most reprints 
of the poem has been intentional, it is understandable. 
Che Editor wisely prints the songs with few changes 
of time-signature. A few cross-rhythm indications 
are given, but it is useless to attempt to deal at all 
fully with this point. It must be left to the discretion 
of the performer. One may ask, however, why, if 
any were given, more were not given, or if so few, 
why any at all? ‘O death, rock me asleep,’ where 
no remark is made, is full of cross-rhythms between 
voice and accompaniment ; and ‘ Truth-trying time,’ 


where one indication is given, has other similar 
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examples which are not marked. It is a difficult 
question, but the choice of one example for emphasis 
is likely, with those who need such indications, to 
cause neglect of the cases not mentioned, 

Last comes Warlock’s own ‘Corpus Christi,’ a 
setting for soprano, tenor, and string quartet of the 
16th-century carol, which shows that if the composer 
has studied the early English songs, this has only 
helped the development and individuality of his own 
style, which has nothing whatever that is imitative 
about it. The poem is sung over a gently-murmuring 
accompaniment whose swaying rhythm persists with 
only short intermissions throughout the work. The 
climax comes at the beginning of the last verse, 
‘By that bedside kneeleth a May,’ and here the 
rhythmic figure is used with striking effect. Beautiful 
tall is; but the last two pages and the actual finish 
are especially so, with a rarefied and tenuous kind of 
beauty that cannot be described. From the technical 
point of view the thing i$ a model in its economy, its 
clarity, and its self-control; and this freedom from 
any embarrassment of speech concentrates attention 
on the beauty of the musical idea in itself. Peter 
Warlock is not only a master of his craft; he is also 
an individual and fine imagination. 7, - 


PIANOFORTE 


One of the things a reviewer is bound to notice is 
the tendency to eke out a failing musical interest by 
literary reference. This is perhaps a weakness of 
programme music as a whole; but composers of 
small pianoforte pieces in particular seem to think 
they can redeem any musical platitude by adding to 
it a literary one. Thus a cliché, when most com- 
would wish it to slip by, stealthily and 
unnoticed, is hailed with ‘ Distantly, like far-off bells’ ; 
or a pleasant enough little toccata-like piece with no 
particular musical meaning is announced ‘To a 
laughing jackass.’ It asks us to go a little too far. 
Catching the attention of a bored child for a moment 
is a useful job, but one ought not to sacrifice too 
much to achieve it. 

It is therefore a great relief to find three pieces by 
Dalhousie Young which depend less on picturesque- 
ness than upon musical qualities ; less upon flash-in- 
the-pan harmonic effects, or the illustration of 
commonplaces, than upon strength of design and 
material. The composer’s power of development is 
well shown in a Prelude in D minor, with its quiet 
opening and steady growth; and the cumulative 
effect of the march-like rhythm is a striking feature. 
‘Kracovienne’ is lighter, but has similar qualities, and 
the middle section contrasts well with the rhythmical 
and attractive opening. ‘ Paraphrase on a Japanese 
Tune’ is heavier again, and again sustained and 
logical, with a good deal of strong feeling behind it 
Altogether, the three pieces, which are published by 
Chesters, make a very definite impression : they are 
sincere, musicianly, and serious work. And as | 
recently spoke unkindly of two very slight composi- 
tions by Dalhousie Young, I am all the more glad of 
the chance to admire these bigger things. 

Another good thing, light but thoroughly musical, 
and with the composer’s usual touch of distinction, 
s Felix White’s ‘ Graziella’ (Stainer & Bell). Accented 
passing-notes are freely used, and give an attractive 
capriciousness to the opening of the waltz: the 
middle section is quieter, and fits naturally into the 
general scheme of a very effective work. J. Stuart 
Archer’s ‘ Premiére Etude’ (Paxton) is a study in the 
form and pianistic style of Scarlatti. The lightness 


posers 












of its texture is welcome, and the Etude as a whole 
most attractive if played with clarity and vitality. It 
is well written for the instrument, and presents no 
unreasonable difficulties. 

The same publishers send Holbrooke’s Ballade 
No. 1, a work of considerable length, with a good 
deal of character in its themes and an effective 
climax. But one tires of the three-four rhythm, and 
the composer does not really develop his ideas. He 
repeats them, or adds new ones, and there is not that 
sense of a steady revelation of something implied in 
the main themes which alone makes a big work 
interesting. 

From Rowlands come Hubert Bath’s ‘Voices of 
the Air—four poetique Rhythms for Pianoforte’ with 
an occasional flash of distinction, and on the whole a 
disappointing proportion of sheer commonplace. 
The music, like the copy itself, is ‘ Made and printed 
in England,’ so why! oh, why are the poor little 
rhythms ‘poetique’? It makes one feel quite sicque. 
The same publishers send four numbers of their 
‘Salon’ series: ‘June Flowers,’ by W. H. Ford, 
‘Patrol,’ by Gordon Ferris, ‘Celandine’ and ‘ Parting’ 
by Barry M. Gilholy. 

Kenneth A. Wright’s ‘Fantasy Pictures from a 
Pantomime,’ published by Winthrop Rogers, have a 
sense of the picturesque and a certain neatness of 
idea and handling. One sees the latter quality in 
‘Gavotte in Pierrot’s Garden,’ the former in most of 
the six numbers that make up the set. But the 
composer’s style is rather precious and mannered ; 
he relies too much on pretty harmonies—thirteenths 
particularly—-and the repetition of fragmentary 
themes like the opening figure of ‘Sleepy Tune,’ 
which is repeated over and over again with a mono- 
tony that is irritating rather than soothing. Its neat 
tunefulness and formality make ‘Gavotte’ the most 
attractive number, although many pianists will find 
charm in other movements as well 

Picturesque is the word again for Evan Marsden’s 
‘Australian Memories,’ which have, however, more 
vigour and robustness than the preceding set of 
pieces. They are of moderate difficulty. This is 
probably the first occasion in the history of music on 
which compositions have been dedicated ‘To my 
Wallaby’ and ‘To a Laughing Jackass.’ Let’s hope 
it will be the last. 

*Chevaux de bois,’ by Debussy (Jean Jobert), is a 
transcription, by Emile Nerini, of a song which 
makes a pianoforte piece that is well worth notice. 
Even in a medium for which it was not primarily 
intended, the work has real vitality. There would 
no doubt have been differences of handling if 
Debussy had been writing a straightforward Toccata 
—which is the character of the piece but the 
distinction of his touch is still to be seen in 
many ways. The return of the first subject at 
le double plus lent is a fascinating moment; and 
the whole work, slight as it is, has an unmistakable 
air of authenticity. - -*, 


EASY PIANOFORTE MUSIC 


The Oxford University Press has made a welcome 
addition to its Pianoforte series by the issue of ‘ Nine 
18th-Century Dances.’ They are published in two 
books, and have been excellently arranged by Ernest 
Newton. Pupils of higher to intermediate grade 
would derive much pleasure and profit from the 
study of these delightful old tunes, 


(Continued on page 728.) 
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(Continued from page 720.) 

Two pieces from Joseph Williams would suit 
pupils of higher division standard. John C. 
Holliday’s ‘Valse Simple’—a somewhat heavy 
example of this form—calls for the neat handling of 
chordal work, both s¢accafo and /egato. Gilbert A. 
Alcock’s ‘The Sunlit Lane’ is an expressive little 
piece, providing opportunities for canfadi/e touch and 
pedalling. Rather simpler than these is Herbert 
Dennison’s ‘Spring’s Awakening’ (Arpeggio Valse). 
It flows along easily and tunefully without saying 
anything very important, and gives pleasant practice 
in simple arpeggio work divided between the hands 
(Joseph Williams). 


Olive Turner’s ‘Birthday Gifts’—five recreative | 


pieces for young pianists (Gould & Bolttler)—will be 
found useful (lower division). The set includes a 
graceful little Waltz and two numbers calling for 
crisp staccato touch and rapid note repetition. The 
titles, however, are a mistake. Young people capable 
of playing any of these pieces do not as a rule take 
kindly to music associated with ‘Tin Soldiers,’ 
‘A Broken Toy,’ &c. Apart from this the book may 
be recommended. The same publishers issue ‘The 
Jolly Suite,’ by Ethel E. Woollatt. The five little 
pieces in this set would interest elementary pupils. 

Several albums af pieces come from Rowlands. 
Generally speaking, while lacking the distinctive touch 
that calls for special comment, they contain features 
which will probably appeal to many young players. 
Raymond Loughborough’s ‘A Day by the Sea’ 
(six little sketches) is for beginners. The same 
composer’s ‘ Mary and the Mermaids’ (six pieces) is 
more advanced. The writing for the left hand is 
here frequently awkward, and far from easy. In 
both books the part for the right hand is over- 
fingered, while the left hand receives no guidance 
whatever. Of elementary grade are Albert 
Clermont’s ‘A Day in a Child’s Life’ (six pieces) 
and Barry M. Gilholy’s ‘A Rustic Idyll’ and 
‘Village Scenes.’ 

Teachers might find it worth while to examine 
‘Rhythmic Melodies for Sight-Playing,’ by Harold 
Colombatti (Bosworth), Part 1— Simple Time — 
contains eighty melodies in eight groups, each group 
containing five for each hand. Part 2 deals with 
Compound Time. All these tunes are within the 
compass of five notes. In Part 3—Additional 
Exercises—the compass is gradually extended. 
Transposition into other keys is also recommended. 

G. G. 


VIOLIN 


Benjamin J. Dale’s Ballade for violin and piano- 
forte (Joseph Williams) stands well above the 
average quality of its class in workmanship and 
in taste. The violin part is somewhat unusual in 
that it does not make much of the peculiar genius 
of the instrument for certain effects, perhaps as 
the result of the composer’s dislike of anything in 
the nature of ‘virtuoso’ technique, or, possibly, of 
the individual characteristics of the music. However 
this may be, it makes a good performance more 
difficult than would appear from a glance at the score. 
But it is good music, and as suitable to the concert 
platform as to more intimate home circles. Georges 
Auric’s ‘ Barcarolle’ for violin and pianoforte (Curwen) 
is chock-full of odd turns and effects ; but common- 
place for all that, and we turn with relief to the 
straightforward and charming Elizabethan Air 


| 

‘Light o’ Love,’ for violin (or ’cello), well arranged 
by Percival Garratt (Curwen). It should be very 
popular, having much to commend it-—optional 
double-stops, a lovely melody, and no difficulties 
apart from easy command of intonation in the 
higher positions and smooth, velvety tone. 

Two pieces by the late Charles Wood 
(H. F. W. Deane) have the rare merit of a 
distinct musical worth combined with rare economy 
of means, The ‘Two Irish Dances’ could be 
|played in the first position, even though there is 
much to be gained by using the printed fingering, 
which extends to the fifth. The Sonata for violin 
(with pianoforte accompaniment) is more exacting, 
and requires subtler phrasing as well as greater 
| experience of the higher positions. But both possess 
| the solid interest which comes of ripe scholarship. 

B. V. 





ORGAN 


Organists have so little of ‘Purcell available 
for their instrument that they will welcome 
Eric Thiman’s arrangement of a suite of pieces 
from ‘Bonduca’ (Novello). The principle of 
transcription needs no defence to-day, and it is 
above all justified in the case of Purcell and 
the organ. Purcell’s music for the instrument is 
almost negligible, consisting merely of a handful 
of pieces which suffer both from the backward 
state of the organ of the period and from the 
undeveloped idiom. The organist of to-day who 
naturally wishes to play works by one of the most 
distinguished of his craft, is thus thrown back on 
transcription. Fortunately, a great deal of Purcell’s 
orchestral, chamber, and harpsichord music lends 
itself well to the organ, and it is to be hoped 
that the growing interest in the composer will lead 
to a considerable increase of organ transcriptions. 
There are few better ways of popularising old 
instrumental works. The Suite under notice consists 
of the Overture—the customary Grave, followed by 
a spirited fugal movement; a capital Hornpipe 
(which Mr. Thiman might well have put into 3-4 
notation instead of leaving it in the original 3-2) ; 
an Air; and a Trumpet Tune, in which a powerful 
solo reed, Great diapasons, and full organ are alter- 
nated with good effect. The Suite is only moderately 
difficult. 

Side by side with the Purcell revival goes an 
increased interest in the 18th-century voluntary 
composers. Two good examples have lately been 
issued. Harry Wall has edited William Walond’s 
Introduction and Toccata in G (Cramer) ; and Henry 
G. Ley has done similar service for William Russell’s 
Largo and Fugue in A minor (Year Book Press). 
Walond’s piece has a fine broad opening Grave 
in genuine organ style; the Toccata is markedly 
Handelian. Its passage-work and sequences seem 
a little superficial to-day, and so, perhaps, some 
‘cutting’ might be advisable. But anyway it is an 
attractive piece, giving a lot of effect for a very 
moderate amount of trouble. The Largo in the 
Russell work is of the powerful dotted rhythm type ; 
the Fugue is spirited and well worked. Dr. Ley 
has apparently added little or nothing to the original 
texture, the result being clean and grateful to play 
and hear, It is fairly difficult. 

J. G. Herzog was a kind of inferior Hesse, and it 
may be doubted whether there is much room for his 
music nowadays. Two books of his pieces have just 
been issued in the Bosworth Edition. No. 1116 
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contains Twelve Pieces, Op. 17 (seven Preludes, two 
Fughettas, and three Postludes, all on two staves) ; 
in No. 1117 are Six Pieces for study or church use, 
Op. 19. Five of these are on three staves. There 
are a couple of well-written fugatos. 

Two new numbers of the Oxford University Press 
organ series call for notice. The Intermezzo of 
Philip Tomblings shows taste and a good eye 
for quiet organ effects. The form is rather 
unusual—an Andantino in B minor, with, for 
middle section, a Sarabande in A minor. The 
numerous modal touches are very much in fashion 
just now, but may be just as much the reverse in a 
few years’ time. The piece is easy. The other work 
from the Oxford Press is an arrangement by the 
present writer of Bach’s ‘Jesu, Joy of man’s desiring.’ 
This exquisite piece lends itself so naturally to the 
organ that the arranger’s task was easy: he could 
only wonder why the job had been left for him to do. 
The arrangement is not difficult, and makes modest 
registration demands: a Great solo stop for the 
Chorale and a quiet Swell forthe flowing counter-theme. 

Some interesting new music comes from Paris. 
Durands send a set of six transcriptions, by various 
hands, from Ravel—‘Le Jardin Féerique,’ from 
‘Ma Mére l’Oye,’ the Menuet from the Sonatina, 
the Pavane and Petit Pastoral, from ‘Ma Mere 
Oye,’ the Andante from the String Quartet, and 
the Passacaille from the Trio. Of these the 
Pastorale from ‘Mother Goose’ has become an 
established recital piece ; the little Pavane from the 
same source has also been played by organists from 
the violin solo arrangement. These are the simplest 
and most practicable pieces of the set. The 
remainder would stand a chance of equal popularity 
had the transcribers been a little more daring. In 
their anxiety to retain as much as possible of the 
original, they give both instrument and player 
much that is ungrateful—sometimes impracticable. 
Fortunately, organists able to play these somewhat 
exacting pieces are likely to be skilful and 
courageous enough to do a little more adapting 
on their own account. This applies specially to the 
Quartet Andante. The Passacaille as it stands is an 
effective organ piece. (The harsh dissonances of the 
middle portion will cause some wincings.) An organ 
of ample resources and sensitive type is needed for 
all these pieces. ; 

From the same house comes also a new work by 
Widor—‘ Suite Latine.’ It comprises six move- 
ments: Przludium, ‘ Beatus vir,’ Lamento, ‘ Ave 
Maris Stella,’ Adagio, and ‘Lauda Sion.’ The first 
three and the fifth are moderately difficult, and also, 
I think, the best. The piece on ‘Ave Maris Stella’ 
contains far too much passage-work of an ungrateful 
—even fussy—type. ‘Lauda Sion’ begins and 
ends effectively, but hangs fire and becomes dry 
midway. The old Widor of the Symphonies shows 
himself again and again in effective touches, in the 
brainy quality of much of the writing, and also in 
certain mannerisms—e,g., the inverted pedal point in 
the middle of the harmony (overdone here), a spacious 
treatment of mf and / diapason tone, little angular 
touches in melody and rhythm, &c. The treatment 
of the plainsong is rather free, and the themes are 
presented in a form not easily identifiable. The 
Suite is not on the level of the Symphonies ; the 
scope is slighter and the creative flame burns lower. 
But there is room for these pieces, with their moderate 
demands on technique ; and their somewhat austere 
vein fits them specially for use as voluntaries. 





From Lemoine, Paris (Novello), comes the second 
Suite of Louis Vierne’s ‘ Piéces de Fantaisie.’ This 
is an advance on the first, mainly because it is 
less consistently chromatic. Again the standard of 
difficulty is considerable. The six pieces are a 
Lament—rather too tortuous, I feel—a Sicilienne, 
a ‘ Hymne au Soleil,’ ‘ Feux Follets,’ ‘Claire de Lune,’ 
and a Toccata. The last-named ought to be a great 
success, It is difficult, but well repays the trouble. 
In ‘Claire de Lune,’ double-pedal effects are made 
much of. Some beautiful colouring can be got here 
on any reasonably equipped three-manual. ‘ Feux 
Follets’ is a tricky piece of the Scherzo type. The 
‘Hymne au Soleil’ is notable for some imposing 
diatonic passages. Vierne is quite at his best in 
these pieces. His resourcefulness is extraordinary. 
See, as examples, the success with which the very 
unlikely main theme of the ‘Hymne au Soleil’ is 
transferred to the pedal part at the end, under 
swinging syncopated manual chords; note the 
harmonization and the development of the accom- 
panying part in the delightful Sicilienne ; the easy 
daring of the harmonic scheme of the middle and 
final parts of the Toccata, Vierne is, in fact, one of 
the most considerable of French composers, although, 
writing as he does mostly for organ, he is barely 
a name to the ordinary concert-goer. A good deal 
of ink has been shed concerning ‘Les Six’: the 
Notre Dame organist, with his five Symphonies and 
fifty or so detached pieces, can put the whole half- 
dozen in his pocket so far as invention and all-round 
musicianship are concerned. H. G. 


STRING ORCHESTRA 


Some excellent music for string orchestra which 
has been published lately should make a wide appeal. 
The competitive festival movement must in time 
create:a new demand for this class of music, which 
of late years has not been honoured as it should be at 
our symphony concerts. Of the four works under 
review, the most notable is Peter Warlock’s ‘Capriol’ 
Suite (Curwen), based on dance-tunes from Arbeau’s 
‘Orchésographie’ (1588), which combines very 
effectively the old grace and spirit with the 
harmonic latitude of the modern. It is not music 
for amateurs, for it demands faultless playing. But 
an adequate performance should well repay all the 
care expended in preparation. The Six Dances for 
strings and optional wind, by Mozart, arranged and 
edited by Cyril B. Rootham (Oxford University 
Press), are less difficult and more adaptable, owing 
to the alternative scoring. The dances are part of 
the many Mozart wrote for the entertainments 
given in the Redoutensaal of the Hofburg. The 
editing is scholarly, and there are no departures 
from the original score, except in so far as to bring 
all the horn parts within the scope of the F horn, 
and, of course, to suggest the possibility of strings 
in place of wind. The only weakness of the 
arrangement is that the third violins, or violas, which 
substitute the horns, have rather a thin time of it. 
But this very weakness may be a source of strength, 
since it provides employment and enjoyment for 
players of very modest attainments. Alfred M. Wall’s 
Pastorale and Bourrée (Oxford University Press) 
is just the sort of music to be appreciated at a 
competitive festival where the standard is not very 
high. The viola part has also been arranged for a 
third violin, and not much thought would be 
necessary should an intelligent conductor be forced 
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to arrange the double-bass part for a second ’cello.| under one cover. The second—with Latin text—is 
Ludwig Lebell’s editing of John MHumphries’s| for unaccompanied singing. 

Concerto for strings, Op. 2, No. g (Oxford Other numbers of this series are Noel Ponsonby’s 
University Press), has, if anything, too many|‘Compline Hymn,’ a well-written and varied treat- 
alternatives. There is a violin di concerto or a|ment for unaccompanied s.A.T.B. of the three verses 
combination of first and second violins concertante;|of ‘To Thee before the close of day,’ and two 
there is a second ’cello part to substitute the| anthems by C.H. Trevor. ‘Why art thou so vexed, 
double-bass, and a pianoforte part to help the|O my soul,’ for three treble voices, opens with a solo 
practice only. Some of the expression marks do | (adagio), which is followed by a brief, flowing chorus 
not inspire confidence. No doubt the Editor had|(‘O put your. trust in God’) in 6-8 time. It is not 
sound reasons for employing them, but when a| difficult. ‘Out of the deep’ is for unaccompanied 
composition of this period appears with crescendi, | singing (S.S.A.T.B.). It is a musicianly work, calling 
sforzandi, &c., in almost every bar, our distrust is| for expressive, sos/enuto singing. Lastly, is a setting 
inevitably aroused. This is music which often gains|in E flat of the Magnificat and Nunc Dimittis, by 
by being kept well apart from the modern craze for} Charles Wood, This contains some very effective 





dynamic effects. B. V. | writing for the voice and an interesting and, at times, 
| richly-scored organ part. It is of only moderate 


| difficulty. G. G. 
CHURCH MUSIC enagemeene 


Dr. W. G. Whittaker has undertaken an admirable VARIOUS 
work in arranging and editing for separate use the | The well-known Cotta edition is now handled in 
elaborate Chorale movements which form the closing | this country by the Oxford University Press. Recent 
numbers of many of Bach’s Church Cantatas.| issues include a pianoforte arrangement by August 
Choirs for whom the performance of a complete | Stradal of to sare fourth Symphony, and four 
cantata is an impossibility will welcome the oppor-|albums of pianoforte works of various epochs. 
tunity of making the acquaintance of these Chorales, | No. 910 contains pieces by Tomaschek, Worzischek, 
which were so characteristic a feature of the cantatas. | Cramer, Berger, Taubert, &c.; No. 914 draws on 
This edition is being issued by the Oxford University | the old French writers—de Chambonniéres, Couperin, 
Press, under the heading ‘ Bach’s Extended Chorales,’| Rameau, and d’Aquin; No. go08 deals with the 
and will contain all the extended Chorales from the | ‘Hochromantiker,’ and includes such well-known 
cantatas, except that in No. 3, which is not separable examples as Henselt’s ‘Friihlingslied, Raff's 
from the context. So far, nine numbers are to hand, | ‘Tarantelle’ and ‘La Fileuse,’ and less familiar 
varying in length from six pages to the seventeen | things by Jensen and Goetz; No. g09 goes to early 
pages of the elaborate example from Cantata No. 76. | German composers—F roberger, Pachelbel, Kuhnau, 
[he voice-parts appear in both notations. The| Telemann, &c. Perhaps it is inevitable that the 
English translation is from C. Sanford Terry’s| least interesting, and os far the most out-of-date 
* Bach’s Cantata Texts,’ and a Welsh version has been | music, is that in Book 910. Much of the keyboard 
supphed by R. Williams Parry and E. T. Davies. | writing is curiously tentative. The old French 
Each number contains a note by the Editor on the} sieaen aut mostly such as usually appear in collections 
tune and its original instrumentation, and some of the kind. A good deal of interest attaches to the 
valuable hints are given concerning the accompani-| early German composers, most of whom are known 
ment. In several instances orchestral parts may be|only to a few organists as writers of Chorale 
hired from the publishers. The titles of the first} Preludes. If we may judge from this album, they 
nine numbers are, in order : ‘Since Thou from death | were less happy with the other keyboard instruments, 
hast risen again’ (Cantata No. 15), ‘Awake us, Lord, and there is little of the finish and fancy of the French 
and hasten’ (No. 22), ‘O ever-faithful God’ (No. 24), | clavecinists. Still, there is much more than merely 
‘Thine is alone the Glory’ (No. 41), ‘O Lord, Thou} historical interest. Georg Béhm has some attractive 
a of Truth’ (No. 46), ‘Lord, in Thy Love’ | things, with a hint of Purcell; so has Johann 
No. 76), ‘To God give thanks and praise’ (‘Nun|Kuhnau. Telemann was esteemed rather more 
danket,’ No. 79), ‘Content, my God’ (No. 92), | highly than Bach by the public of their day. It is 
‘What God doth, that alone is right’ (No. 100). | not without significance that his one contribution to 
The Year Book Press sends some recent additions | this book is among the weakest. 
to its series of Anthems and Church Music, all of| These German pioneers figure also in a volume 
which are worthy the attention of choirmasters.| issued by Durand (Novello)—‘Clavecinistes Alle- 
Charles Wood’s anthem, ‘God Omnipotent reigneth,’! mands,’ edited and fingered by I. Philipp. There 
is a fine arrrangement of a rugged 16th-century melody | are fifteen pieces, some of considerable length. A 
by Pierre Daques. The words are from Psalm 93, | Presto of Béhm foreshadows the repeated-chord type 
paraphrased by the Rev. G. R. Woodward. A brief,|of Beethoven Scherzo; Christophe Wagenseil—a 
striking organ introduction leads into the opening | considerable figure when Mozart was growing up, 
verse, sung unaccompanied, except for some effective | and a new hand to most of us—is represented by an 
interjections between the phrases of the opening | attractive Andante Grazioso and Minuet; three of 
organ figure. For the second verse—‘Ocean billow|the Bach tribe are here—Friedemann, with an 
and breaker’—the tune is given to trebles and first|expressive Polonaise in E flat minor; Philipp 
basses, the other voices providing a steady running | Emanuel, with a piece showing French influence ; 
accompaniment ; or, if preferred, all voices may sing|and Johann Christian, with a long and not very 
the tune in unison. The massive organ part with| interesting Prelude and Fugue. Georg Benda 
its continuous rolling crotchet movement should|(1721-95) is somewhat of a find; his Allegro 
produce, in conjunction with the voices, an imposing | Moderato has a lot of freedom and_ variety. 
effect. The same composer’s two Introits, ‘O most | Altogether, M. Philipp has made a capital selection. 
merciful’ and ‘Oculi omnium,’ should prove useful. Yet two more albums dealing with this epoch have 
They are short and quite simple, and are published | been received for review. Under the title ‘In the 
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Days of Frederick the Great,’ Martin Frey has made 
a collection of forty-four pieces mainly by composers | 
of the Bachera. The two albums are graded, twenty- | 
eight pieces being in the first. Though nominally for | 
the young, these collections reach a considerable 
degree of difficulty, the second including, for example, 
the exacting and brilliant Gigue in B flat minor of | 
Graun (did Beethoven know this piece before writing 
the Finale of his first Pianoforte Sonata?), For 
all-round purposes these two books are excellent 
(Rahler, Leipsic, stocked by E. W. Organ, Acocks 
Green, Birmingham). 

Alec Rowley’s Ballet-Mime, ‘The Princess who 
lost a tune,’ is one of the works recently issued in the | 
Carnegie collection (Stainer & Bell). We have 
received a version for two pianofortes, a condensation 
of the orchestral parts being given to the second. 
Mr. Rowley has the right touch for this sort of work, 
and, judging from this arrangement, the ballet should 
be highly effective. The scenario is by Rodney 
Bennett. 

A very diverse and interesting collection of folk- 
dance arrangements has recently been published by 
the Oxford University Press. The title, ‘ Folk- Dances 
of the World,’ indicates a staggering scope. The 
pieces are issued singly and in sets of two or three ; so 
far about twenty numbers have appeared, practically 
the whole of Europe being represented. The 
arrangers include Szymanowski (Poland); Lazar 
(Rumania); Pijper (Holland); Turifia (Spain) ; 
Moeran (Ireland); Howells (England); d’Indy 
France), &c. The degree of difficulty varies from 
very easy to difficult. Unfortunately there is no 
classification in this respect. The arrangements | 
vary considerably in value, as is inevitable, but there 
is a very likeable air of freshness and daring about 
the scheme as a whole. H. G. 





Occasional Hotes 


The Dean and Chapter of St. Paul’s Cathedral | 
have opened a fund for the provision of a memorial | 
to the late Charles Macpherson. It is proposed | 
that, primarily, the fund should be entrusted to the 
Dean and Chapter to be used for the benefit of 
Dr. Macpherson’s widow, and for the education of 
his son: if possible, a permanent memorial will also 
be founded in the form of an exhibition in the Choir | 
School. The project deserves the hearty support of 
musicians, both in appreciation of Macpherson’s long 
and distinguished services to the Cathedral, and to| 
music generally, and also in view of the tragic | 
suddenness of his death. Donations may be sent to | 
any member of the Chapter, or to the Hon. Treasurer, 
the Rev. R. H. Couchman, Choir House, Dean’s 
Court, E.C.4. 


The Columbia Graphophone Company’s offer of 
a prize of £2,000 for the best completion of the 
‘Unfinished’ Symphony has already proved a good 
advertisement for the Company. Its usefulness is 
likely to stop at that, for to the great bulk of musicians 
the Symphony will still be unfinished. The winning 
Scherzo and Finale will rouse some interest, and will 
then be laid aside—a successful piece of advertising 
at a very moderate cost, as prices go nowadays. 
For example, the community singing boom probably 
cost its promoters a good deal more, and was a 
merely local advertisement, so to speak : the Columbia 
stunt is a world-wide affair. 


Can a present-day composer ‘finish’ a work 
written a century ago? Hardly; for the more 
genuinely personal his attempt, the bigger the misfit. 
Of course, if the aim be to produce a couple of 
movements that shall sound like Schubert, it is easily 
achieved, because any clever musician can write like 
a classical composer so far as manner is concerned, 
and Schubert is as easily imitated as most—a naive 
turn of melody, plenty of repetition, not much 
development, and there you are—so far as externals 
are concerned. The internal part is an affair for a 
musician of unique quality who happens to have died 
a hundred years ago. 





The prize being won—or, at all events, awarded — 


| the title of the work will no doubt be changed: it 


will become the ‘Finished’ Symphony. But wasn’t 
it finished long ago by Schubert himself? As 
Mr. Herman Klein pointed out in a letter to 
The Times of July 18, the composer probably intended 


| to add nothing to it: 


The Symphony certainly was regarded as in two 
movements only when Schubert presented it in 1822 
to the Musical Society at Graz, in return for the 
compliment of being elected an honorary member. If 
he had intended to complete it, would he have parted 
with the score ?— 

asks Mr. Klein. He had ample time in which to 
complete it, for he lived six years. If any 
man could dash off a Scherzo and Finale in that 
period, Schubert was his name. Why must it be 
assumed that a symphony is not complete in less 
than four mevements? A symphony being a sonata 
for orchestra, some enterprising advertiser may argue 
back and discover several Beethoven masterpieces 
ripe for finishing. The F sharp Pianoforte Sonata, 
for example, has neither slow movement nor Minuet. 
And what about a jolly Rondo to complete Op. 111? 
Beethoven no more intended to leave off with the 


| Arietta than Schubert did with the Andante con Moto. 


On the other hand, we might as safely say, ‘no less.’ 


Sir Walford Davies, in 7he TJimes of July 20 
upholds the competition. He says: 

Given a thousand casts of the Venus of Milo, what 
could be better for sculpture to-day than to set a 
thousand students (competitively, if need be) hunting 
for the perfect arms? 

But, wanting arms, the Venus is only a fragment, 
which Schubert’s work isnot. Moreover, the thousand 
hunters of perfect arms copy a living model, and the 
more faithful their copy the better they sculp; the 
composer copies nothing, if his work is to be of 
permanent value. And whereas a beautiful arm in 


| Phidias his period and a similiarly perfect limb 


to-day would be alike as two peas, a fine symphony 
of Schubert’s time and one of ours would be poles 
asunder. There is no analogy between two arts, 
one of which has been static for two thousand years, 
while the other has always been more or less in a 
state of flux. 


Defenders of the scheme might bring forward 
some seeming analogies, musical and literary— Bach’s 
‘Art of Fugue,’ Mozart’s ‘ Requiem,’ and Puccini’s 
‘Turandot,’ for example. And in the book line, there 
is Stevenson’s ‘ St. Ives,’ finished by Quiller Couch. 
But none of these cases is on all fours with that of 
the Schubert work. Neither the ‘Requiem’ nor 
‘ Turandot’ could have been performed satisfactorily 

las left by their composers, whereas the Schubert 
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Symphony, from a practical point of view, needs not 
an additional note. (In fact, it could even spare a 
few, the rather obvious second subject being repeated 
too much for some of us.) The ‘ Art of Fugue’ was 
not intended for performance (though, by the way, 
it has recently been heard in Germany). It was 
really a theoretical work—a treatise on Fugue 
written in notes instead of words. Bach’s intentions 
were clear, and the finishing touches would present 
little difficulty to a good craftsman. Bach’s plot and 
characters were as definitely exposed as were 
Stevenson’s in ‘ St. Ives,’ and their final development 
by another writer was quite practicable. (Dickens’s 
‘Edwin Drood,’ on the other hand, can never be 
finished, because the author’s intentions were not 
known—perhaps even to himself, hand to mouth 
writer that he was. 


There is another point wherein the defender’s 
analogy breaks down. In all these cases of works 
being finished posthumously, the finisher was a con- 
temporary, or nearly so. (‘The Art of Fugue’ is an 
exception; the closing bit of web was spun by 
Riemann, in accordance with the suggestions of 
Nottebohm.) There is all the difference in the world 
between Franco Alfano—a fellow-countryman and a 
contemporary—finishing ‘Turandot’ and a composer 
of to-day tacking on a couple of movements to the 
so-called ‘Unfinished.’ The idiom of music has 
changed no less than that of literature during the 
past century. Imagine a poet of to-day attempting 
to complete a fragment left by Goethe, or Byron, 
or Lamartine. What a piece of make-believe it 
would be! And the better the fit the bigger the 
fraud. 

The more we think of the Columbia project, the 
more preposterous it becomes. Perhaps in these 
days of lavish publicity we can hardly be surprised 
at the scheme having been launched : the astonishing 

even amazing—thing is that it should have been 
blessed by the Viennese Society of Friends of Music 

a Society of which Schubert himself was a member. 
Music, like the rest of us, has sometimes good cause 
for asking to be saved from its friends—or, at all 
events, its Friends. 


Anybody can—and almost everybody does— 
belabour poor Beethoven for his vocal writing ; it is 
the more refreshing, therefore, to read Dr. W. G. 
Whittaker’s discussion thereof, at once practical and 
sympathetic, in the current Music and Letters. 
What the Doctor doesn’t know on the subject of 
choral writing and technique is not worth bothering 
about, and we hope and believe that a study of his 
article, with the score of the ‘ Missa Solennis’ at hand, 
will convert many a choral conductor from his present 
non possumus attitude, and lead to more frequent 
performances of a neglected masterpiece. 


Dr. Whittaker frankly recognises Beethoven’s 
miscalculations, some of which (as he shows) may be 
corrected by any commonsense conductor who is 
prepared to distinguish between letter and spirit, 
and to put tradition in its proper place. Many 
are easily explained-—-even excused. For example, 
a cappella singing must have been practically unknown 
to Beethoven; and it is no‘ exaggeration to say 
that without a knowledge of this branch of vocal art, 
a composer can hardly write fully effective and 
grateful choral music. But, says Dr, Whittaker : 

We do not condemn Beethoven’s pianoforte music 
because much of it would be easier to play and more 
sensuously effective if it had been re-written by 





Chopin. They are small flaws in a colossal conception, 
mere roughnesses and inequalities on the surface of an 
immense bronze statue. If conductors and choralists 
understand the principle of Beethoven’s attitude 
towards his text, few choral works can drive home 
their spiritual messages with such irresistible conviction 
as the * Missa Solennis.’ 

The article ends with a suggestion that deserves to 

be adopted : 

Few of us have heard an ideal performance of the 
‘Missa Solennis.’ The principal stumbling-block is 
the soprano line. Some day an enterprising conductor 
will dismiss his sopranos for a half-season, call for 
volunteers, and carefully test them, so that a body of 
really high sopranos is chosen to add to the other 
three lines, With all mezzos eliminated, and a powerful 
battalion of fresh, pure upper voices, he ought to be 
able to let us hear the Mass in D ina way that will 
not leave us conscious of human limitations, and which 
will lead us into those exalted realms where Byrd, 
Bach, and Beethoven dwelt when they were in the 
Spirit and the Spirit within them. 

Altogether, this article, coming though it does at 
the tail end of the Beethoven Centenary literature, is 
one of the best. 


Two birthdays have slipped into the calendar 
lately to remind us that the gods do not always lay 
violent hands on those whom they love. Seviores 
priores. Mr. W. W. Cobbett was eighty years old 
on July 11,and a company of musicians gathered at the 
Prince’s Restaurant in the evening to pay their respects 
to him. There is no need to retell the tale of his 
generosity to his country’s composers. They flocked 
round him, whether their Fantasias had won prizes 
or had miserably failed, or whether they had never 
written a Fantasia in their lives, and told the father 
of modern English chamber music what a good 
fellow he was. It is reported that he ate a capital 
dinner, made his speech well and clearly, bore 
himself briskly amid the throng, and probably played 
a bit of music on his fiddle before going to bed. 
Like Verdi at the same age he still has an Opus in 
store for the world—his ‘ Encyclopedia of Chamber 
Music,’—and we hope it will be as good a book as we 


expect. 


The other birthday was Sir Edward Elgar’s 
seventieth, which occurred on June 2. Public 
celebration there was none, and it is well known that 
this was according to the composer’s wish. But there 
was a private celebration at Sir Felix Schuster’s, 
which, according to one of the guests, was a graceful, 
fitting, and extremely enjoyable function. Sir Edward 
bears his years proudly and well. We hope that he 
will add plenty more to their number, and that in the 
meantime he will satisfy our longing for some more 
of his music. 


‘As for Stanford, he was quite a minor composer, 
and in a few years his dry works will be forgotten.’ 
So says Mr. Algernon Ashton in a letter to the 
Daily News. We think more than a few years will 
be needed to kill the ‘Stabat Mater,’ ‘ The Revenge,’ a 
good pile of church and organ music, a score or two 
of songs, and a big stack of choral songs of all kinds. 
However, Stanford is decried in good company, for 
Mr. Ashton, speaking of a list of five composers in 
which are Purcell and Elgar as well as Stanford, says, 
‘These are certainly very meagre names.’ Mr. 
Ashton being so ready with his adjectives, we may 
be allowed to ask, If Elgar is a ‘meagre’ name, and 
Stanford a ‘minor’ composer, are there any terms 
small enough to describe Mr. Ashton himself ? 
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FRANKFORT FESTIVAL v 
By EDWIN EVANS 





The six eventful days of the Frankfort Festival | 
have become a memory, but two impressions remain. | 
One is of the hospitality of the city, which aroused | 
wonder, not unmixed with envy. Its Opera House} 
and its orchestra are its own; therefore it could 
offer them to its guests with a gesture such as London, 
alleged to be the richest city in the world, cannot 
afford. Our Lord Mayor might have invited the 
visitors to the Mansion House, as his cousin did to 
the Rémer, but it would have been beyond his power 
to offer them Queen’s Hall and an_ orchestra. 
The other outstanding impression is of the almost 
unbroken series of first-class performances. In this 
respect the Festival showed a marked improvement 
on its predecessors, at which occurred many scratch 
readings of the kind with which we are lamentably 
familiar at home, owing to our national disinclination | 
to rehearse—which is not always due to the economic | 
reasons adduced as extenuating circumstances. 

As for the works themselves, many of them were | 
of great interest as reflecting a number of under- 
currents affecting current musical progress. It is in | 
that sense, rather than as outstanding achievements, | 
that they demand notice, and since this view of them | 
accords with the avowed aims of the International | 
Society, it suffices to establish the success of the| 
Festival which, in the domain of music, emulates an 
annual exhibition of paintings and does not, as some | 
of its critics appear to think, invite comparison te} 
the National Gallery. One impression that I| received | 





from these works I prefer to give as a personal | 
reaction, and not as critical comment. It is that | 
even the ugliest work of the extremists, the ‘ultra | 
moderns,’ the ‘wild men,’ call them what you will, | 
was generally more vital, more interesting than that | 
of the representatives of the ‘party of the right.’ 
But | cheerfully admit that much of it was anything 
but delectable. 

After all, we did not go to Frankfort to be soothed 
and lulled by linked sweetness long drawn out. Such 
sweetness as there was sounded, in fact, out of place, 
and was bitterly resented, notably by the Central 
European contingent which furnishes most of the | 
modern musical Puritans. 





. . . . | 
With these preliminary observations let us pass the | 
six days in review. 


June 29, Busoni’s ‘ Doktor Faust.’—This perform- | 
ance had a dual function, of closing the Frankfort | 
opera season and opening the International Festival. | 
The work was chosen, not by the jury, but by mutual | 
agreement, and was gladly accepted by the Society as 
a mark of piety to the memory of one of its earliest | 
friends, As so much was written of it in the London | 
Press at the time of the Dresden production it is | 
scarcely necessary to describe the work in detail. Its | 
effect on the audience was paradoxical. Nearly | 
everyone was ready to do lip service to its musical | 
excellence, but with scarcely concealed reservations to | 
the effect that, much as they continued to admire it, in | 
the theatre it had proved more tedious than they | 
expected. To me, who am misguided enough to| 


really anything but tedious ; but its interest is of the 
kind that it is difficult to transmit to any but those 
whoare already converts. ‘Busoni forthe Busonians’ 
should be the slogan, and all others turned away 
from the doors, so that the esoteric quality of this 
musico-intellectual autobiography may be preserved 
from the pollution of insincere eulogy. The pro- 
duction was on the whole good, but I am a little 
tired of half-lights on the stage, which eliminate the 
valuable factor of facial expression, The out- 
standing performance was that of Hans Brandt as 
Mephistopheles. Prof. Clemens Krauss conducted 
as well as was possible to one of the unconverted, 
but did not persuade us that intimate knowledge of 
the work was likely to lead to his conversion. 

In the evening, a mayoral supper at the Rémer, 
with between five and six hundred guests of all 
nations. I hear that day had dawned when the 
party dispersed, but for excellent reasons | cannot 
vouch for the accuracy of the statement. Nor can I 


|for the felicity of Prof. Dent’s speech, for I was 


too far away to hear it. But I am satisfied with the 
evidence in support of both reports, ¢.¢., laughter in 
the vicinity of the mayor’s table, and some tired 
heads next day. 


June 30, first Chamber Concert : 


{lexander Mossoloz 
(Russia) 


First String Quartet (Op. 24) 


Sonata for flute and pianoforte Willem Pijper 


(Holland) 


Leos Janacek 
(Czecho-Slovakia) 


Concertino for pianoforte, two ) 
violins, viola, clarinet, horn, 
and bassoon } 


* Le Danze del Re David,’ ) 
Hebrew Rhapsody, for > 
pianoforte 


Mario Castelnuove- Tedesco 
(Italy) 


Mossolov provided, in my opinion, a _ most 
auspicious opening. His very name was new to 
nearly all of us, and this work more than justified 
the introduction. Because he is one of those com- 
posers. who prefer to treat Codas as the ‘minutes of 
the last meeting’ some attacked his sense of form, 
but his movements, subject to that curtailment, were 
shapely enough, and his part-writing more than 
usually effective in a very personal style. If there is 
a tendency to over-individualise the parts, it is 
refreshing after so many quartet writers who err in 
the opposite direction, Though there are many of 
Pijper’s works that I like, I am reluctant to class his 
Flute Sonata with them. It leaves too much to 
‘fancy-work.’ Janacek’s Concertino has that quality 
of youth that is so astounding in this veteran. The 
first two movements are duets respectively for horn 
and for clarinet with pianoforte, and at a first 
hearing these sounded the best, but the whole work 
has a refreshing buoyancy and freedom from 
pretentiousness, Castelnuovo’s Rhapsody employs 
so many themes that it ends by sounding diffuse. 
Moreover, some of them are not very distinguished ; 
only the pianistic treatment redeems the work. 

The performances were all first-rate. The 
Viennese Quartet, led by the left-handed violinist 





believe that the theatre is the final test of a stage work, | Rudolf Kolisch, who gives to its ‘front elevation’ a 
this distinguo sounded rather Jesuitical, but Busoni | disconcerting symmetry, did Mossolov complete 
was one of the best musicians of the day, and there| justice. Joh. Feltkamp played the flute beautifully 
are some who experience a certain Genuss in being | in the Pijper Sonata, and Walter Gieseking cajoled 
bored by the best people. Except when Faust] us into thinking that King David danced to better 
himself, for whom Busoni has written an almost| music than he really did if Castelnuovo is to be 
perpetual sosfenuto, is on the stage, the opera is | believed. 
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July 1, first Orchestral Concert : together with their inversions (cancrizans and 
e mirror). Out of these he has constructed a Theme 


- ic P ‘The Dance in | gO ; ‘age 
Symphonic Poem, * The Dance } and Variations, Adagio and Rondo. Everything is 


Place Congo’ (Op. 15) and Henry F. Gilbert 


George W. Cable) (U.S.A) calculated mathematically. His own analysis reads 
Seventh Suite (Op. 48) Josef Matthaus Hauer like a page of algebra. On paper it is really very 
(Austria) interesting. I commend it to a confrére who 

Concerto for Pianoforte and Orchestra Béla Barték prefers reading a score in his armchair to 
(Hungary) hearing it performed. For once I agree with him. 

Fifth Symphony (Op. 50) ... Cart Nielsen | To hear it, however splendidly performed (Scherchen 


(Denmark) 





. |conducting, Stenermann and Kolisch as soloists), 
Gilbert’s Symphonic Poem has been heard in| was a feat of endurance. Yet if I had my choice of 
London, which dispenses me from commenting, | works to be heard over again, I would probably 
beyond recording a mild regret that a piece Of| choose this one because, unpalatable as it was, I 
simple, effective musical topography should have| gathered an impression that it is pregnant with 
found its way into surroundings sophisticated and | future developments. Its mechanical side has much 
uncongenial. The German disciples of Diogenes| in common with Flemish polyphony, and we know 
made unkind references to ‘ Kurhaus-Kapellen,’| what eventually came from that. At all events, 
which made me think that friend Gilbert cut the! history warns us against rejecting it on that account. 
better figure. Hauer is an out-and-out doctrinaire. | Kaminski’s Magnificat had many faults. The solo 
According to his system all composition seems to be} voice jis not well treated, and there are patches which 
pre-ordained, like the working out of a problem.| are not very clear. But there is a fine spirit behind 
From a perusal of some of his music I feared the|jt 4 kind of mystic exaltation which carried a 
worst—and was agreeably surprised. True, his feeling of sincerity. Scherchen conducted it. 
thematic material consists mostly of patterns, but j 
these combine to make a sort of kaleidoscope which 


July 3, Morning : 


flatters the ear quite comfortably. I should not) Oratorio ‘The Lives and Memory of ) 

wonder if Hauer, ascetic prophet that he _ was, the Holy Brethren and Apostles to Bozidar Sivola 
. ‘ =e : ; oztdar Strok 

eventually enjoyed a certain amount of concert the Slavs, Cyril and Methodius, 

popularity. Béla Barték’s Concerto is a powerful for soli and mixed choir, a cappella} 

work, It was funny to see Furtwingler, long, and July 3, Evening, second Orchestral Concert : 


Bartok, short, step together on to the platform, and | 


: : : . Choregraphic Poem, ‘ L’Offrande a Siva’ 
to realise that the little ‘un was the giant. His ral os FO ne, a 
Claude Delvincourt 


themes are primitive, and he hammers them out (France) 
somewhat after the manner of Stravinsky between the ‘ Cantique au Soleil de St. Francois d’Assise’ 

‘Sacre’ and the ‘ Noces,’ but with more contrapuntal Raymond Petit 
feeling—or, rather, with the feeling that came to (France) 
Stravinsky a little later. With all that, it is truly Concerto, pianoforte and orchestra ... Ernest Toch 


» . . . . ; (Ge q 
personal music, for the dynamism is not Stravinsky’s yermany) 


or Bartok’s, but the time-spirit at work. This musi 

even exhales a sugyestion of the melancholy that is 
the under-current of the ubiquitous dynamism of | 
to-day. Nielsen’s Symphony should be performed 
here, preferably at the Proms. It would have a 
‘good press’ for its eloquence and its thorough 
competence. I respect it very highly. 

All the performances were good. Scherchen 
conducted Hauer: Bart6k played his own Concerto ; 
Furtwingler conducted it, and also the Nielsen 
Symphony. 


Second Symphony . _ ... Emil Axman 
(Czecho-Slovakia) 

The Slavonic Oratorio, which was splendidly sung 
by a choir from Zagreb, is really and truly a great 
piece of music, but only a Slavonic audience would 
sit it out to the last note. Imagine three hours of 
unaccompanied choral singing in a kind of Byzantine 
psalmody varied by occasional quasi - dramati: 
episodes from the lives of two saints whose names 
bear little significance in the Western world! Small 
| wonder that some turned tail and fled in the direction 
of the fleshpots which were then due. But I stick 


July 2, second Chamber Concert : to my opinion, It is a great piece of music, great 
Third String Quartet oe a ... Conrad Bech | mits achievement, but still greater in the sincerity of 
(Switzerland) | its religious fervour. It has faith, and that isa rare 

String Quartet. ‘ta Vladimir Vogel | and precious quality in our time. 
(Germany) Why was Delvincourt chosen? His poem may 
Chamber Concerto for pianoforte, violin, _4/an Berg \work out quite well as a ballet, but it has the 
and thirteen wind instruments } (Austria) exterior virtues which sound so shallow in the 
Magnificat for soprano solo, viola ) | concert-room, and it is much too long to hold the 
solo, orchestra, and small ; Hinrich Kaminski attention of an audience with no stage to keep it 
distant choir (Germany) | amused. There was some opposition—though, to be 


Excellently played by the Amar-Hindemith team, | candid, there was nothing to oppose—but this was 
both these Quartets proved disappointing. Beck’s| quickly silenced by those who were almost morbidly 
was academically dull and anaemic, Vogel’s as| afraid that the French might think there was some 
pretentious as the programme notes he deemed | unmusical prejudice at work. Thus, in the end, the 
necessary for its comprehension, which is saying a| poem obtained more applause than it deserved. The 
great deal. “Berg’s Concerto is compounded accord-|‘Hymn to the Sun’ proved musicianly, but not very 
ing to the latest Schénberg’ recipes. With that| exalted. The soloist was Joy McArden. Toch’s 
highly specialised technique, it really does not|Concerto, which was magnificently played by 
matter what you select as thematic material. Berg | Walter Frey, with Scherchen conducting, was one of 
has taken the musical letters (German notation) | the outstanding successes of the Festival. The slow 
of Schénberg’s name, Weber's, and his own | movement is somewhat elusive. Both the Allegros 
(ADE? CBEG—AE B) E—AB?) AB? EG), | (the second a Ronde disturbatoe) are full of rhythmic 
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vitality, though I rather fancy that a series of 
dynamic surprises, which will be less startling at a 
second hearing, and cease to startle at a third, had 
much to do with provoking the enthusiasm. Be that 
as it may, there was no denying the brilliance of the 
work on this occasion. Axman’s Symphony is 
winsomely naive, with its insistence upon the more 
obvious tune and sentiment of popular life, but sound 
fare for healthy appetites. It is, however, rather 
loosely constructed. 
July 4, third Chamber Concert : 

Fourth String Quartet, fortwo} Bernard van Dieren 
violins, viola, and bass if (England) 
Sonatina (Op. 7), for flute, clarinet,) /oe;-ven Bentzon 
and bassoon oe aa —e (Denmark) 
Trio, pianoforte, violin, and cello... Joaguin Turina 

(Spain) 





Psalm 139, for heme W. G. Whittaker 
and half-chorus ba — (England) 
Sonata, violin and pianoforte (Op. 22) d/exander Jemnit: 


(Hungary) 
‘Music for the Theatre,’forchamber)  4ayon Copland | 
orchestra ... ) (U.S.A.) | 


The van Dieren Quartet, which is not new to us in| 
London, was not played as well as it should have} 
been. We should have sent out our own team, but | 
the necessary support was not forthcoming. Still, it 
made a very good impression. I cannot quite 
reconcile myself to sudden lapses into the ver- | 
nacular in the midst of high harmonic flights, but apart 
from these it is a very attractive work. Bentzon’s | 
Sonatina is cleverly written, but he has not allowed | 
for the trying quality of the timbre. The ear tires | 
before he does. Turina’s Trio has been heard in| 
London, At Frankfort it suggested a chocolate | 
eclair in a chop-house. Dr. Whittaker’s Psalm | 
seems almost to have been written for the express 
purpose of ‘showing off’ the Newcastle Bach Choir, 
though I doubt if the composer really had that 
in mind. It is admirably difficult, and the 
foreign audience was much impressed with the} 
manner in which it was performed, There are 
some very awkward intervals in the more| 
agitated section, and some subtle gradations at the} 
beginning and end, where the imagination seemed | 
most active. But it is a weakness of the music that | 
all the time one’s attention was concentrated upon | 
the many pitfalls which the choir successfully avoided. | 
The choral technique constantly intruded upon one’s | 
thought. The Jemnitz Sonata was all fireworks and | 
little substance. What there was of the latter seemed | 
strangely familiar if detached from the showy 
elaboration. Perhaps we were all a little tired by | 
then, but I found this work one of the most irrittaing | 
performed at the Festival. Copland’s music, played 
appropriately on Independence Day, is yet another | 
attempt to incorporate the jazz dialect in the musical | 
glossary, and it is successful enough so long as there 
S no incongruity, as in the Dance movement and 
the Burlesque. But there are also lyrical episodes | 
of more serious character, and somehow the| 
instruments do not quite succeed in shedding their | 
comic associations. Stravinsky would say the fault 
is ours. He holds that there is no musical sound 
that is in itself comic. But, whatever the reason, | 
bathos hovers over the sounds with which we first 
became acquainted in the jazz orchestra. Copland’s 
is a bright, personal talent. If this problem is to be 
solved, he will solve it. If not, he will do other} 
things, and possibly things which are more worth | 
while. In the meantime the work was no bad | 
choice to provide a conclusion to the Festival. 
Next day we were all on our way home. 


Wiireless Wotes 


By ‘ARIEL’ 

‘The programmes for this week show a seasonable 
lightness,’ says a note at the head of the broadcasting 
programmes in a daily paper. In other words, the 
summer being here—or at ‘least due—the proportion 
of feeble music is considerably increased. Is there 
good reason for supposing that a musician’s taste 
and critical faculties deteriorate during July and 





| August? Is he during that period likely to want less 
| of the music of the great composers and more of the 


smal] ones—especially the microscopic ‘composers’ of 
revue, musical comedy, and fox-trots? I don’t think so. 
The fact that most concert-halls are closed during 


| the summer is beside the point. We refuse to go to 


concerts during the summer, not because we are 
tired of fine music, but because the ordinary concert 


| calls us indoors when we wish to be out, especially 


now that daylight goes on till nearly ten o’clock. 
The journey to and from the heart of London, the 
cramped seat, and the vitiated air of the concert- 
room—these are the things that put us off, not the 
music. But this same music heard at home, in a 
comfortable chair by the open window (or better 
still, per loud speaker out of doors) is even more 
enjoyable than usual. 


It is time the B.B.C. reconsidered its position in 
regard to summer-time music. If the dance music, 
musical comedy, and ‘whispering’ tenor and baritone 
enthusiasts want their money’s-worth during the 
summer, so also do we musicians. To judge from 
the nonsense talked about ‘lightening’ the programmes 
at this time of the year, one would imagine that 
listening to a Mozart Quartet or a _ Beethoven 
Symphony was a severe mental strain. For my 
part, I can imagine few things more in tune with the 
relaxed ease of a summer evening, with coat off and 


| pipe on, than a bout of chamber and orchestral 


music of the Haydn-Beethoven period. A musician 
is a musician all the year round; a few may wish to 
eschew any kind of music for a few weeks in the 
summer, in order to ensure freshness for their next 
year's work, but they don’t suddenly develop a palate 
for vulgar drivel. On the other hand, a good many 
musicians find in the comparative leisure of summer 
their only chance of making full use of their wireless 
sets. So think it over, B.B.C., and remember that a 
thing of beauty is a joy for ever, and can snap its 
fingers at the calendar. 


I am glad to find that I was expressing the views 
of a good many musicians in my complaint con- 
cerning the overdose of ‘whispering’ and slithering 
performers of inanities (‘American caterwaulers,’ a 
reader callsthem). One of my correspondents touches 
on another point that is certainly a ground for a 
grumble. He says: 


It is delightful to find that medium-browed music 
lovers like myself have at least one champion who 
is willing to praise the B. B.C. where praise is due, and 
is at the same time bold enough to hand out adverse 
criticism where this is deserved, I am perfectly ready 
to offer praise and thanks to the B.B.C, for a great 
number of things. But the way they pander to 
the ‘unmusical mob’ and snub the musical minority, 
fills me with annoyance. It is the most extra 
ordinary thing, for instance, that it is almost 
invariably on the one, or, at most, two evenings, 
in each week, when better-class music is being 
broadcast, that an extra talk or two is introduced. 
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This was the case on two evenings running last week 

(and on numerous other occasions in the past). On 

last Wednesday the chamber music programme began 

late owing to an extra talk on the Eclipse, and on the 
next evening the start of the second portion of the 
symphony Concert was delayed for nearly fifteen 
minutes owing to two talks, on ‘ Vimmen’s Vurk,’ by 
two German ladies. The consequence was that the 
second part of the programme was (I think) curtailed, 
and it was most certainly played through in a great 
hurry, with the idea of finishing at 10.30, or just after. 
I had already noted this as a matter for comment. 
If the ‘ Vimmen’s Vurk’ episode had been an isolated 
case one would not complain. But it was merely 
one of many recent instances of genuine music 
being pushed aside—sometimes in the interests of the 
bad. Thus, a few weeks ago Sir Walford Davies, at 
the close of his talk, set out to play the first 
movement of Beethoven’s Sonata in A flat, Op. rio. 
He had got about half-way when he stopped and 
said, ‘I’m sorry, but the tyranny of the time-table 
prevents me from finishing. I'll try to play it next 
week,’ Then ensued about five minutes’ silence, 
followed by a resumption of a musical comedy, of 
which a long slice had been given before Sir Walford 
came on. The remainder of the Sonata movement 
would have taken from two to three minutes! It 
would be easy to give other instances—in fact, I 
complained some time ago of a Delius chamber 
work being broken off in ‘he middle of a movement 
(even on a discord, if I remember aright), in order 
to make way for the next item. 

A few nights ago the second half of a symphony 
concert was started about ten minutes late in order to 
allow a talker to go on well over his scheduled time. 
I don’t recall a single instance of a talker or a 
comedy party being held up by a few minutes’ extra 
music. The correct timing of programmes is 
difficult, of course, but it ought not to be impossible 
after some years of experience; and, anyway, why 
should good music be always the item to suffer? 

An East Anglian correspondent complains that 
the B.B.C, 

. has begun one of those wretched periods when, 
to please the mob, Daventry is cut out of every 
symphony concert. It is true that on the Friday 
evening in this week [he was writing on July 4] we 
Daventryites are to have an hour and a quarter of the 
Chenil Chamber Orchestra. But later in the evening, 
while London will be continuing their symphony 
concert, Daventry isto relay selections from that dreadful 
type of entertainment called ‘Musical Comedy,’ 
During the various periods in the past when Daventry 
has been cut out of symphony programmes we have 
generally been given as a sop, later in the week, a 
performance of classical music by one of the orchestras 
at the provincial stations. It never seems to have 
struck the professional musicians and critics connected 
with the B.B.C., that to owners of one-valve sets like 
mine, and still more to users of crystal sets, the tone 
of a small orchestra, relayed from a provincial station, 
is very inferior to that of a large orchestra from London 
relayed through Daventry. 


The debate between Osbert Sitwell and Basil 
Maine on the proposition ‘ That opera is absurd,’ was 
somewhat disappointing, not so much through any 
fault of the antagonists, as*by reason of the plan 
being wrong, I venture to think. A debate that 
resolves itself mainly into two orations, nearly half- 
an-hour apiece, unrelieved in any way, is too much of 
a good thing. Was I the only listener on whom an 
exposition of sleep came during Mr. Sitwell’s address ? 


Mr. Maine made out so good a case for opera that I 


was almost converted. 


But 


not quite. On this 


question, and on the form of the debate generally, I 


hope to say something next month. 


The event took 


place too late for this month’s issue. 








Church and Organ Music 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF ORGANISTS 


PASSED 
Baggaley, G. L., Ripon. 
Bates, E. W., London. 
Biggs, E. G. P., London. 
Black, W. A., Edinburgh. 
Brown, W., Stewarton, 


Ayrshire. 


Bulley, S. F. D., Plymouth. 
Carter, W. A., Luton. 
Coley, F. B., London. 
Cyphus, C. E., 


Westcliff-on-Sea. 


Davis, W. H. G., Brighton. 
Dougharty, E. H., London. 
Duckett, E. J., Windsor. 
Eva, Miss M. F., London. 
Farmer, M. A. E., London. 
Floyd, W. E., Exeter. 
Foster, A. L., 


Wallington, Surrey. 


Gell, C. W., Bedford. 

Gill, W. A., Tipton, Staffs. 
Godbold, E. J., London. 
Gulliford, E. G., 


Macclesfield. 


Harling-Comyns, F. W., 


Bushey Heath. 


Harnden, N. J., London. 
Holl, J. D., Lichfield. 


Hooker, W. M., Sunderland. 
Jones, E.V., Bletchley, Bucks. 


PASSED FELLOWSHI 


Ball, C. J., York. 
Blake, L. J., London. 
Clarke, A. W., London. 
Heeley, A., Huddersfield. 
Jones, W. B., Holyhead. 
Knight, C. H., London. 
Morgan, D. G., London. 


ASSOCIATESHIP, 


JULY, 1927 
Marnitz, G. T., London. 
Maynard, E. W., London. 
Mitchell, C. J., St. Albans, 
Herts. 
Newell, N. W., Morley, 
Leeds. 
Noad, Miss M. G., 
Portsmouth. 
O’Callaghan, S.B., London. 
Peaker, C., Ontario, 
Canada. 
Scott, Miss C. L., 
Burnham-on-Sea, Som. 
Sleightholm, W., 
Whickham, co. Durham. 
Smith, Edgar, Chipping 
Norton, Oxon. 
Smith, H. L., Staplehurst, 
Kent. 
Smith, John, Steeton, 
nr. Keighley. 
Sterritt, W. R., 
Newry, Ulster. 
Tanner, A, L., London, 
Verney, G. C., Dorking. 
Walmsley, H., Leeds. 
Weare, O. E., 
Southampton, 
Williams, G., St. Albans, 
Herts, 


P, JULY, 1927 
Nourse, J. B., Preston. 
Porri, S., Grimsby. 
Pritchard, A. J., Gloucester. 
Pyne, H. J., London. 
Richards, J. D. Y., London. 
Thomas, A. W., 
Chepstow, Mon. 


ALAN W. SHINDLER, Xegistrar. 





The Examiners’ reports, and an account of the Annual 
General Meeting, with the President’s address, will appear 
in our next issue. 





The thirty-sixth annual Festival of the Exeter Diocesan 
Choral Association was held in Exeter Cathedral on June 30, 
nearly six hundred singers taking part. The evening 
canticles were sung to a setting specially written for the 
occasion by Mr. H. Moreton, Borough organist of 
Plymouth, who accompanied these items, Mr. Cyril Church 
being at the organ for the remainder of the service. 
Dr. Ernest Bullock conducted. 


The organ in St. Andrew’s Hall, Norwich, was officially 
opened, after renovation, on June 29, the Lord Mayor of 
Norwich, the Sheriff, and City Council attending. Mr. 
Maddern Williams gave a recital, playing Bach’s Toccata 
and Fugue in D minor, * Finlandia,’ the opening movement 
of Rheinberger’s seventh Sonata, &c., and the Norwich 
Singers contributed items. 


A new organ has recently been erected by Messrs. 
Cassavant in the Cathedral, St. John’s, Newfoundland. 
The instrument is a four manual of fifty-two speaking 
stops. Its dedication was made the occasion of a three- 
days’ musical festival, conducted by the organist, Mr. 
R. T. Bevin, and a recital was given by Dr. W. H. Harris, 
of New College, Oxford. 
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Mr. Ambrose Porter, organist of Lichfield Cathedral, is} Rev. W. 
earning the thanks of English organ composers by devoting 
a series of thirteen recitals to their music. The recitals are | 


E. Lees, St. Lawrence Jewry—Choral No. 3, 
Franck ; Scherzo in A flat, Bairstow; Sonata, Zlgar ; 
Marche Héroique, Saint-Saéns. 


on the Saturdays of July, August, September, and October 1, | Dr. G. J. Bennett, Lincoln Cathedral—Toccata and Fugue 


at six o'clock, The programmes are well chosen, drawing 
on early as well as contemporary composers. 


A special musical service was held at Upper Holloway | 


Baptist Church on June 26, the choir singing works by 
Gibbons, Mozart, Tchaikovsky, Attwood, Elgar, Xc., 
conducted by Mr. George. Ansell. Mr. Alec 

accompanied, and also played the ‘St. Anne’ Fugue. 





An interesting organ recital and choral service took place 
at Glenavy Parish Church, Belfast, on July 2. The 
recitalist was Mr. Paul A. Kimber, organist of Christ 


Church, Lisburn, and the choirs were under the direction | 


of Mr. J. Walker, Glenavy. 


RECITALS 

Mr. Henry Riding, St. Mary-the-Virgin, Aldermanbury— 
Imperial March, Z/gar; Madrigal, Purcell Mansfield ; 
Finale (Sonata), 7. JV. Holloway; ‘Edina,’ with 
Variations, C. IV. Pearce; Finale (Concerto No. 4), 
Handel. 

Dr. Gordon Slater, Boston Parish Church—Chorale 
Prelude, ‘O Lamm Gottes, unschuldig,’ Back ; Prelude 
and Epilogue, Arvest Farrar; Largo sostenuto (‘Sea’ 
Symphony), Vaughan lWilliams. 

Miss Lilian Coombes, St. Dunstan-in-the-East, E.C.— 
Toccatina on ‘King’s Lynn,’ Harvey Grace; Air and 
Fugue, Zhomas Adams (arr. Lilian Coombes) ; Rhapsody 
on a Breton Melody, No. I, Saint-Saéns ; Fugue a la 


Gigue, Bach; Variations on an Old English Melody, | 


Geoffrey Shaw. 

Dr. H. C. L. Stocks, St. Michael’s, Elmley Lovett— Adagio 
in E flat, Z/gar; Fantasia in F minor, .Wosart; Prelude 
and Fugue in C, Back ; ‘Hush Song,’ Stanford. 

Dr. Chastey Hector, Brighton Parish Church—Prelude and 
Fugue in C minor, A/endelssohn ; Prelude and Fugue on 


the name BACH, Liszt; ‘Sun Shafts,’ Chastey Hector ; | 


Study in B minor, Schumann ; Final, Franck, 


Mr. H. V. Spanner, St. Lawrence Jewry—Grand Chceur | 


on the 4th Gregorian Tone, /Volstenholme; Prelude in 


F and D minor on a tune by Gibbons, Stanford ; Solemn | 


Festival, Rheinberger ; Overture to ‘St. Paul.’ 


Mr. F. C. J. Swanton, St. Mary’s, Bridgwater—Concert | 


Fantasia, Stewart; Chorale Preludes by Bach, /arry, 
and Vaughan Williams; Fantasy-Prelude, J/acpherson ; 
*St. Patrick’s Breastplate,’ Stanford. 


Mr. Frank Wright, St. Dunstan-in-the East, E.C.—Piéce | 


Scherzo, Harvey Grace; Two 


Héroique, Franck ; 
Chariton Palmer; Finale 


Hymn-Tune Preiudes,. C. 
¢(Symphony No. 1), Vierne. 
Mr. John Pullein, St. John the Evangelist, Edinburgh— 
Toccata, Auffat; Chorale Prelude, ‘Sleepers, wake,’ 


Bach ; Piéce Héroique, Franck ; Theme varié, Rofarts ; | 


Fugue on the name BACH, Schumann. 

Mr. Thomas Armstrong, St. Mary-le-Bow, E.C.—Prelude 
and Fugue in C minor, Bach ; Sonata No. 1, Mendelssohn ; 
Two Chorale Preludes, Parry. 

Mr. Allan Fortune, Ingrow Parish Church—Cantabile, 
Jongen ; Toccata, Adagio, and Fugue in C, Sach; 


James 


in D minor, Sack ; Basso ostinato, Arenshy ; Allegro 
| non troppo (Sonata No. 7), Aheinderger ; Meditation in 
| .F sharp minor, Gui/mant; Finale-Marche from Suite, 
| Botllmann ; Cortéege, Debussy. 
Mr. Stanley Blizard, St. Stephen’s Walbrook—Preludium 
(Sonata No. 20), Rheinberger ; Prelude in the Form of a 
Chaconne, Stanford ; Fantasie, Saint-Saéns. 
| Mr. Godfrey Sceats, Christ Church, Isle-of-Dogs—A Aarg- 
| £lert programe : Choral-Improvisation, ‘In Dulci Jubilo,’ 
“Adeste Fideles,’ Quasi-Marcia, Pax Vobiscum, Sym- 
phonic Chorale, ‘Jesu, meine Freude,’ Lauda Sion, &c. 
Mr. Harry Wall, St. Lawrence Jewry—A programme of Old 
English organ music: Introduction and Fugue in E flat, 
Nares ; Minuetto and Variations, Arne; Introduction 
and Toccata, /Valond; Introduction and Allegro 
(Concerto No. 4), Dupuis. 


APPOINTMENTS 
Mr. George Firth, choirmaster, Shipley Parish Church. 
Dr. R. Bernard Jackson, choirmaster and organist, Boston 

Parish Church. 

Mr. Wilfrid L. Kendrick, choirmaster and organist, 
| St. Stephen’s, Birmingham, 
| Mr. Henry F. Hall, choirmaster and organist, Holy Trinity, 
| Tulse Hill, S.W. 
| 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


Mr. Alfred Mann, choirmaster and organist, Dunbar Parish 
Church. 





Letters to the Editor 


‘TRICKS OF THE MUSICAL MEMORY’ 


S1r,—Mr. Eric Blom’s article in your July issue (p. 594) 
tempts me to bring forward a curious experience of my own, 
although it is not, I fear, of very great significance either 
musically or psychologically. The incident, however, is 
peculiar, 

Shortly after my first orchestral concert—I was quite a 
boy at the time—I awoke suddenly in the night, and by 
some queer trick of memory re-lived for a moment or two 
| my experiences in the concert-room. It was not a question 
of mentally recalling a certain passage: to all intents and 
purposes I was distinctly hearing an orchestral performance, 
and to this day I can remember the peculiarly vivid effect 
| of the strings. The phenomenon was quite subjective ; it 
was far too realistic to have been caused by a mechanical 
contrivance, and as I strained my ears to listen, it 
gradually faded out. Strangely enough, I did not at the 
| time recognise the passage, and had noconscious recollection 
of having heard it before, although from that day it was 
stamped indelibly upon my mind. Some weeks afterwards 
I discovered that it was a fragment from ‘ Tannhauser,’ 
| which I must have heard, as it were unwittingly, at the 
concert. 

The incident is, of course, not of epoch-making 
importance, but I have often wondered if the experience 
is a common one.—Yours, Xc., J. H. Evuior. 

Hazel Dean, Prestwich, Manchester. 


Solemn Festival, AXheinberger; Fantasia on Darwell’s | 


148th, Darke. 


Mr. W. G. Webber, St. Lawrence Jewry—Fantasia and | 


Fugue, Stanford; Meditation on a Bohemian Chorale, 
Suk ; Rhapsody in D, Saint Saéns ; Marche Pontificale, 
Widor. 

Mr. Paul Rochard, Kendal Parish Church—Prelude and 
Fugue in B minor, Bach; Sonata, Reubke ; Passacaglia 
in D minor, Xeger; Grand cheeur dialogué, Gigout ; 
Sonata No. 1, Alendelssohn. 

Mr. George Metzler, St. Stephen’s Walbrook—Prelude and 
Fugue in F minor, Bach; Elegy, Thalben Ball; March 
on a theme of Handel, Gui/mant ; Suite for violin, organ, 
and ‘cello, Rheinberger. (Violin, Miss Violet Pusey ; 
*cello, Miss Florence Bass.) 

E 


S1r,—I was very interested in the article in the July 
number of the J/usical Zimes, ‘Tricks of the Musical 
| Memory,’ by Eric Blom, and I give you the following 
|for what it is worth, When I was a boy of twelve, 
|I purchased a second-hand vocal score of Gluck’s 
| ‘Orpheus,’ edited by Charles Hallé, and played it 
|through. I had been brought up on opera from an early 
| age, and at twelve could make something of the vocal scores 
|of such works as ‘Tannhauser,’ ‘Lohengrin,’ ‘Oberon,’ 
| ‘Carmen,’ &c, ‘Orpheus’ did not appeal to me at that age, 
|so I put it aside, and, strange to say, did not touch it 
| again for thirty years. About five years ago a friend gave 
|me a book on Greek sculpture, and on the first page I 
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found four bars of music (there was no intimation where 
they came from) : 








Immediately I saw it, the phrase haunted me. Where had 
I heard it before? I appealed to two or three people to 
tell me whence it came. I could not place it. In the 
spring of this year the B.B.C. broadcast a performance of 
* Orpheus.’ I made arrangements to listen, and quite a 
week before the performance this phrase haunted me again, 
and I could not think why! 

I did not even remember that I had a vocal score of 
‘Orpheus’ until the day of the performance, when, on 
searching my library, I discovered it. I had no time to 
look through it, and did not open it until the performance 
began. In the * Pantomime’ introduction to Act 3, the 
phrase fell on my ears. 

Its beauty must have lingered throughout those thirty 
years, but, considering the amount of music I had 
heard in that time, it is strange that I have never come 
across this particular item. The only excerpt from the 
opera known to me was the familiar ‘Che fard.’ 

Is this a case of what psychologists call, I believe, 
suppression? Did the name ‘Orpheus,’ when seen in the 
announcement of the performance, call up out of the 
store-house of memory this one phrase in answer? If so, 
why had it never done so before? I must have heard the 
opera mentioned hundreds of times. 

Is it possible that the same thing happened to Puccini 
when he wrote : 





at the end of ‘Signore ascolta’ in ‘ Turandot’? 
Verdi uses the following phrase in Desdemona’s ‘ Salce’ : 





The resemblance between these two must be plain to all 
with an ear for music. 

I think I am right in saying that both Lit in ‘ Turandot’ 
and Desdemona in ‘Otello’ are here recalling a bygone 
incident, and both have the shadow of death hanging over 
them, though they know it not. Is it not possible that the 
situation unconsciously called up the older example? 
—Yours, &c., L. B. DURRANT. 

Highfield School, Liphook, Hants. 


*THE COMPLETE ORGAN RECITALIST’ 

Sir,—Will you allow me to point out that in the above 
work, where American composers are classified under Classic 
and Romantic styles, classic infers the older style. In 
selecting the items mentioned.I always had in mind the 
purpose of the work—whether church, recital, or cinema. 
I still adhere to my position that, fasen as a school, the 
English school of organ composition is for recital purposes, 
superior to any other.—Yours, &c., 

HERBERT WESTERBY. 





‘THE COMPOSER AND THE LARYNX’ 

Str,—I should be glad to have the opportunity of 
making a short reply to Mr. Whitehall’s letter (see July 
number, p. 640) reférring to my article which appeared in 
the May issue of your paper. 

(1.) My statement regarding the unvocal nature of 
phrases that descend and then ascend does not mean that 
a phrase should not rise in a series of curves, It simply 
means that if a phrase definitely descends, it is not easy for 
the singer to ascend without taking a breath and then 
beginning a fresh phrase. 

Analogies about birds and aviators may be poetical, but 
they are not argument; they prove nothing regarding the 
particular point at issue. An examination of the majority 
of the vocal phrases written by the great masters is sufficient 
to prove that, consciously or unconsciously, they recognised 
this law of vocal curves. 

(2.) Mr. Whitehall has not been quite fair in the 
quotation he makes from my article. The full sentence 
runs as follows: ‘All singers prefer to avoid certain 
vowel-sounds at the extremities of their compass, zf 77 zs 
possible to do so.’ 

The fact that it is possible to sing any vowel-sound on 
any note of the vocal range does not prove this statement 
to be incorrect. But it is a fallacy to state that any given 
note can be sung on any vowel-sound with equal ease. 
This is the kind of statement that the theorist is fond of 
making. If only we could alter facts to fit in with our 
theories, things would be simpler! 

Let Mr. Whitehall, if he wants to learn the exact truth 
of the matter, ask all the practical singers of his acquaint- 
ance if they have any preference for any vowel-sounds at 
the vocal extremities. 

(3.) Mr. Whitehall says that the singer who attempts 
to form sounds of the oo class by rounding the lips is 
misguided. This statement is incorrect. Such action 
does not merely improve these vowel-sounds; they cannot 
be pronounced in a pure form without the lips being 
rounded. I suggest that Mr. Whitehall study Dr. W. A. 
Aikin’s ‘The Voice,’ for elucidation on this point. 

Certainly a soprano should find no difficulty in singing 


the vowel E on == —= or G. The poignant effect of 


this vowel on that part of the voice is admirably shown in 
‘Hear ye, Israel.’ But is it suggested that a composer 
should give a soprano, for example, the word ‘moon’ or 
‘heed’ to sing on a high C, if it be possible to avoid it? 

(4.) The whole point of my remark regarding short 
vowels has been missed. The reason why these vowels 
tend to cramp vocal tone is because the resonators are not 
usually fully open when pronouncing such sounds in 
speech. 

I quite agree that sibilants are the most difficult con- 
sonants for the singer, and that voiced consonants should 
be imposed on a basis of gato delivery. But I fail to see 
how a recognition of the truth of these platitudes need 
prevent a composer from writing an occasional melisma by 
which the singer could illustrate a sentiment untrammelled 
by diction. Parry’s songs (for example) contain many 
phrases of this type, and it appears to me a pity that so 
many composers seem averse from writing such passages. 

The gist of the whole business is admirably expressed 
by William Shakespeare in his ‘ Plain Words on Singing,’ 
as follows : 

‘Why do not composers study singing before writing 
for the voice, just as they must study the pianoforte 
or the violin before writing, say, a concerto for these 
instruments ?” 

—Yours, &c., 

Wigmore Hall Studios, W.1. 

S1r,—I have read Mr. Dawson Freer’s article in your 
May issue, and Mr. Harold Whitehall’s interesting letter 
of criticism that appeared in July. Although no longer 
practising as a professional musician, I have in past years 
had a great deal to do with the training of choirs, and from 
my Own experience can support Mr. Freer in much of what 
he says. 


DAWSON FREER, 
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(1.) It should be noted that in the first statement selected 
by Mr. Whitehall, 7.c., 
a phrase which makes a definite descent and 
then ascends in the same breath is not ideal from the 
singer’s point of view,’ 
Mr. Freer qualifies his statement by the words ‘in the same 
breath’—which is an important point. 

It is, however, a question of degree. A phrase could be 
written embodying a definite descent and subsequent 
ascent which would be perfectly simple ; on the other hand 


an example could be given to prove that it is extremely | 


difficult—or at least, as Mr. Freer says, ‘would create a 


sensation of strain ’—and therefore would not be ideal from 


a singer’s point of view. It would naturally depend on the 
length of the descent and subsequent ascent, and the 
position of the notes. 

A composer with a knowledge of the voice and its 
limitations would by instinct write only vocal phrases, 
and would not consider that he was ‘mutilating his ideas’ 
by so doing, because an ugly un-vocal phrase could scarcely 
enter into his consciousness. 

Mr. Whitehall has taken the words ‘sinks to rest’ too 
literally, although if Mr. Freer had said, instead, ‘when 


the tension is relaxed,’ it may have been a better choice 


of words, 


note to sfeak ; and with regard to long notes, whatever the 
vowel sound may be, it should be as long as the note to 
which it has to be sung. 

(5.) Mr, Freer says that the free utterance of the singer 
is unduly hemmed in by consonants. Mr. Whitehall 
contends that even the real offenders (meaning the non- 
sibilant consonants) do not hem in a properly managed 
voice, but that their effect is exactly the opposite. Will 
Mr. Whitehall explain what hems in the voice, or utter- 
ance, in the second of the following two examples, if it is 
not the consonants? : 


Allegro vivace. o- 120, 
= os > 4 
———_ sy — $——- — — — 








Ex. 3 





Thou hast thrust sore 


—Yours, xc., - 
Avucustus Toop. 


*Courcelette,’ 
Amersham Common, Bucks. 


To compare, however, the human voice, with its purely | 


with the non-sentient engine of an 


physical control, 
unfortunate parallel; and even 


aeroplane, is surely an 


if we have seen ‘a bird cock its tail in mid-flight and | 


‘**zoom” up to a tree-top,’ it is no proof that there is no 
physical strain involved in the achievement. 

Mr. Whitehall is also in error in saying that low notes 
demand a similar effort to that called for by high notes. 
Take, e¢.g., the soprano. Does Mr. Whitehall seriously 
contend that a long recitation on middle C (a minor sixth 
below the lower note of the middle fifth) would be just as 
tiring as the same recitation on the top C flat (a minor 
sixth aéove the higher note of the middle fifth)? 

(2.) Mr. Freer says: ‘All singers prefer to avoid 
certain vowels at the extremities of their compasses.’ 
Mr. Whitehall remarks sarcastically, ‘All of the “‘sink 
to rest” type, maybe.’ Not a bit of it. It is an almost 
universal preference, and however well the voice is ‘ placed’ 


it does not alter the fact that certain vowels are difficult to | 


sing on both high and low notes. The different vowels are 
not merely tone-colours which can be produced with equal 
facility in every part of the scale. The e vowel, by the 
position of the tongue, demands such a different aperture 
from the other vowels that a difficulty is at once created. 

Why, in Gounod’s ‘ Redemption,’ was the word on the 
last note of the soprano solo, ‘ Ye Mountains,’ altered from 
‘beak’ to ‘cry’ in the later editions of that 
Simply because it was extremely difficult to sing a top 
B natural on an ¢ vowel. 


Why is the phrase : 














Ex.1 . 
a a—a— _— 
Ss eee eee 
Shouldst thou walk-ing in grief lan - + «+ guish. 


difficult and often imperfectly sung? Because of the 
closed vowels on the high notes (marked *) combined with 
the increasing strain felt in the ascending phrase. 

(3.) Mr. Freer says: ‘ Women generally prefer the vowel 
ah for their extreme high notes.’ Mr. Whitehall asks: 
‘Which women, please? And to what artistic end?’ One 
is tempted to answer—A// women singers. Ask them. 
The question of ‘artistic end’ scarcely arises. It is less 
difficult in the great majority of cases, because the mouth 
aperture is normal when using this vowel. I agree with 
Mr. Whitehall that the vowel sound oo is not / 
by rounding the lips, but Mr. Freer probably did not 
express himself quite as he might have done. 

(4.) With regard to the short vowels, they need not offer 
any real difficulty. The singing student is, however, often 
at a loss in dealing with them, but surely he need only be 
instructed that as vocal tone is made on vowel sounds, 


sufficient time should be given to allow even the shortest | 


work ? | 


joer : 
ormed | his interpretations. 


*“DIRECTION’ IN WIRELESS 


MUSIC 


|THE IDEA OF 


S1r,—The superb performance of the Brahms Clarinet 
Quintet by the Virtuoso String Quartet and Mr. Charles 
Draper, on Sunday, May 22, must surely have put 
an end to the ridiculous contention of many anti-wireless 
| propagandists that instrumental tone is distorted in the 
| course of transmission. It is possible, no doubt, to have 
| hyper-sensitive ears, but the point is that the large majority 
of us have not, and it would interest me to know what 
| percentage of music-lovers who heard that particular 
| performance could indicate any fault in transmission 
| beyond, perhaps, the inevitable slight loss of volume. 
| During the performance of this work a point struck me 
| which had not occurred to me before, and which may 
possibly not have occurred to some of your readers. It is, 
}that when listening with ear-phones (though not of 
| course by means of a loud speaker) there is no feeling of 
direction in regard to the music. When one sits in a 
| concert-hall or listens to a gramophone, the music comes 
from the front, the rear, or side; but in listening with 
|ear-phones it is impossible to sense the music as coming 
| from any particular direction, and almost it would seem to 
| strike the ear-drum from the inside instead of from the 
| outside. This, maybe, is rather a crude way of putting it, 
| for I am no physiologist, but doubtless my meaning will be 
| understood. 

So far as I am concerned I cannot imagine a more 
| perfect way of assimilating music, for when you close your 
| eyes with the ear-phones on your head the effect is one of 
almost complete detachment from your surroundings, and 
you feel the music almost as the composer must have felt it 
| when the ideas came to him. If a more practised hand 
would care to elaborate this idea, I for one would be 
| vesy glad to hear his views. I think it is by no means 
unimportant, as I maintain that one is affected in a 
concert-hall—subconsciously, at any rate—by this very 
factor of direction which seems to be entirely absent from 
| wireless transmission by means of ear-phones, 

It is significant that the most severe anti-wireless 
criticism as regards instrumental tone has come from 
a well-known conductor who must know how much his 
gestures, not to say antics, contribute to the effect of 
I have known this conductor make 
a dull Mozart Symphony quite interesting, yet on thinking 
the matter over afterwards I could see that what had 
interested and amused me was not the music itself, but 
an exhibition of something very near to mountebankery, 
Such a conductor has everything to lose by having to give 
performances unseen by his audience.—Yours, &c., 

26, West End Lane, N.W.6. Rosert LORENZ. 
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FROM A WELSHMAN IN THE STATES | 


S1r,—In the last issue to hand, June, of your interesting | 
musical monthly, I read with avidity the reply given to the 
assertion of the Daily Express that they are the pioneers of 
community singing in London, Glasgow, and elsewhere. 
The statements made by your contributor, in my estimation, 
fairly demolish the absurd claim made by that paper. In 
another part of your journal I saw it stated that community 
singing was as old as the hills, and was in fact a very 
ancient custom seemingly indulged in to a greater extent 
long ago than at the present time. In a magazine of some 
character that I cannot at present recall, I read of a cleric in 
early Tudor days travelling on the highway, bound for one 
of the Channel ports, coming across a party of villagers who 
sang a six-part glee in an excellent manner. Well, in my 
estimation that is in advance of the unison singing which 
is so common with community singers to-day in England 
and in this country. But it seems to me that Wales must 
be given credit for being the pioneers in what can be called 
organized community singing; and the highest, most 
advanced, and best type of community singing to be found 
anywhere is to be heard at the scores of Cymanfaoedd 
Canu, or, in other words, the Congregational Psalmody 
Festivals, which form so unique a feature in Welsh life. 
Before many moons pass, judging by the preposterous claim 
of the first-mentioned paper, one may expect them to assert 
they were pioneers in church hymnal festivals. In fact, 
others have made this claim, notably the Episcopalian 
diocese of Liverpool, which some twenty or fewer years ago 
made a claim of that kind, whereas the Welsh Calvinistic 
Methodist connection of that seaport city had held similar 
annual festivals for fully forty years before the Liverpool 
Episcopalians initiated their effort. And I am under the 
impression that copies of the programme, with hymns and 
tunes, of the first Welsh C.M. Festival held at Liverpool 
are to be obtained from the Secretary of the Gymanfa Ganu. 
Ieuan Gwyllit and Tanymarian, the former a Welsh C.M. 
and the latter a Congregational minister, were the real 
pioneers of community singing; though it is stated that 
a few Festivals of this type occurred in Wales before their 
time, around 1850 or thereabouts, but fell flat until these 
two geniuses in that line took the thing in hand, infused 
new life into it, and placed it on a firm and permanent 
footing, so that to-day Cymanfaoedd Canu are what can 
termed a unique feature of Welsh life, no similar 
festivals being held anywhere else, unless in connection 
with Welsh churches outside the Principality of Wales. 
Here we have beyond doubt the finest community singing 
anywhere in this world of ours, not mere unison singing, 
but in harmony, the performance of some of the hymn-tunes 
being nothing short of electrifying. Personally, I have 
had more thrills at some of these festivals than at the 
majority of the choral contests held in connection with the 


be 





National Eisteddfod, and my experience includes fourteen 
of the latter. Last April we had a superb Gymanfa Ganu 
held in connection with the three Welsh churches at 
Chicago, and I was amazed at the fine singing, the only 
fault I found being that we were too clannish, and confined 
our selections solely to Welsh tunes. The choruses sung 
were ‘ The Heavens are telling,’ and Isalaw’s lovely anthem, 
* Bydd melus gofio y Gyfamod.’ 


Dr. T. Hopkin Evans has recently returned to Liverpool, 
after having adjudicated at the American National 
Eisteddfod held at Utica, New York. While over on 
this side he conducted Cymanfaoedd Canu at New York, 
Utica, Youngstown (Ohio), Willes-Bane, Soraston, and 
Philadelphia in Pennsylvania, and was astonished at the 
superb singing he heard at some of these Welsh Psalmody 
Festivals. Noted American writers passed encomiums on 
the singing heard at these festivals, and stated that there 
is some decisive quality of Welsh tunes that compares 
favourably with the finest of the ‘old Chorales.’ 
There is, however, one thing, of which I am certain, and 
it is that in this great country we are not plagued with a 
certain obnoxious type of Philistine scribe who occasionally 





in the London press attempts to deride and belittle anything 
and everything Welsh, in the spirit of ‘Can there any 
good thing come out of Nazareth?’ And I, for one, as a 
Cambro-American, wish to express my sincere thanks that | 


little of that venom ever appears in the Musical Times, for 
which we Cymry may exclaim, ‘ Allah be praised !’ 

Personally, I do not exactly know how to place 
Sir Walford Davies’s attitude towards prizes in connection 
with competitive festivals. In my estimation, the worthy 
gentleman has accomplished a lot towards musical uplift in 
Wales, and that in spite of a clique of too-enthusiastic 
Nationalists (in music) who oppose him. But if Welsh 
music is ignored and pushed aside at our national festivals, 
where else has it a chance to thrive and flourish? Rome was 
not made ina day, so, however poor Welsh music may appear 
to the super-critic, it ought to have its chance at our own 
national festival, so that home composers may be encouraged. 
Welsh choirs are different from their English compeers ; in 
fact, they have nothing in common, and Welsh composers 
ought to throw off the English, as well as the German, 
dominating influence in music. In that I am all one with 
the Nationalists as exemplified in W. S. Gwynn Williams 
and others; but I fall foul of the nauseous attacks made 
by some on Sir Walford Davies. Take, however, the 
National Eisteddfod as an illustration: a choir, of say, a 
hundred and fifty or more, hailing from the mining valleys 
of South Wales, would, if they entered, and won at 
Holyhead, find the award, large as it is, insufficient to 
cover a fourth of the travelling expenses; hence, I fail 
to see where any ‘ pot-hunting’ comes in. It is all bunkum 
to talk about awarding the victors a laurel wreath. Are 
musicians, or adjudicators who hold similar views, honest 
in their expressions? You know the old adage, ‘ What is 
sauce for the goose is sauce for the gander.” Then so 
let it be; and if that is their view of the case, I wish to ask 
this question—Are they prepared to set a good example 
by also accepting a laurel wreath for their services as 
adjudicators at these festivals ?—Yours, Xc., 

349, Harrison Street, Gavey, JOHN MORGAN. 

Indiana, U.S.A. 

{Mr. Morgan forgets that the adjudicator, like the 
choir conductor, is engaged professionally, whereas the 
choir-members are amateurs. —EDpI1Tor. ] 


OUSELEY’S FOREIGN TOUR 

Sir,—In the winter of 1850—whilst a curate at 
St. Barnabas, Pimlico—the Rev. Sir Frederick A. Gore 
Ouseley went abroad for six months to recover from a 
breakdown in health. During that time he visited and 
played upon many notable organs then in Spain, Italy, 
Switzerland, Germany, and France. Keeping a _ full 
account of their specifications and particulars of their 
construction, &c., he filled two large note-books with 
minute details of what he saw and heard during his travels. 
In the November 15, 1901, issue of the now extinct 
Organist and Choirmaster, these books were quoted from, 
and commented upon, in a long article on the subject. 
But the note-books themselves cannot now be traced. 
As their contents are of the highest importance and value to 
all lovers of Church organs, it would be a much-appreciated 
kindness if their present owner would communicate either 
with the Rev. Geoffrey C. E. Ryley, at East Peckham 
Vicarage, Hadlow, Tonbridge, Kent ; or with—Yours, Xc., 
C. W. PEARCE, 
* Crossways,’ Sandbanks, Bournemouth. 


MR. ROSENTHAL AND ‘ESSENTIALLY 
IRISH’ MUSIC 

S1r,—In the extremely kind and sympathetic notice of 
my ‘Irish Jig’ for pianoforte which appears in the July 
Musical Times occurs this remark: ‘We must obviously 
not ask Mr. Rosenthal for music that is in any essential 
way Irish.’ 

Why not? My mother, it is true, was English, but both 
my father and grandfather were Irish—not by adoption, 
but by birth. I was born at Dublin, and lived there for the 
first twenty years of my life. I was under the impression 
that, whatever shortcomings there may be in this work, 
it is essentially Irish in spirit. It is, of course, a matter of 
opinion, but I cannot see why it should be ‘ obviously 
impossible ’ for it to be so.— Yours, &c., 

ARCHY ROSENTHAL. 
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JOHN DOWLAND 
S1r,—Mr. Gerald Cooper’s letter (p. 642, July number), 
containing some emendations of my article in your June 
issue on the above, may be briefly answered : 

(1.) The dedication by Dowland to his countryman, 
*John Forster the younger, of Dublin, Ireland,’ is 
not the only piece of evidence. The name Dowland 
is the same as O’ Dolan, and occurs in the ‘ Particular 
Book’ of Trinity College, Dublin, which I quoted. 

(2.) Dowland was brought up a Catholic, as was his 
father, and he entered the service of Sir Henry 
Cobham about the year 1578. 

(3.) The evidence of the State Papers shows that 
Dowland remained at Paris after the return of 
Cobham, and was employed by Stafford, Cobham’s 
successor. 

(4), (5), and (6) need no comment. 

(7.) *Lachrimz’ was, no doubt, first published in 1596, 
but it had been included in William Bullet’s Lute 
Book, now in Trinity College, Dublin, dated 1594. 
It is quoted in 1588 by Munday. 

(8.) Dowland was dismissed from the Danish Court in 


February, 1603, but he had left Denmark before | 


that date and had returned to England, visiting 
Dublin, where he had commons in Trinity College, 
as is duly recorded in the ‘ Particular Book.’ 

(14.) The date of Dowland’s appointment as Court 
lutenist in England, according to Mr. Cooper, is 
‘October 28, 1612, not September’—but this 
appointment was to date from the preceding 
Michaelmas—?.¢., September 29. 


—Yours, &c., W. H. Grattan FLoop, 


Enniscorthy. 
THE WORK OF DELIUS 
S1r,—It is good to see that opinion is steadily becoming 
more favourable to the work of Delius, and it is interesting 
to compare the present view of ‘In a Summer Garden’ with 
a criticism in 1908, when it was first performed : 

“With regret it must be admitted that the word 
“*failure” was largely writ across the score ; even a 
clever programme annotator could not pick out a single 
theme to set forth, and one cannot remember a single 
phrase of this aimless meandering. _Is it possible that 
fog o tained, and enforced itself on the musicians’s 
score !’ 


In an estimate of Delius’s choral work, surely account 
must be taken of the exquisite unaccompanied part-songs 
‘On Craig Dhu,’ ‘Two songs to be sung on a summer 
night on the water,’ and ‘Blow, bugles, blow.’ These 
exhibit Delius’s wonderful gift of mood, and ertitie him to 
a high place amongst the choral composers of our time. 

It should be noted that the H.M.V. disc of ‘On hearing 
the first cuckoo in spring’ is very badly cut, and the 
whole meaning of the piece is considerably distorted by this 
excision, —Yours, Xc., D. MARBLACEY JONES. 

83, Wellington Road, 

Enfield, 


THE CHURCH MUSIC OF THE ELIZABETHAN 
COMPOSERS 

Str,—Can it be seriously disputed that the Latin Church 
music of the Elizabethan composers is superior to their 
English Church music? 

The latter seems to me to betray the heavy hand of the 
ecclesiastical reformer with his ‘one note to one syllable’ 
ruling—even though this was rarely actually observed—and 
the music, in consequence, often sounds timid and fettered. 

I have always thought Byrd’s short English Service (and 
even his Great one) definitely dull. Where, in the whole 
range of English Church music, can the intimate sense of 
the supernatural, the deep mysticism of Byrd’s ‘Ave 
Verum’ be paralleled? The matter is a subtle one, and 
opens up many issues: but in becoming English, Church 
music also became, surely, parochial, and less spiritual.— 
Yours, &c., ALEC ROBERTSON, 

The Lighthouse, Winterton, 

Gt. Yarmouth, Norfolk. 


BEETHOVEN AND THE ORGAN 

S1r,—It has always struck me as rather strange that 
Beethoven, the greatest instrumental composer of all time, 
although he studied the organ in his earliest youth and, 
at the age of fifteen, was appointed organist to the Court 
Chapel in his native town of Bonn, apparently never wrote 
anything for that so-called king of instraments. It is 
evident that he infinitely preferred the pianoforte.— 
Yours, Xc., ALGERNON ASHTON, 

22a, Carlton Vale, N.W.6. 

[Late in life, Beethoven expressed a high opinion of the 
organ and of organists. That he wrote practically nothing 
for the instrument is explainable on many grounds. For 
example, he ceased his active connection with it at a very 
early age. The organ of his day was a clumsy affair ; its 
use, save in accompanying the church services, was 
practically unknown, and as a result there was little 
| interest in music written specially for it. What kind of 
market was this for a composer who had to make a living ? 
His preference for the pianoforte is also natural. Apart 
from the advantages of convenience, accessibility, and 
popularity, it opened up a lucrative field as concert 
| performer-composer. The organ-virtuoso could make a 
sort of living in Bach’s day, and also he may do so at the 
present time ; but apparently there was no opening of the 
sort during Beethoven’s life. Other great composers have 
avoided the organ for much the same reasons, no doubt ; 
but apparently the only one who despised it was Berlioz. 
However, as it was a good enough medium for Bach, its 
devotees are quite content. —Ep1Tor. ] 














Sbarps and flats 


He [Tito Schipa] gets his crowd. The Wednesday night 
audience loved him. It loved the way he threw his head 
back, closed his eyes, and softened his tones tenderly ; it 
loved the way he sang his highest, most voluminous notes, 
with a tremendous vocal power; it loved his engaging 
smile.—Rapt Reporter in the Rockford ( /ll.) Republic, 

American parents are usually very practical at a voice 
trial. One lady from Nebraska put her proposition to me: 
*“My husband and I are not rich, but we would stint 
ourselves to get our heart’s desire. How much do you 
charge to give our daughter a Melba voice ?’—Alanche 
Marchesi. 

For sale, violin, nearly new.—Advertisement in Frome 
Standard. 

Few conductors play my music as it is written. I don’t 
want my music ‘interpreted’; I want it executed. If 
music is to be interpreted, how can it even be heard as it 
was written? To-day the conductor feels boisterous and 
gay ; to-morrow he is sad and pensive. —/gor Stravinsky. 

To explain to you how absurd is the determination to 
add expression, let me tell you an anecdote. A rat entered 
the cage of an elephant ; seeing that there were bars to this 
cage, the rat supposed the elephant had been caught in a 
|trap. ‘Aha! my friend,’ he said, ‘I see you also like 
| cheese.’—/bid. 

The Prime Minister, whe spoke in flat semitones . 
—Daily Paper. 

I have long despaired of opera. Nothing can now 
be done for it. As a spectacle it can be dreadful! 
Epouvantable !—Serge Diaghilev. 








The Hmateurs’ Erchange 


Under this heading we insert, free of charge, announce- 
ments by amateur musicians who wish to co-operate with 
others. 

Lady vocalist wishes to meet lady pianist. —Miss M. VERNON, 

40, Maida Vale, W.9. 

Pianist wishes to meet vocalist or instrumentalist for mutual 
practice, W. London district.—S. H., c/o Musical 

Times, 
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Contralto (trained) wishes to meet soprano (trained) for 
mutual practice of duets. S.W. district, if possible.— 
Miss F. Foore, 43, Tedworth Square, Chelsea, S.W.3. 

Instrumentalists wish to meet violoncellist and bass for 
mutual practice. —30, Revelow Road, Brockley, S.E.4. 

Vocalist to meet advanced pianist for mutual 
practice, one evening a week. Oratorio, opera, &c.— 
W., 27, Fallow Court Avenue, N.12. 

Cellist and viola player wanted for string quartet. Bi- 
weekly practices of best music. Redhill (Surrey) 
district.—CHARLES W. Jounson, ‘ Cotswold,’ South 
Merstham, Surrey. 

Amateur violinist wishes to meet pianist (gentleman) for 
mutual practice. Wimbledon.—K. T. M., 
Times. 

Vocalist (mezzo-soprano) wishes to meet accompanist for 

practice. Chiefly good ballads. Crystal Palace district. 


wishes 


—E. C. W » Musical Times. 

Lady vocalist wishes to meet accompanist for mutual 
practice.—Miss L. Fosrer, 95, Sinclair Road, 
Kensington, W. 14. 


Student (gentleman) wishes to meet another for mutual 
practice in dictation—twe-part contrapuntal ; four-part 
harmonic. N.W. or W. districts.—W. W., Saltram 
Crescent, Maida Hill, W.9. 

Contralto wishes to meet pianist. 


42s 


Leytonstone or district. 


—Miss M. WooLnouGu, 31, Tyndall Road, Leyton. 
Sirty Dears fgo 

From the Zusical Times of August, 1867 

Gregorian melodies dazzle, though they can never 


honestly satisfy, some hearers, by the grand sound of their 
being sung in unison by entire congregations ; for it is to be 
noted that, in Churches where the use of this class of music 


has within recent years been introduced, the practice of 
singing among the people is much more geferal than 
in the majority of other establishments. I have pro- 


posed that the advantage of this grand sound be given 
to natural melodies—melodies, I mean, constructed upon 
those harmonic principles which are the natural laws of 


musical government. Were this proposal realised, the 
crude calculated artificialities, which impose upon some 
admiring votaries by the massive sonority of their 
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pupils. After Sachs came Beckmesser, very cleverly por- 
trayed by Mr. Bruce Anderson, sufficiently pointed in his 
pedantry, but never, as so frequently happens, overstepping 
the bounds. Miss Jean Kemp was an attractive Eva, although 
her voice will be better when it has further developed ; 
she both sang and acted well. Praise is due to the 
Magdalena of Miss Jacopi, an exceptionally finished per- 
formance. The Overture was extremely well played. 

The alternating opera of this red-letter week was 
Beethoven’s ‘Fidelio.’ It was an interesting and almost 
| an amazing performance, this being a difficult work for ever 
experienced veterans to ‘put across,’ and so the success of 
jthe students was all the more remarkable. Again Mr. 
Julius Harrison’s firm and at the same time patient hand 
| kept together and encouraged the performers. One or two 
| of the smaller characters were exceedingly well sketched. 
| Rocco, for instance, was aclever piece of work by Mr. Ronald 
| Cliff. Miss Lesley Duff as Marcelline was charming ; 
|}she made full use of her fresh voice and attractive 
personality. Mr. Glyndwr Jones as Don Pizarro sang well, 
| and it was probably the bugbear of tradition that induced 
|him to emulate the pirate king of pantomime in his 
| methods. Mr. Murray Brown has a head as well as a voice, 
| and proved the happy combination in the part of Florestan, 
as he did the night before as David. Miss Jessie 
F Hewson made an effective study of the character of 

Leonora ; she sings well, but lacks spontaneity. 
| As a result of this undoubtedly successful week, there 
| should now be an invaluable permanent operatic nursery 
in our midst, and there is no telling what such an institution 
may do for the cause of opera in England. 

On Wednesday, June 22, at the chamber concert, Miss 
Virginia McLean played the first movement of Schumann’s 
Fantaisie, Op. 17, and deserves special mention for her per- 
formance ; it was very good. She is the Liszt Scholar, a 
prize that carries with it twelve months’ residence in Paris 
and Italy. Miss McLean during her exile managed to win 
for herself the position of best pupil in M. Cortot’s class. 
The other feature of this concert was the playing by a very 
young student, Miss Enid Stacy, of the F minor Ballade of 
Chopin. With perseverance she should progress. Two 
first performances of works by students aroused much 
interest on July 7. A Sextet in one movement by Richard 
Tildesley is very promising. It a curious mixture of 
old-time melody and modern ugliness, but has a certain 
amount of individuality. A Sonatina in F, for violin and 








is 





performance, would fall, must fall instantly out of favour 
with all who compared the uncongenial! asperity of the one 
with the sympathetic beauty of the other, and who came to 
the comparison in true musical sincerity; free from the 
prejudices of Latinity and anti-artistic formularities . 





thus would be accomplished a method of chanting the | 
psalms, I think, so attractive, that Gregorianism, Pagan, | 
Popish, barbaric, crude Gregorianism, would pale away 
before its lustre. G. A. MACFARREN | 
The Music of the English Church’) | 

ROYAL ACADEMY OF MUSIC 
The month of July has been one of outstanding | 


importance in the history of the Academy. For the first | 
time Wagner’s comedy opera, ‘The Mastersingers,’ has 
been produced and presented by students, and the | 
performances at the New Scala Theatre amply justified this 
adventurous enterprise. Mr. Julius Harrison to be 
heartily congratulated on the excellent ensemble. In every | 
department evidence was manifest of the long weeks of | 
diligent and intelligent rehearsal, but the preliminary toil 
had in no way staled the natural spirits of the performers. 
The street scene from the rioting point of view has never 
been better managed ; zood was it, that ‘managed’ is 
perhaps a poor word—it was just a spontaneous uproar. 
The most notable achievement was the Hans Sachs of 
Mr. Arthur Fear, His voice has both natural beauty and 
warmth of tone, and his sense of rhythm and clear diction 
made Sachs the most attractive character in the cast. He 
owes much of his success to his teacher, Mr. Thomas Meux, 
himself a well-known Wagnerian singer in the spacious 
days of Hans Richter. It is interesting to read that all 
the principals but one in the opening performance were his 
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50 





—.| being commended ; 





pianoforte, by Freda Robertson, although loosely put 
together, presages better things to come. Some day this 
young lady may do something good. 

The following awards have been made: Matthew 
Phillimore prize (pianoforte) to Frederic M. Jackson 
(Lincoln), Richard V. Aldridge being very highly com- 
mended; Piatti prize (’cello) to Doris Vevers (Bristol), 


| Stanley E. Tizzard being very highly commended, and 


Marion Bowlby commended; Cuthbert Nunn prize 
(composition) to Ivor R. Davies (London), Bessie Wale 
Frederick Westlake Memorial prize 


(pianoforte) to Charles E. Lynch (co. Cork), Frederic M. 


| Jackson being commended; Swansea Eisteddfod prize 
(contralto) to M. Ceridwen Evans (Pontycymmer), Kitty 
D. Lewis being commended. F. 


ROYAL COLLEGE OF MUSIC 
The work of the operatic class during the term has been 
full of variety, the last month having been taken up 
with Pe -rformances of scenes from Flotow’s ‘ Martha’ and 
Bizet’s ‘Carmen,’ also the first instalment of what promises 
to sept a most interesting production, viz., two Acts of 
Debussy’s ‘Pelleas and Melisande,’ in French. Two 
dress rehearsals of the last-named were given on July 13, 
with full orchestra, conducted by Dr. Malcolm Sargent. 
A striking feature was the success with which the students 
had surmounted the difficulties of singing in a strange 
language. The advantages of presenting the opera in 
native guise are obvious, for the effect of both Maeterlinck 
and Debussy is largely bound up in the atmosphere of the 
language and idiom in which the work is written, 
The last Patron’s Fund Rehearsal of the term was given 
on June 23, and brought to a hearing two new works by 
British composers, viz., a Scene for tenor and orchestra, 
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the first part of the ‘ Death of (Enone,’ by Bernard Naylor, 
which proved to be a work of power and imagination, and 
was admirably sung by Mr. Trevor Jones, and a Scottish 
Suite on somewhat unusual lines by Jeffrey Mark. The 
Suite is written in short dance movements of the Rameau 
type, and is scored for violin in four parts and pianoforte. 
The experiment was an interesting one, and was very well 





received by a large audience. 

The Royal College 
Association of past and present students, has arrived at 
years of discretion after a vigorous childhood and youth, and 
celebrated its twenty-first birthday on June 29 and 30, one 
day being insufficient for such a momentous occasion. The 
first evening was devoted to a concert at which choral 
works by Parry and Stanford (with Mr. George Baker as 
soloist) and the ‘Wasps’ Overture, by Vaughan Williams 
(conducted by the composer), were performed. To these 
were added solos by Miss May Harrison, and a César Franck 
Sonata performed by Mr. Felix Salmond and Mrs. Ethel 
Hobday. Mr. Salmond received the heartiest of welcomes 
as an old friend re-visiting his former home during 
the American vacation. The evening provided the best 
form of family party imaginable, for soloists, chorus, and 
orchestra, numbering some two hundred and fifty, were, 
with about half-a-dozen exceptions, all home-grown. The 
following evening provided a paradoxical combination of 
lighter and more substantial fare, for a good dinner with 
short, merry speeches was followed by a dance, the survivors 
of this two-day feast finishing up somewhere after 2 a.m. 

As a contribution to the Beethoven Centenary celebrations, 
two stage performances—believed to be the first of their kind 
in England, of a shortened version of Goethe’s ‘ Egmont,’ 
with the whole of Beethoven’s incidental music—were given 
on July 6 and 8, by the dramatic class, under Mr. Cairns 
James, and the First Orchestra, Dr. Malcolm Sargent 
conducting. As an illustration of the moods of the play, 
the music made a deep impression, especially in the 
Larghetto depicting the death of Clara, and in the Vision 
foreshadowing the liberation of the Netherlands from the 
Spanish oppression. Among many excellent individual 
performances, Mr. Philip Warde’s portrayal of the Duke 
of Alva may be singled out for special commendation, 


TRINITY COLLEGE OF MUSIC 


There is no doubt that the College can reasonably be 
proud of the success, both as to performance and reception, 
of its production of Montague Phillips’s ‘The Rebel Maid,’ 
at the New Scala Theatre. The stage ability shown by 
the College students, whether as principals, or members of 
the chorus, was indeed of exceptional merit, and the scenic 
effects were excellent. Naturally the majority of those 
taking part in this light opera will remain amateurs, but 
no doubt such students as intend making their livelihood 
on the stage should derive benefit from so great an 
opportunity of acquiring stage experience. 

Miss Mair Thomas, who took the leading soprano part 
in the opera, also met with much success at a recent 
Patrons’ Fund concert at the Royal College of Music. 

The terminal chamber music and choir concert was 
notable for a very capable performance of the Mozart 


Clarinet Quintet and the Mozart Concerto No. 3, in| 


E flat, for horn. The College Choir also commendably 
sang a cantata, ‘The Angels,’ the music of which has been 
arranged by Dr. W. G. Whittaker, from a cantata by Bach, 
with words adapted from William Blake. 

The terminal orchestral concert was given on July 16, at 
(jueen’s Hall, when a large audience attended. The 
chief items were the Overture to ‘Die Meistersinger’ 
and Glazounov’s C minor Symphony, both of which were 
received with great enthusiasm. A novelty was introduced 
in the shape of duets for two pianofortes : Impromptu in 
E flat, Schubert-Poldini, and Variations on an Irish Theme, 
O'Neill, ably played by Misses Myra Cohen, Thelma Nurick, 
Irene Arnold, and Olga Kantrovitch. 








Messrs. Rushworth & Dreaper have just completed a new 
organ for St. Mary’s Church, Ealing—a three-manual of 
thirty-one stops and twenty-three pistons. 


: , a 
of Music Union, which is the) .44 confirmed, the secretary read the Report for the year. 


THE ASSOCIATED BOARD 

The thirty-eighth annual meeting of the Associated 
Board of the Royal Academy of Music and the Royal 
College of Music was held at the Royal College of Music, 
Prince Consort Road, South Kensington, S.W.7, on July 
12. Mr. Ernest Mathews was in the chair. There was a 
large attendance, 

The minutes of the previous meeting having been read 


The number of candidates in Great Britain and Ireland was 
8,497 in the Local Centre Examinations, and 47,572 in the 
‘School’ Examinations. The exhibitions offered by the 


| Board in Great Britain and Ireland during the year were 


gained by Douglas Hawkridge, Derby (pianoforte) ; Marion 


| Anson-Dyer, London (pianoforte) (since resigned) ; Margery 


North, Margate (violin) ; Ernest Barr, Birmingham (violin) ; 
Bettine F. Carley, Croydon (singing). Exhibitions were 
also awarded in the Dominions and Colonies as follows: in 
Australia, Clare Hartage, Sydney (violin) ; Clare Flanagan, 
Sydney (pianoforte); Eileen Ralph, Perth (pianoforte); in 


New Zealand, Phyllis Rowe, Wellington (pianoforte) ; 
Helen M. T. Irving, Havelock North (pianoforte) ; 
William C. Davies, Palmerston North (pianoforte); in 


Canada, James Wright, Winnipeg (violin); Betty Bateson, 
Calgary (pianoforte); Nancy E. Reed, Vancouver 
(pianoforte); in India, Colleen Ford, Calcutta (violin) ; 
Ruby Vaughan, Bangalore (pianoforte); in Malta and 
Gibraltar, Elena Izzi, Malta (pianoforte); and in Jamaica, 
James W. B. Verity, Kingston (violin). Twenty-six 
exhibitions previously gained have been renewed: twenty- 
two for a further period of one year, two for four terms, one 
for two terms, and one for one term. 

The Chairman, in moving the adoption of the Report, 
said that before putting the Resolution with regard to the 
Report and Accounts, it was usual for him to say some- 
thing, not very much, about the work of the Board during 
the past year. First of all, reference was always made to 
the losses the Board had sustained. It was, he thought, 
| at this meeting last year that they heard of the sudden, or 
perhaps unexpected, death of Dr. Charles Wood, and on 
that occasion he took the opportunity of paying a slight 





tribute to the work Dr. Wood had done. This year they 
|had to record with the greatest regret the death of 
| Dr. Charles Macpherson, organist of St. Paul’s—a loss 
|to all, both as a musician and as aman. Hans Wessely, 
|the distinguished violinist, and Cave. Carlo Albanesi, 
| one of the oldest examiners, had also died, to the great 
loss of the Board and all musicians. The entries at 
home were very satisfactory, though showing a slight 
decrease, attributable to the general strike. In_ this 
connection he wished to thank both the examiners and the 
hon. logal representatives for their loyal support during 
that difficult time; and the latter especially for their con- 
tinued co-operation, which, by means of public distributions 
and in other ways, had so greatly promoted satisfactory 
increases in the entries overseas. Finally, he hoped 
that the Board’s policy in maintaining a high and con- 
sistent standard at its examinations would continue to be 
appreciated throughout the Empire. 





Mr. Raymond W. ffennell seconded the motion, and 
the Report and balance sheet were unanimously adopted. 

Dr. J. B. McEwen drew attention to the steady growth of 
the Board’s work during the past thirty-six years. This in 
itself was an indication of its utility. Greater justification, 
however, lay in the very marked difference observable 
to-day in contrast with thirty-six years ago in the teaching 
of music and the appreciation of it. It would be an artistic 
calamity if music were represented merely by a handful of 
trained performers, since the study and practice of music 
were essential to its proper understanding. It was 
impossible to prophesy what effect modern influences and 
inventions would have upon the art, and he sincerely 
hoped that the efforts of the Board would, as in the past, 
encourage as many as possible really to study music, 
since an almost universally passive attitude would be 
disastrous. 


Votes of thanks to the hon. local representatives, the 
examiners, and to Mr. Ernest Mathews, terminated the 
proceedings. 
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THE ‘FAIRY QUEEN’ AT HASLEMERE 

Haslemere has one great advantage over other English 
towns of the same size in the possession of a hall built for 
musical performances and adaptable to the requirements of 
the theatre or the opera-house. Only those who have 
sought out provincial music-makings, and found them in 
school-rooms and parish halls where the double-bass gets 
the second fiddle in the back with every bow he draws at a 
venture, know with what difficulties such enterprises often 
With a good stage, elbow-room for 


have to contend. 

the orchestra, and a comfortable auditorium, Haslemere 
starts with the material necessities for such work as 
the selections from Purcell’s ‘The Fairy (ueen,’ 










| features of the old folk-lore survive, in a form which the 


French would call dénaturé, transformed by the events 
through which Russia has passed. In the second we are 


| inside the factory, where Russian working people appear to 


| knew what it meant. 


with scenes from Shakespeare’s ‘A Midsummer Night’s | 
Dream,’ which were given successfully in a series of per- | 


formances from June 15 to 18, The town has other 
advantages, notably in the amount of amateur dramatic and 
musical talent it can muster from the neighbourhood, but these 
advantages, though conspicuous, are not unique. Mr, and 
Miss Chandler, who produced the play, are cunning artists, 
and the whole stage arrangements, from the picturesque 
scenery to the skilfully executed dances, were well thought 
out. 
opera or Shakespeare’s play; what they did was to 
combine songs, choruses, and instrumental numbers from 
the one with the fairy scenes and the clown’s scenes of the 


other, in such a way as to make an entertainment which | 
should engage the interest of all the available talent of | 
~ scarcely conscious of the music as such, but apprehends it 
| only as a factor in a very exciting production. 


singers, actors, dancers, choral society, and instrumentalists. 
The result, a sort of Purcell-Shakespeare revue, was 
entirely successful because the amateur enthusiasm was 
supported by efficiency. The solo-singing was the least 
satisfactory, because Purcell’s long phrases are exceedingly 
difficult to sing; but Mr, F. Philips, who undertook as 
many of the male parts as one individual could compass, 
relieved the strain on his amateur colleagues considerably. 
The choir—not on the stage, but treated as part of the 
orchestra—had at all times a vigorous attack, which seemed 
to be partly due to the fact that its members had not to act 
or move, but could concentrate on their singing. They 
showed the thoroughness of the training given them by 
Mr. Anthony Bernard, So did the orchestra, which was no 
less efficient than the choir. . 


THE RUSSIAN BALLET 
Diaghilev _ first 
* Boris Godounov.’ 


theatrical management, his nineteenth of ballet, and the| by Gabo and 
Simpler by | especially when the flood of light increased at the moment 
of the metamorphosis. 
The ‘novelty | contact with the pseudo-realities of the theatre, but was 


seventeenth of his associations with London. 
far is it to label him as a choice vintage, ‘ Diaghilev 19 
The season did not open auspiciously. 
promised for the opening night, ‘The Cat,’ was delayed 
through a piece of scenery which so shocked the Southern 
Railway that it took twenty-four hours to 
Mile. Olga Spessiva, who was to have been the bright 
particular star, met at Paris with one of those 
accidents to which dancers are peculiarly susceptible, and 
remained unable to appear throughout the season. 
Madame Sokolova, too, was at first on the sick list, though | 
happily she soon recovered. Thus the first we 
under a cloud, but the rest of the season 
compensation. 
of His Majesty’s. 


>? 
2). 


| 





The stage is rather small, but the 


Diaghilev Company has learned in its wanderings to be | fact that Auric’s first ballet does not travel well. 


There were inevitable changes in the con- 


adaptable. 
It soon transpired that Eugéne Goossens’s health 


ductorship. 


| you 


The producers did not profess to offer either Purcell’s | 


| catastrophe would happen. 


be more industrious than we have been led to believe. The 
symbolism of the first scene is rather obscure. I can 
imagine Massine himself, who invented the choregraphy, 
answering inquiries ten years hence concerning its signifi- 
cance, as Browning is said to have answered one concerning 
an obscure passage: “When I wrote that line, God and I 
Now God alone knows.’ It matters 
little, anyway, since the dances themselves are singularly 
effective. But there is nothing obscure about the second 
part. It shows the enforced automatism of a modern 
factory whose inmates appear as the slaves of a force 
which, man-made, has passed beyond man’s control. Like 
other factory hands they scarcely know the meaning of the 
movements they perform. They know only that they must 
“carry on,’ and they do so without a smile. The work 
becomes more intense. There isa stupendous crescendo, 
in the midst of which the curtain drops, leaving 
with an uncomfortable feeling that these poor 
wretches must continue their various tasks to the 
crack of doom, because they stopped some terrible 
What the film ‘ Metropolis’ 
entirely failed to convey, and what the Capek plays touched 
with irony, is shown here relentlessly, inexorably, in (of 
all art forms) a ballet. Except ‘Les Noces’ it is the 
strongest thing Diaghilev has produced since his pre-war 
period, Strange to say, the effect is so dynamic that one is 


if 


In that 


| respect it differs completely from the two great Stravinsky 


invaded the theatre in 1908 with | exquisitely finished and _ graceful. 
This is therefore his twentieth year of | scenery, consisting of geometrical shapes in mica, designed 


, Cc 


unattractive, but of no great consequence, 
recover. | made nor marred the ballet. 


productions, ‘Le Sacre’ and ‘ Les Noces,’ where the music 
is nine-tenths of the whole. It is not that Prokofiev has 
voluntarily taken a subordinate roOle,-but probably that his 
music has been caught up in the cogs of an implacable 
machine, leaving the impression of a patterned crescendo of 
irresistible momentums. 

In comparison ‘The Cat’ is a minor production, though 
possessing great charm. It is a stylised version of A‘sop’s 
fable concerning a youth who loved a cat so devotedly 
that Aphrodite changed the animal into a beautiful woman 
who, however, could not resist the sight of a mouse, and 
thus soon became a cat once more. The dancing, invented 
by Georges Balanchin, and performed by Mlle. Nikitina, 
with M. Serge Lifar and six male attendants, was 
The ‘constructed’ 
a curiously novel effect, 


Pevsner, had 


It had, of course, no point of 


lazzlingly effective. The music of Henri Sauguet was not 
It neither 


Of ‘ Mercury’ it is superfluous to speak, It was per- 


minor | formed only twice, and both Picasso’s scenery and Satie’s 


music were of the kind that irritate the plain man until his 
very indignation is accepted as flattery by the snobs, 
Such altercations are absurd, since the two opponents do 


ek passed not speak the same langu 
offered | ‘Mercury’ to the vicinity of ‘Rima,’ who figured in a 
Prince’s Theatre has not the advantages | similar episode. 


age. Better far remove 


The new choregraphy of ‘ Les Facheux’ did not alter the 
The 


Moliére tradition has no roots here, and thus the anecdotal 


rp : 
did not permit of his undertaking the heavy work single-| its way to make with us. 


de of the ballet does not help the music, which has still 
It is otherwise with the new 


handed, and before the season was over he had to retire | choregraphy which Balanchin has devised for Stravinsky’s 


altogether. 


Meanwhile Dr. Malcolm Sargent had alternated | ‘Song of the Nightingale.’ 


Its simplified, angular, and 


with him, but could not wholly replace him because of other | occasionally acrobatic convention, which might be discon- 


engagements, 
available, and Roger Désonniéreé, summoned in the crisis, 
flew over from Paris to take up duty for the rest of the 
season. 

The most important of the new productions was, from 
every point of view, ‘Le Pas d’Acier.’ It purports to show 
two aspects of Russian life to-day. 
the suburban environment of the factory where certain 


| 





A day came when neither conductor was | certing in another setting, has some esoteric relation to the 
grotesque, 


utterly unauthentic conception of Chinese 


deportment bequeathed to us by 18th-century decorators. 


In the first we are in ballet, just sixteen years old. 
| great dancer. 


| In defiance of all that we know, the combination even had 
| some imaginary verisimilitude. 
| danced the rédle of the Nightingale, is the ‘baby’ of the 


Mile. Alice Markova, who 


She promises to become a 
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The dancing of the soloists, led by Mesdames Danilova, 
Nikitina, and Sokolova, Messrs. Massine, Woizikovsky, and 
Zifar, has been of a very high standard. There will always 
be people to regret the past; but the principal dancers of 
to-day, besides doing all that their predecessors did, have 
also to master the new choregraphy and perform feats of 
which their predecessors never even dreamed. To the corfs 
de ballet we cannot offer the same undiluted praise. The 
small dimensions of the stage cannot have been responsible 
for all the defective alignments of the season. 

Of other ballets besides those new to London, should be 
mentioned ‘The Triumph of Neptune,’ the ‘all-British’ 
production, much improved since its first performance last 
autumn; ‘L’Aprés-midi d’un Faune,’ ‘Romeo and Juliet,’ 
and of course old favourites such as ‘ La Boutique Fantasque’ 
and ‘The Three-Cornered Hat.’ In ‘Pulcinella’ the 
singers were Miss Violette Browne, Mr. Trevor Jones, 
and Mr. Stanley Pope. 

The interludes have been as usual a feature of the 
season, but have included fewer novelties. In fact, there 
were none that call for special comment except that 
Vittorio Rieti gave the first London performance of his 
Pianoforte Concerto, a work of light texture but possessing 
an indefinable, somewhat ingenuous charm. The pianoforte 
having once been introduced, we had performances of 
Chabrier’s ‘ Valses Romantiques’ for two  pianofortes 
(MM. G,. Auric and F, Poulenc), and of Concertos by 
Rimsky-Korsakov (M. Nicolas Kopeikine) and _ by 
Tchaikovsky (one movement, Miss Effie Kalisz). £, FE, 








London Concerts 


DE FALLA 


The special feature of this concert (June 22, at .Eolian 
Hall) was the long-anticipated first performance of de Falla’s 
new Concerto for harpsichord (or pianoforte), with flute, obog, 
clarinet, violin, and ’cello, The composer twice journeyed 
from Paris to play the solo part, first on the pianoforte, and 
then on the harpsichord, and to conduct some of his other 
works, the Concerto being conducted by Anthony Bernard, 
whose London Chamber Orchestra provided the players. 

De Falla’s Concerto is a work hard to describe, So far as 
a foreigner can judge it owes nothing to folk-lore, and very 
little to historical precedent, Yet even a foreigner receives 
an impression of something that is indubitably Spanish, 
This is particularly true of the slow movement, which, 
perhaps for that very reason, is a little difficult to grasp. 
The whole work is imbued with an austere but glowing 
spirit. Of course, the harpsichord is its right instrument ; 
Wanda Landowska, for whom it was written, would 
have held her own with the other instruments, which 
Sefior de Falla did not always succeed in doing. 

‘El Retablo de Maese Pedro’ was performed as con- 
vincingly as is possible in the concert-room, with Hector 
Dufranne as Don Quixote, Thomas Salignac as the 
Showman, and Vera Janacopulos as the Boy. It is 
perhaps de Falla’s most characteristic work, but the stage 
is indispensable to it. Happily there is now a prospect 
that the Bristol production will be seen in London this 
autumn, 

Madame Janacopulos also sang a new setting of a sonnet, 
“A Cordoba,’ by Gongora, a Spanish classic, and Sefior 
de Falla conducted a vivid performance of the Suite from 
“El Amor Brujo.’ E. E. 


‘JULIUS CAESAR’ 

An abridged version of Handel’s ‘Julius Cesar’ was 
performed at the Foundling Hospital on June 23, 24, and 
25, as part of a series of concerts in aid of the Hospital’s 
Centenary appeal. Nothing could have been better chosen 
for such an occasion, Handel being of course an honoured 
name in the annals of the Foundling, and ‘Julius Cesar’ 
being practically unknown and full of fine music. The 


Mr. Nigel Playfair, and the costumes, by Mr, George 
Sheringham, added greatly to the effectiveness of the 
entertainment, as also did the orchestral playing under 
Mr. Anthony Bernard. 


| The Oriana Madrigal Society gave an all-English pro- 
gramme at A®olian Hall on June 21, All-English, in 
their case, did not mean sacrificing nearly all the main- 
stays of their repertory ; in fact, it meant choosing freely 
among the best vocal writing of the past and of the present— 
with no less credit to the choir and to Mr, C, Kennedy 
Scott for doing it. The singing was of Oriana standard, 
or never far below. Memory selects Ward’s ‘ Hope of my 
heart’ from among the choral performances, and a group 
of Northumbrian folk-songs as sung by Mr. Ernest J. Potts 
in a version arranged by Dr. Whittaker, 


Thibaud, Casals, and Cortot were together at their old 
haunt, the Palladium, on the last two Sundays in June. 
Their trio playing made the nearest approach to perfection 
that the gods allow to mortal minds and fingers. 


THE MONTH 

Ivan Phillipowsky, who gave a recital at Wigmore Hall 
Hall on June 16, attracts in proportion to the amount of 
control he is willing to exercise. On this occasion he 
played the Bach G major ‘French’ Suite with a fluency 
that was immediately disarming. The joyous progression 
was well directed until we reached the Gigue, and then 
physical considerations were uppermost and our pleasure 
was ended. He was more evenly at his best during a 
performance of the Schumann Fantasia. 

Mr. Bryden Monteith is a pianist to criticise negatively. 
There was no incompetence in his playing, at a recital 
given at Grotrian Hall, and no gross heresy. Nor was he 
able to fire the imagination or to stimulate thought. He 
played the second of Bach’s ‘ English’ Suites, and seemed 
to be intent upon smoothing over the differences of character 
between successive movements, with the result that the 
work appeared as a continuous and meandering impro- 
visation, 

Miss Esther Fisher was sure of her equipment in choosing 
an arrangement of a Bach Organ work for her Wigmore 
Hall recital. The vigour and fullness of her style coincided 
almost perfectly with the requirements of the transcription. 
Without breaking through the tone of het instrument, she 
was able to simulate the roundness of diapason tone. It 
was an error, however, to apply this same style to the 
delicate composition of a Galuppi Sonata. 

Borovsky’s second recital included four Busoni transcrip- 
tions of Bach Organ Chorale Preludes. I cannot imagine 
more completely satisfying performances than these. 
Through his mastery of the grammar of expression, and 
of just accentuation, he enriched the phraseology until it 
became as clear as verbal utterance—as clear and yet far 
more significant. 

Miss Denise Lassimonne revealed her versatile tem- 
perament in the choice of her programme for a Wigmore 
Hall recital. To be able to maintain a graceful equilibrium 
while turning from Bach to Brahms, from Brahms to Mozart, 
and from Mozart to Debussy speaks of a mature technical 
attainment. Miss Lassimonne has achieved highly in this 
respect, but she did not give much evidence on this occasion 
that she had acquired more than a literal significance in the 
larger works of her programme. Her present stage ts 
indicated by her delightful performance of a Medtner Idyll, 
and her failing, by her playing of Albeniz’s ‘ El Puerto.’ — 

In many ways M. Gil-Marchex’s recital was dis- 
appointing. For all his cold calculation, he could not 
breathe the Prelude, Choral, and Fugue of César Franck 
into life; indeed, his deliberate and rather heavy manner 
was a constant impediment to the natural progression of 
the work, Later on he touched a group of dance move- 
ments by Rameau with exquisite delicacy, and led me to 
believe that he would be heard to great advantage in 
Chopin’s B flat minor Scherzo; instead, he followed the 
way of excessive protest and misplaced emphasis. 


PIANISTS OF 





principal songs—sung by Miss Katharine Arkandy, as 
Cleopatra, and Mr. Roy Henderson, as Julius Cesar—were | 
specimens of Handel at his best. The actions, arranged by | 





Mr. Geoffrey Tancred, at his recital, adhered to fashion by 
beginning with a Busoni arrangement of a Bach Organ 
Prelude and Fugue. He did not travel far beyond the text. 
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Indeed, not always was he successful in stating the facts 
correctly. His attitude towards the ordeal he. had set 
himself was far too casual. 

There was no fuss about Interpretation when Madame 
Lily West gave her recital at Wigmore Hall. Her 
exposition of the Beethoven Sonata in C (Op. 2, No. 3) 
was founded upon a secure technique and a serious purpose, 
She professed to find no hidden meaning in this music, 
which, after all, is frank enough in its expression to exclude 
all forms of attempted perversion. It followed that her 
performance could be enjoyed as good, plain food 
enjoyed by those whose appetites are large and normal. 

Orloff’s Chopin recital, on June 29, was one of the 
outstanding events of the month. Chopin’s music can be 
approached in a variety of ways; the difficulty for the 
recitalist is to persuade that his is the only right one for the 
moment. Orloff brings this persuasion through the purely 
musical quality of his conceptions. His r#da/o is admirable. 
It is an example of how to keep account with both Peter 
and Paul, and give neither of them any cause for complaint 

The chief quality revealed by Miss Dorothy Folkard at 
her recital on June 30, was that of dexterity. She can 
play movements like the Allemande or the Gigue of a 
Bach Suite with great fluency. Unfortunately, she is not 
always fully in control, so that when the progression meets 
with a steep incline there is a good deal of confusion as to 
the position of brakes and gears. Moreover, as with many 
of the pianists I have heard lately, she failed to restore 
identity and character to the movements of the Suite. 

It is time, I think, to protest against the continual 
performances of the Schumann Fantasia (Op. 17). The 
work is encountered at every other recital, and on each 
occasion I have tried and have failed to discover why the 
recitalist has chosen to be heard in this morbid, ungrateful 
music. Miss Gertrude Peppercorn was unable to throw 
any light upon the work at her recital on July 1, although 
she applied herself most seriously to her task. The 
performance lacked organization ; individual episodes were 
carefully expounded, but no relationship was established 
between them. Miss Peppercorn was more happily accom- 
modated by the Mozart Rondo in A minor, B. M. 


1s 





Competition Festival Record 


BOURNEMOUTH’S FIRST COMPETITIVE 
FESTIVAL 

It has taken Bournemouth some time to fall into line 
with the competitive festival movement—longer, perhaps, 
than might have been expected of a town enjoying so 
enviable a reputation in regard to matters musical. A 
start has, however, now been made here, one so successful 
in practically every respect that there can be no doubt as to 
the likelihood of the experiment being repeated next year, 
and develdping eventually into quite a hardy annual. 

The venture—materialising in a_ series of contests 
extending from July 2 to 9 (inclusive)—owed its inception 
mainly to the initiative of Sir Dan Godfrey. Equally 
enthusiastic promoters were soon forthcoming in Mr. Hadley | 
Watkins, hon. secretary, and Mr. Hamilton Law, chairman 
of the music and syllabus committee ; while the formidable | 
financial problems involved soon lost their terrors when an | 
astute business man like Mr. W. T. Clegg consented to 
serve as chairman of the finance and publicity committee. 
He and Sir Dan Godfrey, by the way, experienced no 
difficulty in bespeaking the practical interest and sympathy 
of fellow-members of the Bournemouth Rotary Club. The 
carefully compiled syllabus, comprising about a hundred 
classes—music, elocution, folk-dancing, &c. —attracted 
nearly twelve hundred entries, reckoning as one each band, 
choir, and so forth. Competitors aggregated approximately 
seven thousand. 

The Festival’s opening day was allotted exclusively to 
brass bands, whose march contests crowded the Square 
and adjacent thoroughfares with people anxious to 
enjoy the alfresco spectacle. A splendid advertisement ! 
Later on, in the Winter Gardens Pavilion—home of 














Bournemouth’s Municipal Orchestra and venue of her long- 
established series of symphony concerts — we had the 
uncommon experience of seeing most of the- players in one 
of the bands in the Championship Section come on to the 
platform in shirt-sleeves. Several had divested themselves 
of waistcoat as well as jacket; and one performer, it is 
alleged, actually helped himself to liquid refreshment once 
or twice during Mozart’s ‘Il Flauto Magico.’ Incidents 
such as these—though startling enough to Bournemouth 
folk accustomed to having their excellent classical music 
served up in strictly proper and orthodox style—were 
perhaps welcomed by more than one local enthusiast as 
salutary reminders of the art’s democratic appeal. Another 
piquant illustration of music’s ‘levelling’ powers marked 
|the Festival’s closing day, when the Earl of Malmesbury 
| (the patron) handed his own challenge shield to the 
| Bournemouth Labour Male-Voice Choir, as a reward for 
these singers’ fine achievement in beating the Romilly 
Male-Voice Choir from South Wales. 

Reverting for a moment to the brass band day, it is 
worthy of mention that Lieut. J. Ord Hume declared that 
|on the whole the No. 2 Section competition (thirteen 
| bands) was the best second-class contest he had heard in 
the South of England. 

Emphasis as to the essential importance of the democratic 
aspect of the movement was forthcoming in the speech 
which Sir Dan Godfrey delivered at the Thursday night’s 
prize-giving, when he praised the playing of the Bourne- 
mouth Amateur Orchestra (which won his challenge cup) 
and the Northwood Orchestra, from Southampton. He 
hoped next year to see a class for village orchestras. 
Mr. Hamilton Law was talking in a somewhat similar strain 
the following night. Looking forward to the time when 
the South of England should stand with the Midlands and 
the North and the Principality of Wales as choral singers 
of world-wide repute, he remarked that the Women’s 
Institute choirs taking part in that Festival were giving a 
remarkably good account of themselves. So many of them, 
he pointed out, were dotted about in little villages, and 
unable to seize on any sort of stimulus for activity. But 
| festivals of that kind enabled them to meet in friendly 
rivalry, and furnished just the stimulus required. In this 
connection it may be noted that Prof. Granville Bantock 
seemed agreeably surprised to learn that the South New 
Forest Women’s Choir, appearing before him in the Hants 
and Dorset Group Competition—and incidentally taking 
second place, with 88 as its percentage of marks— 
represented no fewer than seventeen different villages. ‘I 
am honestly surprised,’ said the adjudicator, reviewing the 
women’s competitions as a whole, ‘to see what has been 
achieved so quickly with practica!ly raw material.’ 

Speaking again during the Festival’s finale, Prof. Bantock 
stressed the necessity of such affairs being held in the 
South of England, as in other parts of the country : 

‘England [he affirmed] is much more musical than 
we sometimes imagine; ail we need is the right 
opportunity to express ourselves. In these festivals 
music is made by the lovers of music—for the love of 
it, and not with the object of making money. I have 
said again and again, and shall go on saying it—that 
I have derived more pleasure from listening to the 
performances of these amateurs than from hearing 
any international celebrity. It is the working people 
who are making music to-day, not the people who go 
to the concerts and the opera in London.’ 





| 





| 


Testifying to the Festival’s splendid organization, he 
said: * Your conditions are wholly favourable. I hope 
this Festival will have a long life, and I wish you every 
success.’ Other adjudicators — Mr. H. Plunket Greene, 
Mr. Harold Craxton, Mr. W. H. Reed, Mr. Stanley Roper, 
and the rest—were prophets no less cheerful. 

If asked to point to the Festival’s most important day, 
one would unhesitatingly single out the Wednesday, which 
was mainly devoted to the Junior Choral and Folk-Dancing 
tests, in which between two and three thousand children 
took part. Most of the locality’s schools were represented 
—elementary and secondary—and the keenness and 
enthusiasm displayed presaged, as was said above, that the 
event had come to stay. . 2... 
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CLEETHORPES.—Four halls were occupied during the 
five days (June 28-July 2) that this Festival lasted. Many 
of the competitions were of a high interest, especially those 
held between choirs on the final day. In the open classes 
the first places were taken by Bradford Philharmonic 
Ladies’ Choir (Mr. E. S. Hird), Bullwell and District 
Male-Voice Choir (Mr. S. Jeacock), and Nottingham Glee 
and Madrigal Society (Mr. C. E. Riley). In the 
village competitions the successful choirs were Firbeck 
Ladies’ Choir (Mr. G. H. Ellis), the Concerto Choir 
(Mr. A. C,. Storr), and North Kelsey Choral Society 
(Mr. A. C. Storr), 

LEAMINGTON.—lIn this part of the Midlands there is 
now no more important Festival than that of Leamington. 
Some choirs of high standing look upon it as their principal 
meeting-place. This year (June I1, 16, 17, 18) the Festival 
was more than usually successful—in the size of its lists, 
in the general capacity of the competitors, and in the interest 
displayed by the public. The most notable among the 
results was a double victory brought off by the Willenhall 
Choir, conducted by Mr. E. Dunton, in the open classes 
for female-voice and mixed-voice choirs. The same choir 
had had a similar success at the Bournville competitions. 
Its chief rival in the mixed-voice competition was 
Coventry Co-operative (Mr. A. Edwards), which was placed 
second by a narrow margin. Choirs from Northampton, 
London, and Bedford were in the same competition. In 
the open male-voice class the first prize was taken by 
Leicester City Choir (Mr. V. Thomas). Folk-dancing 
helped to diversify the pregramme, and to add to its success. 


FREE CHURCH CHOIR UNION 

The thirty-fourth annual Festival concert of this 
organization (formerly known as the Nonconformist Choir 
Union) was held at the Crystal Palace on July 9, when a 
choir of nearly four thousand assisted by the full orchestra 
of the Union gave a programme of works by Boyce, 
Gounod, Stanford, Elgar, Holst, Blair, Bullock, Xc. 
Mr. Frank Idle conducted, and the performance reached a 
very high standard. The Choir (which is probably the 
largest in the kingdom which performs annually) was 
exceptionally well-balanced, and it is greatly to the credit of 
the conductor and other workers that they were able to 
muster such large numbers in these difficult times for choral 
societies. The performance of the various pieces was 
heartily appreciated by the very large audience, the 
numbers that appealed most to the public taste being 
Gounod’s ‘ Unfold, ye portals everlasting’ and Herbert 
Crimp’s ‘ Drums of Freedom.’ The last named lends itself 
especially well to large-scale performance. The unaccom- 
panied part-songs were given with great delicacy and charm. 
Miss Stiles-Allen was the soloist, and her fine, clear-toned 
voice filled the vast auditorium. Mr. Arthur Meale was at 
the organ. 

There was a decreased entry in the competitions, but, as 
usual, some first-rate work was done. Listening to these 
large, well-balanced mixed-voice choirs, one marvelled at 
the persistence of the men and boy choirs of the 
Established Church (especially in small centres) with an 
alto part either absent or ‘sung’ by a couple of cracked 
boys, or by the anguished falsetto of a bass. The 
Minshall challenge shield was won, for the third time in 
succession, by the Clifton Road Congregational Church 
choir, Brighton (Madame Bessie Woode). c. Bf 


JOSQUIN DES PREZ 

By invitation of the council of the Musical Association, 
the Rev. Dr. A. Smijers, of Holland, came over, on April 28, 
to read a paper on ‘ Josquin des Prez,’ the edition of whose 
complete works has been entrusted to him by the Society 
for the Netherlands History of Music. This will, when 
completed, probably consist of forty volumes, of which 
twelve have already appeared. Dr. Smijers said that it 
was generally assumed that Josquin was born, about the 
year 1450, at Henegouwen or Hainault. A claim was 
sometimes made that he was really a French master, but 
there could be no doubt on any ground that he belonged 








to the Netherlands school, of which he was one of the 


greatest glories. Until recently the spelling of his. name 
was a matter of uncertainty, and it was met with in 
various guises. But from the Motet, *‘ [libata Dei Virgo,’ 
of which the text was probably written by Josquin himself, 
and in which his name appeared as an acrostic, it seemed 
clear that it should be written ‘ Josquin des Prez’ (witha ‘z’). 

Little was known about the youth of Josquin. As-a 
child he sang in the Collegiate Church of Saint-Quentin, 
where later, according to Claude Heméré, he was a canon 
and a choirmaster. Very frequently he was regarded as a 
pupil of Jean d’Ockeghem. How far Josquin showed 
himself in his works to be a pupil of d’Ockeghem was, 
however, a question that could be answered only when the 
compositions of both masters were again published. The 
Deutsche Musikgesellschaft was proposing to issue the 
works of d’Ockeghem, so that within a not very distant 
time a critical edition might be expected. 

When he was about twenty-five years old, we found 
Josquin at Milan at the Court of Galeazzo Maria Sforza, 
where he probably remained until the end of 1476. He 
was connected with the Papal Choir, under Popes 
Innocent VIII. and Alexander VI., entering as a singer 
in October, 1486, and with short interruptions certainly 
remained in that position until April, 1494. When he 
left was not certain, for the lists from that date until 
after February, 1501, were missing, and as his name did 
not appear in the 1501 list, it must be assumed that he 
had by then left the Papal Choir. Josquin also spent some 
time at Florence, where he made the acquaintance of the 
famous theorist, Pietro Aron, and at Modena and Ferrara. 
There was a letter dating from this time, addressed 
to Duke Hercules of Ferrara, which began : 


‘I have to inform your Highness that the singer 
Isach is at present at Ferrara, and that he has 
composed a Motet on a Fantasy called *‘ La, me, 
la, so, la, se, la, mi, lo.” This Motet is very 
beautiful, and was completed by him in two days. 

It seems to me that he is much more suited 
to Your Highness’s service than Josquin, because he 
is better able to get on with his colleagues and com- 
poses new pieces quicker. It is true, Josquin composes 
better, but he does it only when it suits him and not 
when he is requested. More than this, Josquin asks 
200 ducats, while Isach is pleased with 120,’ 


In the latter part of his life Josquin returned to his 
fatherland. Various authorities said that he became 
associated with the Chapelle of Louis XII., that he was 
Maitre de Chapelle at Cambrai, and that he was in the 
service of the Emperor Maximilian I. How far these 
statements were correct was a matter that still needed 
investigation. It was certain that Josquin spent his last 
days in the little town of Condé-sur-Escaut, where, as 
Provost of the Chapter, he died on August 27, 1521. 

Josquin was, round about 1500, generally held to be the 
greatest composer of that time. Glareanus, the famous 
humanist, regarded him as an authority of the highest rank, 
and chose the examples in the ‘Dodekachordon,’ by 
preference, from the works of the master. He placed him 
first for talent, for accuracy, and for industry. Glareanus 
wrote : 


‘If along with his natural disposition and with the 
powerful talent of which he was possessed, he had also 
had a knowledge of the twelve Church Modes and of 
the true theory of music, Nature could not have brought 
forth anything of this kind that would be more elevated 
or greater. So universal was his talent, and so much 
by nature gifted with sagacity and power, that he 
might have done everything possible in music; but 
generally he failed in the matter of self-restraint and in 
strict judgment obtained by study. Therefore at many 
points in his compositions he has not suppressed the 
caprices of his playful ingenuity as should have been 
done ; but one can forgive him this fault for his other 
incomparable gifts. No one has brought the feelings 
of his heart to utterance in his song better than this 
composer, no one can vie with him in charm and 
ease of composition.’ 
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Yet Josquin was not quickly content with himself: 


“Those who knew Josquin [said Glareanus, further] 
assert that only after long consideration, and after 
manifold improvements, he has published his works, 
and that he can only arrive at the decision to publish a 
composition after he has kept the work to himself for 
several years,’ 


Josquin’s compositions were spread far and wide in 
print or in manuscript. Petrucci, who held a patent from 
Venice for the printing of part-music, placed in his first 
publication no less than eight compositions by Josquin, and 
in 1502 the same printer issued the first book of Masses by 
the composer, which had an extraordinary success, being 
reprinted four times within a short period. Up to the 
middle of the 16th century, Josquin took an important 


place in the great collections, and he was also strongly | 


represented in manuscripts of that period, particularly at 
Rome, Munich, and Vienna. In the second half of the 
16th century his works were, however, supplanted by those 


of di Lasso, Palestrina, and others, and Josquin was 
reckoned among the ‘vieux autheurs,’ as they were 
described in the title of the ‘Mellange de Chansons,’ 


printed in 1572. 

Great also was the influence of Josquin on his contem- 
poraries, and he had many pupils. Adriaan Petit Coclicus 
gave, in his ‘Compendium Musices,’ a description of the 
manner in which Josquin taught his pupils : 


* My teacher, Josquinus de Prates [he said], never 
gave a lecture on music or wrote a theoretical work, 
and yet he was able in a short time to form complete 
musicians. He did not keep his pupils busy with 
long and useless instructions, but he taught them the 
rules in a few words during the singing. And if he 
saw that his pupils were as far advanced as possible in 
singing, that they had a good enunciation, that they 
performed the songs with good taste, and knew how to 
fit the text to the music, then he taught them the 
perfect and imperfect intervals and the different methods 
of inventing counterpoints to choral music. If he 
discovered, however, pupils with an ingenious mind 
and promising disposition, then he would teach these 
in a few words the rules of three-part, and later of 
four-, five-, six-part, Xc., writing. Josquin did not, 
however, consider all suited to learn composition ; he 
judged that only those should be taught this who were 
drawn to this delightful art by special and natural 
tendency, because, as he used to say, there existed 
many beautiful compositions, and among the thousands 
of composers there was scarcely one to be found 
whose new works could match or excel these.’ 


After the monumental editions of the works of Sweelinck 
and Obrecht issued by the Society for the Netherlands 
History of Music, it was decided to undertake the 
publication of Josquin’s complete works, and, with this 
aim in view, visits were made in 1919 and the following 
years to the great libraries of Italy, France, England, 
Germany, and Austria, and a collection of about six 
thousand photographic reproductions of old printed music 
and manuscripts was formed. That this work could be set 
on foot on such a scale was due to the Dutch Government— 
which granted a subsidy of fifteen thousand guilders, 
spread over a period of ten years—the Association for 
the Furtherance of Music, the Netherlands Society of 
St. Gregory, and, most of all, the late Dr. D. F. 
Scheurleer, who generously provided the mervus rerum for 
this important undertaking. This Josquin edition was 
intended primarily as a scientific one, and only in the 
second place was it intended for practical use. 

Dr. Smijers then described the principles which were 
observed in editing the publication, and concluded with 
brief analyses of the illustrations to his lecture, which were : 
(1.) Two extracts from the Mass ‘La, sol, fa, re, mi,’ 
namely, the Gloria and a short portion of the Credo; 
(2.) Motet, “Ave Maria’; (3.) ‘Déploration sur la mort 
de Johan Ockeghem’; and (4.) Chanson, ‘Sweet Cupid’s 
Darts.” These were sung by a choir consisting of members 
of the madrigal circles of Morley College and of the L.C.C, 
(Staff) Philharmonic Society, conducted by Mr. A, W. Cox. 
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Music in the Provinces 


BRIGHTON.—That vigorous and enterprising body, th« 
Symphonic String Players, finished an excellent season, 
} under Mr. Herbert Menges, with a well-attended concert 
| at Hove Town Hall. They played a Bach ‘ Brandenburg’ 
Concerto, Warlock’s Serenade, Hamerik’s ‘Spiritual 
Symphony,’ and other works, all in excellent style. Songs 
were given by Mr. Tudor Davies. 

HARROGATE. — The season of Symphony Concerts, 
}under Mr. Basil Cameron, now in full swing. The 
| works played at the second and third concerts included 
| Schubert's ‘Unfinished’ Symphony, a Bach two-Violin 
| Concerto, the Handel-Harty ‘Water Music,’ Beethoven’s 
| first Symphony, a Concerto Grosso, and the ‘ Siegfried Idyll.’ 


] 
| 
| 





Is 


Music in Wales 


ABERYSTWYTH.—The chief musical event of the past 
month has been the combined Aberystwyth and 
Cardiganshire musical Festival on June 21, 22, The 
Aberystwyth Festival, which is the result of co-ordination 
| between the College Musical Department and the National 
Council of Music, has reached its eighth year, and for the 
last two years has been combined with the younger 
Cardiganshire Festival. On the first evening, in the first 
part of the concert, Mr. Edward German conducted 
highly-finished readings of a number of his own works— 
Coronation March and Hymn, symphonic poem ‘ Hamlet,’ 
the ‘Welsh’ Rhapsody, and some songs. The second 
part consisted of Beethoven’s Mass in D, finely sung 
by a choir of some eighty voices accompanied by the 
Welsh Symphony Orchestra, with Mr, W. H. Reed as 
guest-leader. Prof. de Lloyd conducted, and his interpre- 
tation was much appreciated. The soloists were Miss Elsie 
Suddaby, and three local singers, Miss Myfanwy Ellis, Mr. 
T. J. Pickering, and Mr. W. R. Allen, The second day 
was allotted to the Cardiganshire forces, and consisted of a 
children’s concert in the morning, when juvenile choirs and 
a juvenile orchestra gave choral and instrumental items, 
including two movements from Haydn’s ‘Oxford’ Symphony 
and a song-cycle, ‘Dydd a Nos’ (‘Day and Night’), by 
Dr. David de Lloyd, which contains many charming 
numbers. The afternoon programme comprised hymns, 
vocal solos and choruses, and two orchestral items — 
the ‘Oberon’ Overture and the first movement of the 
‘Italian’ Symphony. In the evening a choir of five 
hundred voices, drawn from a few towns and many 
rural districts, was heard in a fairly good presentation 
of ‘St. Paul.’ The conductors during the day were Prof. 
de Lloyd, Mr. J. T. Rees, and Mr. Kenneth Harding. On 
the final day Sir Henry Wood conducted at both concerts, 
the principal numbers being Beethoven’s ‘ Egmont’ Overture 
and his Violin Concerto (in which the solo part was 
very finely played by Miss Cooke), the Overture to ‘The 
Mastersingers,’ and the Choral Symphony, of which a 
brilliant orchestral performance was secured, the choir 
responding valiantly. The soloists were those who took 
part in the Mass, and again they came successfully through 
the ordeal. The orchestra was in fine form throughout 
the Festival, and earned high praise from Sir Henry. 
Great regret was expressed that Sir Walford Davies had 
been unable to take an active share in the work. 

CaRpIFF.—On June 18, Madame Clara Novello Davies 
and her revived Ladies’ Choir gave a concert on behalf of 
crippled children. The programme included Schubert’s 
‘The Lord is my Shepherd,’ Elgar’s ‘The Snow,’ and other 
works for equal voices. Three of the soloists had been 
members of the original choir, founded thirty-four years 
ago. At the annual meeting of guarantors of the Cardiff 
Musical Society, on June 27, it was reported that the 
Society was in a satisfactory position both musically and 
financially. The proposal to have three Sunday subscription 
concerts and one Good Friday concert during the next 
season was agreed to. ——Proposals are under consideration 
for utilising the Central Hall of the National Museum for 
lunch-hour performances of great music by a National 
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HARLECH.—The Harlech Festival took place on June 23, 
in Harlech Castle, where for these occasions the vast space, 
usually open to the sky, is covered in with a great awning. 
During the morning and afternoon a federation of choirs, 
numbering about fifteen hundred voices, drawn mainly 
from Carnarvon and Merioneth, and an orchestra of 
Liverpool instrumentalists (with a sprinkling of local 
amateurs), led by Mr. Vasco Akeroyd, gave miscellaneous 
programmes of solo, choral, and instrumental items, 
interspersed with hymns sung by choir and audience 
together. The orchestral items were the ‘ Egmont’ 
Overture, the slow movement from Bach’s Concerto for 
two violins, and Hopkin Evans’s ‘Brythonic’ Overture. 
Choir and orchestra joined in two numbers—‘Gwywa y 
Gwelltyn’ (‘The grass withers’) and the Hallelujah Chorus 
—in memoriam the late O. O. Roberts, who, in 1910, had 
been largely instrumental in reviving the Festival after a 
break of twenty years. The evening was devoted to 
Beethoven’s ‘Mount of Olives’ and Rossini’s ‘Stabat 
Mater.’ Dr. Hopkin Evans conducted, and the interpreta- 
tions are said to have been very good. These Festivals are 
unique in character, and are the result of long preparation 
in remote rural districts during the autumn, winter, and 
spring. Having its beginnings in 1867, the scheme is the 
outcome of a federation of temperance choirs which 
worked to promote a choral festival in Harlech Castle, with 
the accompaniment of such local players as were available. 
As already stated, there was a twenty years’ interval, ending 
in 1910, and another hiatus occurred during the war. In 
1920 the Festival was again set going, in co-operation with 
the National Council of Music and Sir Walford Davies, who 
conducted for several years, and who introduced successively 
the London Symphony Orchestra and the British and the 
Welsh Symphony Orchestras. He also wrote a series of 
orchestral meditations, with choral endings, on such fine 
hymn-tunes as ‘Braint,’ ‘ Caerllyngoed,’ ‘ Liedrod,’ and 
*Vaenol.’ The highwater-mark was reached in 1924, when 
the choirs of the remote village and mountain districts 
concerned in the Festival took up the study of ‘The 
Apostles,’ and, in spite of nervousness due to lack of 
experience of modern music, achieved some very beautiful 
imaginative singing under the baton of the composer. 
Since then the programmes have reverted to an older order 
of things. It is greatly to be hoped that a renewal of 
courageous enterprise will come about. 


MAESTEG.—During the week ended June I8 a series of 
performances of Haydn Morris’s opera, ‘The Maid of 
Cefn Ydfa,’ were given in the town hall by the Llynfi 
Operatic Society, assisted by Mr. Cynwyd K. Watkins’s 
L.C.V. Orchestra. The work is said to be more akin to a 
dramatic cantata than a grand opera, and is founded on a 
romance of two centuries ago connected with Wil Hopcyn, 
the poet who wrote the famous song ‘ Bugeilio’r gwenith 
gwyn’ (‘ Watching the white-heat’). 

NeEwTown.—At the annual conference of the National 
Council of Music, the Director, Sir Walford Davies, 
reported important negotiations which were in progress 
between the B.B.C., the Council of Music, the Council of 
the National Museum of Wales, and the Civic Authorities 
at Cardiff, with respect to the establishment of a permanent 
national orchestra. The objects of the new Harlech College 
were explained to the Council, and it was decided to hold 
a Summer School of Music there in 1928, The working 
of the Council’s one-year and terminal classes in music 
(for adults) was reported, and the steps taken for lending 
gramophones, records, and miniature scores for adult 
education, the National Library of Wales co-operating with 
the loan of books on music from a special department 
provided for that purpose. Local musical clubs and study 
circles had been fostered by means of lectures and visits of 
instrumental trios, and equipment had been lent to 
University extra-mural classes. Alderman William George 
suggested the working out of a syllabus showing how 
musical clubs could be brought into the life of the rural 
districts and assist in developing local choirs and orchestras. 
Other activities were mentioned, and the Director made a 
strong appeal for the encouragement of wireless installa- 
tions in schools. He estimated that by this means it was 
possible for an expert to give a lesson to a million scholars 











simultaneously. It was reported that a hundred and 
forty-four lecture concerts had been given in schools and 
elsewhere during the last session, making a total of 
nine hundred and thirty-three since their inauguration, and 
it was estimated that approximately 14,600 school children 
and 8,150 adults had benefited—representing a total of 
22,750 auditors. On the last evening a concert was given 
which included Handel’s Overture to ‘ Alcina,’ his Organ 
Concerto No, 2, in B flat, and a Welsh sketch, ‘ Y Glomen,’ 
by Hubert Davies, for string quartet. The English 
Singers sang selections of 16th-century music by Byrd and 
others, and a group of folk-songs arranged by Vaughan 
Williams, 








Music in Jreland 


BELFAST.—The Pirrie Park band concerts during July 
proved highly popular, some high-class programmes, given 
under the direction of Mr. George Dean, having afforded 
pleasure to large numbers, 

DuBLIN.—A_ special Masonic Service was held on 
June 19 in Christ Church Cathedral, when the musical 
programme was under the direction of Prof. F. H. Weaving. 
At the broadcast lecture on ‘John Field, of Dublin, 
Inventor of the Nocturne,’ on June 22, Chevalier Grattan 
Flood not only announced newly-discovered biographical 
items, but played some unpublished pianoforte pieces by 
that remarkable Irish composer.——Two demonstrations of 
Dalcroze Eurhythmics were given at Nightingale Hall on 
June 28 and 29.——As a result of the Composers’ Com- 
petition at the recent Feis Ceoil, on the report of Mr. Herbert 
Hughes the only prize in Class I has been awarded to 
Mr. Francis Harrison, of Cobra Road, Dublin. ——A fusion 
has been arranged between the Dublin Philharmonic Choral 
Society and the Dublin Symphony Orchestra; and hence- 
forth the combination will be known as the Dublin Phil- 
harmonic Society. The season will open on October 27 
with an orchestral concert in the Theatre Royal, conducted 
by Col. Fritz Brase, conductor of No. I Army Band, who 
has consented to be hon. conductor of the new organization. 
——At the funeral of Mr. Kevin O’ Higgins, whose tragic 
death has evoked world-wide sympathy, Mr. John 
MacCormack assisted the priests’ choir at the graveside 
on July 13 in the singing of the Benedictus, 





Musical Wotes from Hbroad 


RUSSIAN MUSIC AT PARIS 

Paris continues to be almost pre-eminently the city of 
Russian music. Sometimes one is amazed at the enormous 
number of Russian artists and Russian works in the world 
city, the capital of a country which has a great musical life 
and literature of its own. But I think I am not mistaken 
in asserting that the Russian musical pulse beats more 
vigorously and fervidly than the French, and even infects 
the latter with its temperamental character. 

The most important recent events have been the 
premieres of ‘CEdipus Rex,’ Stravinsky’s new opera- 
cantata, and a new ballet, ‘Pas d’Acier’ (*Stalnoi Shag’), 
by Prokofiev; both staged at the Russian Ballet by 
Diaghilev, who has specialised in the masterly launching 
of the productions of Russian art. In this lies his colossal 
service to his native land, for which let us be indulgent 
towards him, and forget that his critical tact and sense of 
the truly beautiful are not always beyond dispute. In a 
great undertaking such as Diaghilev’s, mistakes are always 
possible. 





SPRAVINSKY’S ‘CEDIPUS REX’ 

Stravinsky has now attained a position which makes 
everything of his a musical event. His authority is such 
that nobody asks whether a composition is good or bad—it 
is enough that it is Stravinsky’s. The position has many 
advantages, and also many dangers. The critical sense 
glides over the surface, and accepts much from a pre- 





conceived point of view. We all of us love and profoundly 
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appreciate the Stravinsky of ‘ Petrouchka’ and ‘The Rite 
of Spring’—the daring pioneer and mighty colourist, who 
has created almost the whole of contemporary music—in 
the restricted sense of the term. But the Stravinsky of the 
latest compositions, always the same clever and clear 
thinker, always the same rationalist in his creative work, 
and similarly reminding us, by his cold mastery, of the old 
Netherlanders—does not that Stravinsky sometimes recall 
to us the gourmand whose physicians have prescribed for 
him a strict diet? His most recent music, with its 
manifest tendency in the direction of ‘simplification’ and 
‘impoverishment,’ rather suggests a sort of vegetarianism. 
Stravinsky is too shrewd, too complex, too much of the 


man of the present day, to inspire confidence in his 
suddenly acquired simplicity and fondness for musical 
*garden-stuff.’ There is something behind it all. In this 


new tendency there is a sense of design, of considered 
purpose ; we see the skilled hand not much of the 
composer as of the experienced entrepreneur in quest of 
new ‘stunts’ in order to keep the capricious attention of 
the contemporary public up to pitch. 

Hence these strange devices, of which there are so 
many in ‘(Edipus Rex.’ Hence his movement towards 
(of all composers) Glinka, after his not entirely successful 
‘back to Bach’ experiment. Hence the straining after a 


50 


monumental simplicity, the attempts at a return to 
melodiousness, for which the brilliant and ingenious 
Stravinsky has no heaven-sent gift. *“CEdipus Rex’ 


impresses us as the composer’s heroic challenge to Azmseif, 
to those sides of his talent which have hitherto been in the 
shade, or have not existed at all, simplicity, 
melodiousness, sincerity, lyricism. There is undoubtedly 
much strength and nobility in this auto-challenge, but we 
are sufficiently objective not to be excessively enraptured 
with the results. In this work Stravinsky has not been 
able to overcome his innate anti-lyricism and his organic 
insincerity; these qualities are essentially revealed in 
*(Edipus Rex,’ but in an artistic refraction which is its 
great merit. 

It is of course impossible to conceal the fact if this music 
had been written by an anonymous composer, it would not 
have been the subject of more or less profound discussion 
and consideration ; indeed, it would simply have attracted 
no attention. The composer has expended a vast amount 
of ingenuity in order to array his distressing duel with his 
talent in the most effective panoply possible. The ancient 
drama of Sophocles is presented to the audience in a 
strange Latin translation, which, however, comprises a 
minimum of the text and is reduced to a few repeated 
phrases, involuntarily evoking an association with ‘school- 
translations into the Latin language,’ or with extempore 
work. It is difficult to say why the composer substituted 
the Latin for the Greek tongue. Not less enigmatical is 
the employment of the forms of Meyerbeer to express the 
melodious lyrics of this resurrected ancient world. We are 
also quite unable to understand the necessity for altering 
the ordinary pronunciation of the Latin text (4 instead of ¢), 
nor for waging a systematic war on Latin prosody. Ina 
word, ‘(Edipus Rex,’ once the solver of the riddle of the 
Sphinx, is himself presented to us in the form of an 
inscrutable Sphinx. It is only fair to state, however, that 
the confusion and vagueness of the impression produced 
were greatly increased by a poor performance, 


Sbes 


A SOVIET BALLET 


Prokofiev’s ballet, ‘Pas d’acier,’ is interesting from the 
fact that it is written on ‘Soviet’ subjects. In spite of the 
obscurity and intricacy of the libretto, we can gather that 
the scene is laid in Soviet Russia, and that the ‘steel stride’ 
is the stride of the workers and the soldiers of the Red 
Army. It is difficult to conceive our talented composer’s 
reason for addressing this airy salutation to a country the 
citizenship of which he has just accepted. It may be taken 
for granted that it will be duly-appreciated neither abroad 
nor in Russia, and may possibly by its unseasonableness 
give rise to perplexity. The musical tissue of the ballet is 
typical of Prokofiev, abounding in ingenuity and vigorous 
rhythms; it is, however, stamped with certain charac- 
teristics which distinguish all the recent works of the gifted 
composer. Prokofiev has already given everything of 








himself in music, and one is surprised at the rapidity with 
which he has expressed himself and outlined the profile of 
his style. Hence we were not astonished to find that in 
this music he has given us nothing new. 


OTHER RUSSIAN MUSIC AND MUSICIANS 


Kussevitzky, the conductor, has to all intents and 
purposes left the shores of ‘ Russian musical phenomena’ 


and become a common European (even a_ world) 
phenomenon. But Russian composers played a somewhat 
important part in his programme on this occasion. I am 


not referring to Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Pathetic’ Symphony, which 
Kussevitzky conducts ideally, although in his handling of it 
the ‘pathetic’ elements are subdued and the academic 
features enhanced, while a certain vigorous harshness of the 
composer is emphasised. Kussevitzky performed at this 
concert, in a masterly manner and very accurately, 
Stravinsky’s ‘Rite of Spring,’ a work which makes us 
regret that the talent of the composer has been directed 
into certain other (musico-dietetic) paths of abstinence and 
musical asceticism. An interesting novelty was a Sonata 
by Dukelsky, a young Russian composer. It an 
unimportant but graceful work, in the style of those semi- 
bagatelles which were in fashion in the post-impressionist 
period, as a reaction from the classicism and esthetics of 
the 18th century. In it are reflected the mixed influences 
of Prokofiev, Auric, and Scarlatti. The devolopment of 
this type of talent is impeded by the shallowness of the 
psychology, which imposes fatal obstacles to the broadening 
of the musical judgment. 

Of other ‘ Russian phenomena’ mention must be made of 
the superb and brilliant appearances of two of the best 
Russian pianists—Orlov and Horowitz. Each has a style 
of his own. Orlov is more refined, more delicate, more 
subtle, his technique is permeated with that noble sa/on 
quality which is certainly not a matter for reproach but for 
commendation (was not all music originated in the sa/on /). 
Since this remarkable virtuoso left Russia his technique has 
made enormous strides. His performance of the Brahms- 
Paganini Variations proved that in this sphere he 
unexcelled. Moreover, there is a profundity in his playing 
which is the outcome of the artist’s maturity. Horowitz is 
younger and less mature. His technique is stupendous, 
but it is very pleasant to be able to state that the inner 
powers of the artist are developing. Horowitz is un- 
doubtedly a real star of the future, and his present is 
already brilliant. 

The performance at a Trocadéro concert of old Glinka’s 
classical Russian opera ‘Russlan and Ludmilla’ showed 
once more the justice of the view that it were better to 
organize at Paris ove genuine operatic stage with a Russian 
répertoire, than to indulge in the rivalry of innumerable 
‘concert performances,’ which cannot give us a true 
impression. ‘Russlan and Ludmilla’ has mostly a local 
and historical significance—it is an important opera in the 
history of music in Russia. It cannot compete with the 
creations of Moussorgsky, or even of Rimsky-Korsakov. 
When given ‘off the stage’ its defects are still more 
salient. Nevertheless it is important to make the French 
public acquainted with Glinka, who is essentially unknown 
to them, though they have an excellent knowledge of his 
successors Rimsky-Korsakov and Moussorgsky. Hasty 
preparation and the difficulty of staging under Paris con- 
ditions resulted in a performance which did not glitter 
with merits. I am even doubtful of the possibility of 
presenting Glinka’s opera in its authentic form. The 
conductor, Agrenev-Slavyansky—a trained and experienced 
man—wrestled heroically, and on the whole successfully, 
with the performers’ ignorance of their parts. Of course, 
there could be no question of style. Of the singers I 
would single out Nina Koshetz, who shone by reason of 
her exceptional voice, full of a specific lyrical quality. 

This same Koshetz gave a recital, and (as she always 
does at Paris) attracted a large audience. On this occasion 
her programme bore the impress of a certain unevenness. It 
included Beethoven, Chopin, Liszt, and Pol, a Russian 
composer, no longer young, who lives at Paris. His 
compositions are skilfully conceived and written, but are 
not remarkable for originality. Nevertheless it is surprising 
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and Tchaikovsky’s fourth Symphony. 
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that Pol, whose talent is in any case not inferior even to 
Gretchaninov’s, is so little known. Koshetz did a great 
service in performing these things; she was accompanied 
by the composer, who, however, was excessively nervous. 


The most successful items in the programme were the songs | 


by Liszt, those genuine poems of love and passion which 
so rarely attract the attention of singers. Koshetz is really 
not a chamber concert artist, but rather a singer of the 
concert-hall type. LEONID SABANEEV. 


(Translation by W". S. Prine.) 


HOLLAND 


Summer concerts seem to become more general, though 
cannot be said that the audiences at the older series are 
becoming larger. Possibly this is to be accounted for, at 
least to some extent, by the weather, which has gone far to 
spoil the attractiveness of such a place as Scheveningen, 
where most of the summer concerts are held. It is also, to 
my thinking, to be accounted for—though perhaps to a less 


extent—by a somewhat short-sighted policy on the part of | 


the management, which, according to a statement made to 
me by a recently retired official, prefers to cater for the 
class of German visitor who is content with ‘a good classical 
concert and a pot of beer’ rather than for those from farther 
west whose tastes, alike in matters musical and dietetic, are 
wider. The musical outlook is, however, showing some 
improvement, programmes presented by Prof. Schnéevoigt 
and Mr. Neumark, with the assistance of the Residentie 
Orchestra and an excellent set of soloists, having included 
an increasing number of comparatively modern works. 
Actual novelties are, probably quite wisely, excluded, but 
personally I find a programme such as that with which the 
season opened an excellent one for a summer concert at a 
seaside resort. Beginning with Berlioz’s ‘Corsair’ Overture, 
it went on to a presentation of the Prelude and Liebestod 
from ‘Tristan’ and Richard Strauss’s ‘Don Juan.’ The 
second part of the scheme was all Liszt—*Les Préludes,’ 
and the E flat Pianoforte Concerto, with Carl Friedburg as 
soloist. The most typically ‘modern’ programme so far 
was also a ‘soloist concert,’ and comprised the ‘d’Arteveld’ 
Overture of the French-American Ernest Guiraud, Maurice 
Ravel’s ‘ Pavane pour une Infante defunte,’ and Dohnanyi’s 
Suite for Orchestra, Brahms’s B major Pianoforte Concerto, 
with Arthur Rubinstein as soloist, filling the second part. 
It was an interesting and brilliant occasion. At the other end 
of the historical line, though not in a chronological sense, 
was the symphony concert at which were played 
Tchaikovsky’s ‘ Hamlet’ Overture, a Concerto Grosso for 
strings, by Handel, and Brahms’s first Symphony. The 
Symphony is a favourite here, and Schnéevoigt has con- 
ducted it not only on this occasion but also at a ‘ popular’ 
concert, each time to full houses and with a particularly 
warm welcome. A concert in the same hall 


amateur orchestra ‘ Musica,’ directed by the composer | 


Fk. E. A. Koeberg, gave us an opportunity of hearing 
Schumann’s seldom-performed Symphony No. 3 (so called) 


well as the less worthy ‘ Trumpet’ Overture by Mendelssohn. 
The summer concerts at the Amsterdam Concertgebouw 
have been more varied both 


work is considerable. 
particularly in Schubert, than in the modern works. 
Fritz Busch conducted the first concert, of which the 
principal item was the Brahms Symphony No. I, and | 
again by his graceful outlining of melodies and accentuation 
of orchestral colouring won hearty appreciation. Alexander | 
Schmuller, who is one of the most popular violinists here, | 
appeared in the less familiar réle of conductor with a| 
programme as distinctive as was his reading of it. The} 
scheme—fairly light, but not without aserious background— 
comprised Reger’s Double Concerto, ‘Im alten Stil,’ dances | 
from Hindemith’s ‘Nuschi-Nuschi,’ Prokofiev’s Three | 
Symphonic Fragments, ‘ The Love of the Three Oranges,’ | 
Other conductors | 








by the | 





during the series have been Cornelis Dopper—who intro- 
duced a tone-poem, ‘Ego sum qui sum,’ by Nico van der 
Linden, a fairly well-written work of small originality or 
power—and Ignaz Neumark. 





HERBERT ANTCLIFFE. 
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| Obituary 


We regret to record the following deaths : 
| GEORGE OAKEY, on June 9, aged eighty-six. He was 
| one of the founders of the Tonic Sol-fa Club, the Tonic 
| Sol-fa Association, and the Tonic Sol-fa College, being a 
| professor at the last-named. He also helped to bring into 
| being the Stratford Musical Festival, and served on its 
committee for forty-five years. As a church musician 
| he did much good work. His various theoretical text- 
| books have gone into many editions; and he taught 
harmony classes at several institutions, besides being a 
pioneer in the teaching of that subject by correspondence. 

FREDERICK HEGAR, at Zurich, 
fon October II, 1841, and studied 
| Richter, and David at the Leipsic 
In 1860 he led the Bilse Orchestra at Warsaw, 
}and after a short period spent in Paris and London 
he settled at Zurich. He composed numerous works, one 
| of which—‘ The Phantom Host ’—had a considerable vogue 
in competitive circles some years ago. 

Mrs. CARL Rosa, widow of the founder of the Opera 
| Company of that name, in London, on July 10. She was 
Carl Rosa’s second wife, and for some time was director of 
the Company. 


He was born at Basel 
under Hauptmann, 
Conservatorium. 


Miscellaneous 





THE COBBETT CHALLENGE MEDAL FOR 
| STRING QUARTET PLAYING 
Mr. W. W. Cobbett, whose eightieth birthday was 


| 
| celebrated by his friends at a dinner at Princes’ Restaurant, 
| on July 11, had chosen to celebrate that anniversary himself 
by a particularly characteristic and charming act. In 
| presenting to the Society of Women Musicians (of which 
| Society he has long been an Associate and generous friend) 
}a challenge medal for string quartet playing, he invited 
| the Society to hold the first competition for this prize ai 
his house, on July 4. The medal has upon it a fine portrait 
| head in profile of the founder, and is the work of Lady 
| Harris. Mr. Cobbett has always taken the keenest interest 
| in the development of the chamber music section of the 
| Society, and a short time ago presented to the Society his 
|} unique Free Lending Library of British Chamber Music, at 
whose offices, 74, Grosvenor Street, W.1, it is available 
| for the general public as well as for members. Lovers of 
| chamber music who have not been fully aware of the 
| privileges which they may claim, are invited to write to the 


: , - | Secretary (and Librarian), S.W.M., at the above address, 
and three movements from Mozart’s ‘ Haffner’ Serenade, as | , rye 


| 


in character and success. | 
Willem van Hoogstraten, the Dutch conductor who has | 
been making a reputation for himself in America, disap- | 
pointed his fellow-countrymen by his lack of initiative and 
distinctive style, though evidently his knowledge of his | 
He was better in the classics, and | 


for particulars of the Library, of the Society, and of the 
subsequent conditions of competition for the Cobbett 
Challenge Medal. 





Einswers to Correspondents 


Questions must be of general musical interest. They must 
be stated simply and briefly, and if several are sent, each 
must be written on a separate slip, We cannot undertake to 
reply by post. 

D. C. W.—You do not say how far you have got on 
the pianistic road. Try Franklin Taylor’s ‘Scales and 
Arpeggios’ (Novello). Edited by the same hand are 
‘Progressive Studies,’ in fifty-six sets. Ask the publishers 
(Novello) for a list of these studies, and choose such as seem 
likely to be of most use to you. Although you live out of 
easy reach of an instructor, we think you should somehow 
contrive to have one or two consultative lessons, in order 
to get better advice than we can give you as to choice 
of material. 
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Vv. Cc. D.—(1.) The horizontal line after the indication | CAREER.—As you say, ‘the profession of music is 
‘ Ped.’ means that the sustaining pedal is to be held down|a precarious adventure,’ but that is no reason why 


for the duration of that line. The wavy line used in the 
same way means the same thing—vzof a ‘tremolo pedal,’ as 
you suggest. Happily the pianoforte has no tremolo 
attachment. The ‘half-pedalling’ mark indicates a raising 
of the pedal sufficient to damp the upper notes but not the 
bass, and requires a good deal of skill. When the ‘ Ped.’ 
mark appears over and over again with no asterisk or 
other sign of raising, the player must use his discretion ; 
in some cases the pedal will be held down for no more 
than a beat, in others it must (or at least may) continue 
for several bars. The normal rule is a fresh pedal for 
each change of harmony. (2.) Yes; the artistic use of the 
pedal has been treated by several contemporary authors. 
Try Farjeon’s ‘The Art of Pianoforte Pedalling’ 
(Joseph Williams). (3.) The square bracket is probably 
an indication of phrasing. Wesay ‘ probably,’ because some 
editors use a similar mark in order to show the rhythmical 
construction of a piece. We cannot give a definite answer on 
a point of this kind without seeing the copy that prompts 
your inquiry. (4.) We do not know the publisher of 
Cooper’s ‘ The Woodpecker,’ recently broadcast—or as you 
say ‘broadcasted.’ (But why? ‘And they cast him forth.’ 
Would you prefer ‘And they casted him forth?’) You 
had better inquire of the performer of ‘The Woodpecker,’ 
lo B.B.C., Savoy Hill, W.C. 

E. M. H. J.—We can find no more convincing reasons 
than those we have already given for pronouncing ‘ wind’ 
as spelt, regardless of rhyme. Ask your critics what they 
do when singing Morley’s ‘ Now is the month of Maying’: 

‘Say, dainty nymphs, and speak, 

Shall we play barley break ?’ 
Is it ‘speak—breek’; or ‘spake—break’; or plain 
English? The example that has embroiled you with the 


local ‘ wyndites’ (‘flock to find’—‘rushing, mighty wind’) | 


is certainlya hard nut; nevertheless we prefer to sacrifice the 
rhymeand retain the onomatopeeic word. What does rhyme 
matter compared with the imitative quality of a word? Say 
‘wind,’ and you almost feel it down your back; say 
‘wynd,’ and you are as likely as not to take out your 
watch-key. You say your opponents have demanded a 
single example of ‘ wind’ rhyming with ‘ind.’ 
recall one at the moment, and (this being our busy day) 
we can’t stop to search. It will be quicker to invent one : 

However great the singer be 

We care not. Still we hold he sinned 

In thinking more of rhyme than sense, 

And substituting ‘ wynd’ for ‘ wind.’ 


Time won't allow us to see what can be done with ‘ pinned,’ | 


‘grinned,’ ‘tinned,’ and the other available words. 


ORGANUM.—You ask for three organ pieces (not by 
Bach, Mendelssohn, or Rheinberger) suitable for a 
recital, effective on a small two-manual, and practicable 
where there are no composition pedals or other mechanical 
aids to registration. We do not think the third qualification 
should hold, because an organist ought not to be entirely 
dependant on mechanical helps in stop-changing. Instead 
of giving you three pieces, we mention several sets in which 
we think you will find several three’s suitable: Twenty-four 
Pieces in Free Style, Louis Vierne; Three Pieces by 
Frank Bridge (Winthrop Rogers); Allegro Marziale, 
Andante Maestoso and Adagio, Frank Bridge (Novello) ; 
Three Sketches, Wolstenholme (Lengnick). We add 
(quite unnecessarily) that many works laid out for three 
manuals can be effectively played on two. And you 
must not overlook the variety that can be gained by using 
your two manuals wacoupled. A skilful adapter can make 
two manuals sound like three by thus turning his Great 
into a Choir. Instead of hunting round for a few pieces to 
suit your slender medium, see how far you can make that 
medium ample for stacks of music ostensibly written for a 
bigger one. That’s the way to develop your powers all 
round. 

Corsoe.—Try the following for flute, oboe, clarinet, 
bassoon, and horn: Beethoven, Op. 77 (arranged); Miiller, 
three Quintets; Pessard, ‘Aubade’; Sobeck, (uintet, 
Op. 11; and ditto, Opp. 14 and 23. 


We can’t | 


genuinely gifted folk should not embrace it. Quite the 
reverse, in fact. ‘Safety first’ is a good motto for 
motorists (and even more so for foot passengers), but there 
are far better slogans for the artist. Your young friend is 
clearly marked out for a musical career, and may certainly 
anticipate something better than cinema and restaurant 
work. You couple ‘ wireless’ with jazz’ as a hindrance to 
a musical career, But dance music of some kind has 
always been a considerable branch of the art ; and as for 
|‘ wireless,’ you must not forget that the thousands of musical 
items broadcast weekly from the various stations have first to 
| be performed. Doesn’t a music-making so intensive and 
| extensive, open up a field far larger than the ordinary 
| concert of pre-wireless days? Teaching has apparently 
suffered, yet there is still a good chance for the well- 
qualified. In all branches of musical activity there will 
always be room for first-rate talent ; the change of medium 
does little more than squeeze out the unadaptable. 





ERNST.—We know of no ‘instruction book suitable for a 
young music-master making a beginning at a secondary 
| School.’ We imagine you could hardly have obtained the 
excellent diploma you hold without having acquired a good 
deal of the necessary knowledge ; and we suggest that you 
should add to it by a careful study of W. G. Whittaker’s 
book, * Class-Singing ’ (Oxford University Press) and ‘ The 
School-Music Teacher,’ Evans and McNaught (Curwen). 





| TT. H. P.—The general opinion, we believe, is that it is 
|an advantage for the console of an organ to be detached. 
The position you mention, with the choir between the 
console and the pipes, enables the organist when accom- 
panying to obtain a balance impossible when playing on an 
| undivided instrument; and it also makes it possible for 
| him to register his solos with a fair amount of certainty, 
instead of largely ‘on spec.’ 


ANX10Us.—Apparently there is no legal period of notice 
| of dismissal. The matter is one of custom and considera- 


|tion. For an organist three months’ notice is almost 
| invariable ; the fact of your being paid on the very 
j}unusual half-yearly basis does not entitle you to six 


months’ notice ; nor should it defraud you of the customary 
quarter’s notice. 


| M. C, S.—Article’s on Karg-Elert, by Dr. Eaglefield- 
| Hull, appeared in the A/usical Times of February and 
| March, 1913; Harvey Grace wrote on him in AZusical 
Opinion of February and March, 1912 (but the numbers are 
out of print); and notes of a lecture on the composer by 
Godfrey Sceats will appear in next month’s Musical Times. 


| J. WiirrTAKEeR.—The two forms of writing the passage 

are both correct. In a general way, however, we should 
| Prefer Ja eo eee Ja oe both 
| the ground of consistency, and also because it is more 
| readily grasped by the eye, especially when it occurs as an 
| inner part in polyphonic music. 


: on 


A. W. T.—Send the MS. of your sacred song to any of 
ithe following publishers: Novello; Stainer & Bell; 
| Paxton; Reid Bros. Have nothing to do with any 
publisher who asks you to pay for publication in return 
| for several hundred copies. 


G. M. (Ontario).—Try Frank Bridge’s ‘Cherry Ripe’ 
jand ‘Sally in our Alley,’ for string quartet (Winthrop 
| Rogers). 

| STRAIGHTFORWARD.—We think you had better get the 
| information direct from the Teachers’ Registration Council, 
| 37, Bedford Square, W.C.1. 

| 

| Untucky.—If you mean that your pianoforte is too 
| loud, ask your tuner to tone it down for you. A good 
| tuner can modify both the amount and quality of tone. 


| M. M.—We believe there is very little to choose between 
| the two institutions you name. 


| §. T. H.—AIl the pianoforte music you inquire about 
| can be obtained from Novello. 
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In our June ‘Answers’ we pleaded ignorance of an 
organ composer named A. W. Bach. Dr. Froggatt tells us 
that in one of the earlier volumes of the Organist’s Quarterly 
Journal is a ‘*Quintuor’ ascribed in the title to Carli 

Zoeller, but in ‘the index to A. W. Bach. Mr. > 
Tetley writes saying that he has seen, in early collections of 
two-stave organ music, pieces by A. W. 

copy of No. 3 of ‘Classical Extracts’ for the organ, 
arranged and selected by George Cooper, published by 
Cocks, in which are two works by the composer—a Prelude 
and Fugue in C and a Fughetta in A (both with separate 
pedal part). We have consulted all available books of 
I mys mr have discovered in Baptie’s ‘ Musicians of All 
Times’ an ‘ Augustus Wilhelm Bach, 4. Berlin, October 4, 
1790; a. there 1853, organist and composer, descendant of | 

Bach family.’ He does not appear in ‘Grove,’ and was 
evidently a last pale remnant of that mighty line. 

In reply to ‘Six-mile-Cross,’ ‘ Cambro-Briton’ kindly 
supplies the following information concerning the hymn. | 
tune ‘St. Denio’ (‘E. H.,’ 407). The tune is generally 
known in Wales as ‘Joanna’; it was composed by John 
Roberts, of Henllan, and first printed at Denbigh in 1839, 

*Caniadau y Cyssegr’ (‘Sons of the Sanctuary’) and 
alled ‘ Rhiwabon.’ It is said to have been based on a 
ballad tune called ‘Can mlynedd i’ nawr’ (‘ A hundred years 
ago’), composed in I810, 


Mr. James Bates (75, Carlton Hill, N.W.8) has been 


Bach ; and he has | 


DURING THE LAST MONTH. 
Published by NOVELLO & CO., Limirep. 


ASE, THOMAS.—Three Songs : 
**Amor Loquitur” 
Cloth, 4s. 
| yo. H. WALFORD.—‘‘A Song of Rest.” 
Arranged as a Trio for s.s.A. with Pianoforte Accom- 
paniment. (No. 521, Novello’s Octavo Edition of Trios.) 
3d. 


\" OLLINS, 


| 


“*An Old Ballad” ; 
““A Love Song.” Paper, 3s. ; 








ALFRED.—*‘A Benediction” (Wedding 
Souvenir). (No. 111, Original Compositions for 
jae Organ. New Series.) 1s. 6d. 
CHOOL MUSIC REVIEW, No. 422, contains the 
| following music in both notations: ‘‘ Silent, O Moyle.” 
| Arranged with Descant by GEOFFREY SHAW. an 
| Moving Tale.” Unison Song by CeciL SHARMAN. 24, 
CHOOL SONGS.—Published intwo forms. A. Voice 
Parts in Staff and Tonic Sol-fa Notations, with 
Pianoforte Accompaniment (8vo). 4. Voice Parts only, 
in Tonic Sol-fa Notation. 4. Be 
No. 1460, ‘* The Shining Stars.” Two-Part 
Canon. GEORGE RATHBONE — 2d, 
Wem ERIC H.—* The God of Love my Shepherd 
is.” Sacred Song. In F. For Contralto or Bari- 
tone. 2s, 





trying in vain to buy a copy of Christopher Wilson’s duet, 
‘It was a lover and his lass.’ Can a reader help him ? 
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MUSIC. 
"Show Thy marvellous loving-kindness.’ Short Anthem for | 
General Use. By Ferris Tozer ; ae ane ow 


EXTRA SUPPLEMENTS given with this number: 
1. Portrait of Edward C 
2. ‘Worship.’ 


Bairstow. 


Anthem. By Geoffrey Shaw. 


sight-reading and solo work essential. 





**My Master hath a Garden.” 

Each Is, 6d. 

d IZER, FERRIS.—‘‘ Shew 
kindness.” Short Anthem for General Use. 

Times.) 2d. 


Song. In FandG., 
Thy marvellous loving- 
(No. 


1014, Zhe Musical 





In THE Press. 


AN ABRIDGED CONCERT EDITION OF 


BELSHAZZAR 
AN ORATORIO 


F. HANDEL 


_London : NOVELLO AND Company, Limited. 


*ENOR and BASS LEADERS REQUIRED in 

Congregational Church, Croydon, middle September. Good 

Sunday services and Friday 

practice. £20 per annum. Full particulars to Box 15, c/o Novello 
o., Ltd., 160, Ww ardour Street, Ww. I. 


HOW TO SING. 
HOW TO TEACH SINGING. 


A Course of study for Teacher, Soloist, and Student, placing the 
entire study of Voice-Culture on a CONSTRUCTIVE BASIS, 
showing TEACHERS how to remedy the faults of pupils—and 
SINGERS how to re-adjust their voices strained either by MISUSE 
or OVERWORK. 
PERSONAL TUITION. CORRESPONDENCE TUITION 
Special Courses for Examination Candidates 
Recent Testimonial The vain struggles of Ten \ cars put right 
in as many months; thanks to your wonderful method” 
WILLIAM WOLLER, Dip. Lepr. Cons. 
37, Castletown Road, . Kensington, Le Lond on, on, W ~ See 
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HARVEST FESTIVAL MUSIC. 





CANTATAS. 


A GOLDEN 


_ FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI AND CHORUS 
With HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION 


HARVEST 


THE WORDS AND HYMNS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY 
H. KNIGHT 
THE MUSIC BY 


THOMAS ADAMS. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence 
Tonic Sol-fa, ts.; Words only, 9s. 6d. per 100, 


THE RAINBOW OF PEACE 


FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORGAN 
THE MUSIC BY 
THOMAS ADAMS. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence 
Words only. 9s. 6d. per 100 


HARVEST-TIDE 
FOR TENOR AND BASS SOLI, CHORUS, AND ORGAN 
OR SMALL ORCHESTRA 
MUSIC BY 


THE 
HUGH BLAIR. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence; Tonic Sol-fa, One Shilling 
Words only, 6s. 6d. per 100 
Full Score and Orchestral Parts can be hired 


HARVEST CANTATA 
FOR CHORUS, SEMI-CHORUS, AND ORGAN 
THE WORDS SELECTED AND WRITTEN BY 
J. F. WALLER 
THE MUSIC BY 


G. M. GARRETT. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence 
Tonic Sol-fa, 8d. Words only, 6s. 6d. per 100: or 3d. each with 
Music tothe Hymns. Full Score and Orchestral Parts can be hired 


RUTH 
FOR SOPRANO, CONTRALTO, AND BASS SOLI 
AND CHORUS 
THE WORDS BY 
E. OXENFORD 
THE MUSIC BY 


ALFRED R. GAUL. 


Price Three Shillings: Paper boards, Four Shillings 
Tonic Sol fa, 1s. Choruses only, 1s.6d. Book of Words, 6s. 6d. per 100 
Full Score and Orchestral Parts can be hired 


HYMNS 


BARNBY, J]. —Come, ye thankful people, come .. _ _ | 
Harvest-tide thanksgiving, The. (Tonic Sol-fa, 14d.) ~~ 
Words only, per 100 2s 

Let all our brethren join in one , ew =TA. 
Words only, per 100 3s 

Lord of the harvest, Thee we hail (Two Versions) each 3d. 

O Lord of heaven and earth and sea ... - _ ww. thd 
Praise, O praise, our God and King .... . -_ ~~ 
Sing to the Lord a joyful song .. ‘ ‘ ii a 
Sower went forth sowing, The. (Tonic Sol-fa, 14d.) ~~ a 
BUNNETT, ED.—Sing to-the Lord a joyful song ie we =A 


CRAMENT, J. M.—Sowing and reaping (Carol) 
Words only, per 100 2s 
DYKES, J. B.—Holy is the seed-time - ides “- ~ 
Words only, per 100 3s 
GILBERT, B.—Come, ye thankful people, come ‘ we thd 


Lonpon: NOVELLO AND COMPANY, LimitTep 


HARVEST CANTATA 
FOR SOPRANO (OR TENOR) AND CONTRALTO (OR 
BARITONE) SOLI AND CHORUS 
THE WORDS BY 
R. D. BETJEMANN., 

THE MUSIC BY 


JULIUS HARRISON. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence 
Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. ; Words only, 6s. 6d. per 100 


. Tf - . T rc. - y a a 
SONG OF THANKSGIVING 
FOR SOPRANO, TENOR, AND BASS (OR CONTRALTO) 

SOLI AND CHORUS. 
With HYMNS TO BE SUNG BY THE CONGREGATION 
THE WORDS WRITTEN AND ARRANGED BY 
S. WENSLEY 
THE MUSIC BY 


J. H. MAUNDER. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence 
Paper boards, Three Shillings and Sixpence. 
Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. ; Words only, 12s. 6d. per 100; 
String Parts, price 13s. 6d.; Wind Parts, 21s. 5d.; Full Score, MS 


THE JUBILEE CANTATA 
FOR SOLO VOICES, CHORUS, AND ORCHESTRA 
THE MUSIC BY 


C. M. WEBER. 


Price One Shilling and Sixpence 
Paper boards, Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
Words only, 9s. 6d. per 100 
String Parts, 12s.; Wind Parts, 9s. 8d.; Full Score on hire 


SEED-TIME AND HARVEST 
FOR SOPRANO AND TENOR SOLI AND CHORUS 
THE MUSIC BY 
JOHN E. WEST. 


Price Three Shillings. Tonic Sol-fa, 1s. 6d. 
Words only, 6s. 6d. per 100; or 3d. each with Music to the Hymns 
Orchestral Parts can be hired 


A HARVEST SONG 
FOR SOPRANO SOLO AND CHORUS 
THE WORDS BY 
J. BENNETT. 

THE MUSIC BY 


C. LEE WILLIAMS. 


Price Two Shillings and Sixpence 
Words only, 6s. 6d. per roo 
String Parts, 9s. 9d. ; Full Score and Wind Parts, MS 


AND CAROLS. 


HARVEY, W. C.—We thank Thee, Lord, for this fair earth 
(Children's voices) (Staff and Sol-fa Notations) _... -_< = 
HERVEY, F. A. J.—Make melody within your hearts (Carol) 2d 
KETELBEY, A. W.—God with plenty fills the hours ... a 
LEE, T.—King and Ruler of Creation = we eee w. 4d, 


LOWE, A.—Holy is the seed-time (Carol) ™ eee ao O6 
Words only, per 100 3s. 


MAUNDER, J. H.—Harvest Hymn of praise, A. (Tonic 


Sol-fa, 14d.) - sae eos ae Of 
Words only, per 100 3s 

Joy of Harvest, The. (Tonic Sol-fa, r4d.) ... = — 
Words only, per 100 3s 

STIRLING, E.—Now Autumn strews on every plain ... < 
TOZER, F.—Lord of the rich and golden grain ... oo 3d. 


Words only, per 100 3s. 
TWELVE HYMNS selected from The Hymnary ose o 
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